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CURRENT MAY 18,198 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


LL parts of the country reported that the exceptionally good weather 

in April made possible an early start on construction, farming 

and other outdoor work. In addition, most manufacturing industries 

appeared to be making moderate but steady additions to staff, in contrast 

to the substantial lay-offs at this 

time last year. As a result, both 

the increase in employment and 

the decline in unemployment were 

far greater in April this year than 
last. 


In the week of April 23, the 
number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at 5,123,000, a gain of 
124,000 over the previous month, 


and 117,000 over the previous year. 7 400, \ Persons 


The number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work was estimated at 
327,000, which was 74,000 lower 
than a month earlier, but still 


21,000 higher than a year before. 


Agriculture accounted for 
48,000 of the 124,000 increase in 
employment during the month. Last 
year, it accounted for the entire 
increase of 36,000. As might be 
expected, almost three-quarters of 
this year’s increase was in the 
Prairie Provinces. Non-agricultural | <p. seaeabantle 
industries registered an increase [ DFM AMS JASONDIFNMA 
of 76,000 in April, of which Ontario mS 
and Quebec each accounted for 
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almost one-third. The remainder was distributed fairly evenly among the 
other three regions. No increase was recorded in non-agricultural in- 
dustries at this time last year. 


The drop in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work 
amounted to 18 per cent, compared with a decline of less than 5 per 
cent during the same period in each of the last two years. The ‘‘seeking 
work’’ estimate now stands at 6 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 5.8 per cent a year ago. 


Post-War Employment Trends 


The recent upturn in employment reflects an earlier strengthening 
of the economy. It is now clear that the downturn was halted by the 
middle of 1954 and that the general level of business has risen moder- 
ately since then. In the last half of 1954, non-farm output (seasonally 
adjusted annual rates) rose by $700 million or 3 per cent, a trend that 
continued into the first quarter of 1955. In January, the index of manu- 
facturing production showed a year-to-year rise for the first time in a 
year; the increase continued in February. These developments, together 
with increasing levels of construction and exports, indicate that the 
economy is once more expanding. The purpose here is to examine the 
employment downturn during 1953-1954 against the background of the 
experience of the preceding six years. 


First, however, two particular aspects of the employment situation 
in recent months should be noted. One is that the rise in the underlying 
employment trend did not occur until at least six months after the upturn 
in production. This lag stems partly from the fact that when production 
expands after a period of contraction, employers usually reduce short- 
time work before hiring extra staff. The reluctance to hire additional 
workers has been accentuated by the increasing competition encountered 
by Canadian producers since 1953. Continuing emphasis on production 
costs has led to increased output without equivalent increases in em- 
ployment. 


A second feature of the labour market recently is that, while the 
year-to-year comparisons have shown an increase in employment, there 
has been no corresponding reduction in unemployment. The explanation 
of this is that the labour force has increased more quickly than employ- 
ment. In the past few months, the labour force has been increasing at 
almost double the average annual rate for the post-war period. One reason 
is that a greater proportion of the population has been participating in the 
labour force. Another more gradual influence is the rise in the birth rate 
that began in the last war and that is now bringing an increasing number 
of young people into the labour force. 


The Period of Expansion, 1947-1953 


Recent developments are in sharp contrast to those of earlier post- 
war years, when labour requirements could only be met through the full 
utilization of the labour force and vigorous efforts to attract immigrants. 
Some of the more notable features of the period were the discovery and 
development of new sources of raw material and power and marked ex- 
pansion of manufacturing capacity. This rapid economic growth was 
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matched by equally striking developments in the labour market. In the 
period 1947 to 1953, non-farm employment (excluding Newfoundland) 
increased by about 570,000, an average annual increase of 2.5 per cent. 
In the United States the comparable employment figure rose by only 
2 per cent annually. 


The labour force increased by 340,000 in the six-year period. The 
increase of 570,000 in non-farm employment was therefore accomplished 
partly by drawing on the agricultural labour force, which declined by an 
estimated 23 per cent. The movement out of the farm labour force follow- 
ed from increasing mechanization of farm operations. In 1953 the output 
of Canadian farmers was one-fifth larger than in 1947, although the 
labour force had dropped to less than four-fifths of its previous size. 


Since total employment rose as quickly as, and at times more 
quickly than, the labour force, unemployment fell to exceptionally low 
levels. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work ranged, 
on the average, from 2 to 2.5 per cent of the labour force, except in 
1950, when it reached 3.2 per cent. 


All major industry groups shared in the rapid employment expansion, 
although their growth varied widely. As might be expected, construction 
expanded the most, employment increasing by one-third. Manufacturing, 
although one of the chief expansional forces of the period, recorded a 
relatively small employment increase (8 per cent). On the other hand, 
employment in the trade and service industries together rose by 20 
per cent. 


Manufacturing employment increased most rapidly during the Korean 
War, partly under the stimulus of the defence program. The aircraft in- 
dustry, in which employment rose from about 11,000 in 1950 to 44,000 
in 1953, accounted for about one-fifth of the total increasé in manu- 
facturing. Gains in other industries were attributable to both the defence 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 
Selected Industries 


1947 — 1953 * 1953 — 1954 


Total Total 
Agriculture : Agriculture 
Manufacturing Manufacturing 
Construction : Construction 
_Transportation Transportation 
Trade Trade 


Service Service 


-75 -50 -25 0 +25 +50 +75 -75 -50 -25 0 +25 +50 +75 
Thousands of Persons Thousends of Persons 


* average annual rete, excluding Newfoundland 
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program and rising civilian demands. The electrical apparatus, motor 
vehicle, clothing and iron and steel products industries accounted for a 
further two-fifths of the total increase in manufacturing employment. 


The Period of Contraction 1953-1954 


In the accompanying table, the pattern of change in the labour force 
(employment and unemployment) during the downturn following mid-1953 
is compared with that of earlier years. 


One notable feature is 


Changestin the Labeunk orce that employment decreased 
1947-1953* last year by as much as 
1953-54 Total Annual the average annual in- 
Average ° : 
crease of the previous six 
Labour Force +42,000 +338,000 +56,000 3 
Persons with Jobs ~—53,000 +304,000 +51,000 years. At the same time, 


Persons without Jobs . 
and Seeking a Je +95,000 + 34,000 + 6,000 the labour force continued 


Gixciading Mbetoundl end to rise, although the in- 
crease was much smaller 
than previously. The growth of the labour force and the decline inemploy- 
ment both contributed to a sharp rise in unemployment in 1954, The 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work averaged 4.2 per cent 
of the labour force in 1954, compared with 2.5 per cent in 1953. Some 
recovery in employment occurred in the last quarter of 1954 but the 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work continued to rise, 
largely because of increasing participation in the labour force. During 
the winter low in activity in March 1955 this figure reached a post-war 
peak of 7.4 per cent of the labour force. 


The effects of the business contraction were largely concentrated in 
the manufacturing and transportation industries. During 1953-1954, these 
two industries both showed an employment loss amounting to three- 
quarters of the employment gain recorded during the preceding six years. 
The construction industry also showed some employment loss in spite of 
a substantial gain in residential building. On the other hand, employment 
in agriculture increased, in contrast to the earlier post war trend, and 
in the service industry, it rose by much more than the annual average of 
the previous six years. 


Employment declines in manufacturing largely reflect the sharp 
reductions in the output of machinery, iron and steel products, electrical 
apparatus, transportation equipment and textiles. These industries ac- 
counted for virtually all of the employment loss: in manufacturing during 
1954, Employment in the manufacture of paper products continued to rise 
substantially, although it tended to level off at the end of the year. In the 
food and beverages, chemicals and non-metallic mineral products indus- 
tries, employment continued to expand moderately. 


Manufacturing production reached a trough in mid-1954 and has since 
increased substantially, one important reason being behaviour of business 
inventories. Inventory reduction stopped in the last half of 1954 and 
reports indicate substantial accumulation in many industries in the 
first quarter of 1955. Another encouraging feature was the upward move- 
ment of export trade, especially in forest products, base metals and other 
primary products. Although these developments did not generate an 
immediate increase in employment, they provided a solid base for the 
employment gains that have taken place recently. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


LTHOUGH important collective bafgaining was in process during 

May, the most significant industrial relations development was 

the progress made by Canada’s two largest labour congresses towards 

unity. According to the 1955 survey of labour organization by the Eco- 

nomics and Research Branch, the combined membership of these two 

congresses rose by 5,000 during the past year to reach a total close to 
1,000,000 at January 1, 1955. 


Agreement Reached on Labour Unity 


Early this month, representatives of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour, following a preliminary 
meeting held in April (see p. 506), approved the terms of an agreement 
merging the two organizations. The merger agreement is scheduled to be 
submitted for ratification to the TLC Convention beginning at the end 
end of this month and to the CCL Convention next October. 


The proposed agreement deals with the name (Canadian Labour 
Congress) and general organization of the unified labour body, the 
methods of financing, no-raiding provisions between member-unions, 
broad operational procedures and officer structure. This pact is the 
result of several months of negotiations between officials of the two 
labour organizations. [t follows a similar unity agreement in the United 
States between the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


If the merger agreement is approved by the conventions of both 
congresses, the resulting unified congress would have an affiliated 
membership of nearly 1,000,000 workers, or approximately four out of 
every five Canadian union members. 


Labour Organization 

Membership of the two major congresses and of other union groups 
in Canada is shown in the accompanying table derived from the annual 
survey of labour organization. While the TLC and CCL both showed 
slight membership gains, some of the other groups lost little ground. 
In general, however, union membership showed very little change. 


Congresses and Unaffiliated Union Groups 


600,791 5 96,004 
361,271 360,782 
Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, Inc. .... 99,801 100,312 
American Federation of Labor? 9,290 9,748 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only? 2,500 2,430 
Unaffiliated international railway brotherhoods 40,307 40,922 
Other unaffiliated international unions 58,627 62,127 
Unaffiliated national, regional and local organizations ............ 95,620 95,586 


TOTALS (dices niecnssnssos-3 506 1,268,207 | 1,267,911 


1Unions affiliated with the american Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 


4Unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations but not with the Can- 
adian Congress of Labour. 
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Complete results of the survey will be contained in the Forty-Fourth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in Canada to be published later 
this year. : 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


At mid-May the first settlements of the year had been reached in 
the pulp and paper industry and negotiations were taking place in key 
centérs in the construction industry. Collective bargaining was also in 
progress in other basic industries including logging and sawmills, auto- 
mobile and transportation equipment manufacturing, metal mining, primary 
steel and civic administration. Current negotiation of collective agree- 
ments was accompanied by relatively few work stoppages. 


Automobiles — Negotiations were in progress between the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) and General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
at Oshawa, Ont. Included in the union’s demands was a request for a 
guaranteed annual wage plan. The union also presented an identical de- 
mand in its contract negotiations with Ford and General Motors in the 
United States. 


Under the union proposal, employees with seniority would accu- 
mulate one week of guaranteed annual wage credit for every two weeks 
worked, up to a maximum guarantee of 52 weeks. The wage guarantee 
would be sufficient to maintain the same living standards for workers 
as when they are fully employed. Laid-off workers would have to register 
with the National Employment Service and accept ‘‘suitable’’ work if 
offered. Their payment under the plan would be reduced by the amount 
earned on other jobs or by the amount of any unemployment insurance 
received. The plan, which also contains a guaranteed week feature 
applicable to all workers, would be entirely financed by the employers, 
with a limited maximum liability, and administered jointly with the union. 


Pulp and Paper — Contract negotiations are in progress between 
several pulp and paper firms and a group of AFL-TLC unions and 
settlements have been reached in a number of cases. The Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co., Limited, has agreed to a new agreement covering nearly 
5,000 workers at mills in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. Terms of settle- 
ment at Abitibi are along the same lines as those reported earlier for the 
Canadian International Paper Company and three subsidiary companies: 
a 5-per-cent wage increase, increased shift differentials and an improved 
health and welfare plan. 


Construction—Contract negotiations in the construction industry 
are progressing at a normal pace between builders’ exchanges and 
AFL-TLC unions and CCCL-affiliated syndicates in Quebec. At the 
time of writing, no settlement had been reported in negotiations affecting 
most of the construction trades in the key cities of Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver, where wage increases form the main union demand. In 
Montreal, most AFL-TLC construction unions bargain jointly with CCCL 
syndicates. The working conditions set by the agreement between the 
unions and the builders’ exchange are usually extended under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act of Quebec to all workers in the area. The contract 
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dispute has now been referred to a conciliation board. This year, a 
committee of the Toronto Builders’ Exchange is exploring with an AFL- 
TLC union committee the possibility of establishing a standard agree- 
ment on non-wage items to include all or most trades. A master agree- 
ment was reached recently between the unions and the Labour Relations 
Association, St. Lawrence Power Project, in Ontario (L.G., Apr., p. 382). 


Agreementshave now been reached in several other cities. Practi- 
cally all new agreements include wage increases varying from 2 to 15 
cents per hour. A large number of the new contracts are to run for two 
years and wages are reported to be the main item changed. Vacation pay 
has been increased from 2 to 4 per cent of yearly earnings in a number 
of cases. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show that 22 work stoppages were in progress 
during April, involving 2,683 workers and a time loss of 25,912 man- 
days, compared with 1] work stoppages in March, involving 1,956 work- 
ers and a time loss of 13,97] man-days. Totals for April 1954 were: 34 
work stoppages, 2,297 workers and a time loss of 25,08] man-days. 


Wage Rate Changes, October 1953-54 


A number of indexes have now been calculated from data obtained 
in the October 1954 annual survey of wage rates and hours of work in 
Canada undertaken by the Economics and Research Branch. The accom- 
panying table shows indexes for 12 of the more important industries. 


In general, these indexes indicate a continuing upward movement 
of wage rates but the increases are for the most part smaller than in the 
period 1952-53. The largest change occurred in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry where wage rates increased by 5 per cent. 


It should be pointed out that the changes shown in the indexes are 
not entirely or always due to direct wage-rate increases but may also re- 
sult from changes in piece-work earnings (owing to changes in output of 
workers, in methods of operations, in organization, etc.), employment 
variations, and other factors. 


Indexes of Wage Rates in Twelve Selected Industries, 1953 and 1954 (1949=100) 


% Change|% Change 
1953-54 | 1952—53 


NWONPFPONNVTON WSF 
° 
wCoowoFhKHhoarwuowoe 


Rayon, Nylon and Silk Textiles 
Pulp and Paper 


Primary Iron and Steel 

Motor Vehicles 

Railroad & Rolling Stock Equipment 
Shipbuilding and Repairing 

Urban & Suburban Transportation Systems 


e 
° 


OPRAH AWROM 
AYARONNNNAKSPRENA 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE seasonal upturn in employ- 
CANADA ment during April was more 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four pronounced this year than last, 


labour market groups. 
Per Cent Per Cent 


largely because of fine weather 
throughout Canada. Labour sur 
pluses were reduced sufficiently 
to cause reclassification of 22 
areas from the substantial to the 
moderate labour surplus category 
and four from the moderate surplus 
to the balanced category. The rapid 
seasonal increase in employment 
reduced the number of substantial 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE surplus perens Ae approximately 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3. GROUP 4 year-earlier levels for the first 
time in some months. 


Improvement in labour market classifications occurred chiefly in 
Ontario and the Prairies and to a lesser extent in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions. In the Pacific region, on the other hand, the usual spring break- 
up in the interior of British Columbia resulted in increased unemployment 
in two logging areas, bringing them from the moderate to the substantial 
labour surplus category. This was offset, however, by the reclassification 
of two other areas from the substantial to the moderate surplus cate- 


gory. 


The upturn in construction activity was largely responsible for the 
improvement in the labour market situation in the two metropolitan areas 
of Hamilton and Winnipeg and in the industrial centers of Peterborough, 
Sherbrooke, and Timmins- Kirkland Lake, while improvement in most 
of the smaller areas in the Prairies and southern Ontario was largely 
the result of increased hiring of farm labour. Other factors contributing 
to the reduction of unemployment were in the opening of inland water 
transportation in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritimes, increased fishing 
and fish processing in the Atlantic region and forestry operations on 
the Pacific coast and in parts of the Ontario and Atlantic regions. 


Labour Surplus * Apr online ce 
Market Areas 


May 1 Ma 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
Minor 


*See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
May 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Calgary 
Edmonton 


Quebec ~ Levis 

St. John's 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Ottewa — Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
—> WINNIPEG 


Corner Brook Brantford —> KINGSTON 


Cornwall Guelph 
Fort William ~ Holifox 
Port Arthur Kitchener 
Farnham — Granby London 
Joliette Niagara Peninsula 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean Oshowa 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: Moncton i—> PETERBOROUGH 
60 per cent or more in New Glasgow Saint John 


Rouvyn—Val d'Or 
Shawinigan Falls 
Trois Rivieres 


non-agricultural activity) 


KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 


Charlottetown Barrie 
Prince Albert 
Riviere du Loup 


Thetford — Megantic — 


—> LETHBRIDGE 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: a ae ana 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
—> YORKTON 


Bathurst i—> BRIDGEWATER —> BRAMPTON 


Beavharnois Belleville — Trenton i—> STRATFORD 
Bracebridge CENTRAL VANCOUVER |—> ST. THOMAS 
Campbellton ISLAND 
CRANBROOK <— |—> CHILLIWACK 
Dauphin —> DRUMHELLER 
Edmundston '—> DRUMMONDVILLE 
Fredericton Dowson Creek 
Gaspe Galt 
Grand Falls Goderich 
Kamloops LACHUTE - 
Kentville STE. THERESE 
Montmagny \—> LINDSAY 
Newcastle Listowel 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) —> MEDICINE HAT 


—> NORTH BAY 
—> OWEN SOUND 
—> PEMBROKE 


Okeonagan Valley 

Portage la Prairie 
PRINCE GEORGE <—— 
Quebec North Shore 


Rimouski Prince Rupert 

Sorel —> SAULT STE. MARIE 
: Ste. Agathe — Simcoe 

St. Jerome St. Hyacinthe 

St. Stephen St. Jean 
, Summerside Swift Current 

Valleyfield Trail —Nelson 
Victoriaville Truro 

Woodstock, N.B. Walkerton 

Yarmouth Weyburn 


Woodstock — Ingersoll 


The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT expanded _ more 
ATLANTIC quickly in the Atlantic region 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four during April this year than in the 
labour market groups, 1955. 
panies same month of the past two years, 
largely because of favourable 
weather. At April 23, the number 
of persons with jobs totalled 
446,000, an increase of 14,000 
over the previous month and 18,000 
over the previous year. Unemploy- 
ment declined notably during April 
in contrast to a year ago, when it 
increased slightly owing to the 
unusual delay inthe spring pick-up. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP4 Employment was expanding 
throughout the region, particularly 
during the last half of the month, as non-farm activities developed ac- 
cording to the usual seasonal pattern. The rise in non-farm employment 
occurred in a large number of industries. Fishermen and fish processing 
plants were more active, although the fishing season was still not far 
advanced by the end April. Demands for loggers increased moderately as 
the river drives got under way. Employment changed very little in saw- 
mill and trucking establishments since temporary weight restrictions 
continued to curtail highway traffic. The opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence resulted in a slight decline in Atlantic port activity but 
layoffs were below normal for the season. 


As usual, jobs in the construction industry were increasing gradu- 
ally in April. In the industrial areas, a fairly large volume of building 
was under way by the end of the month but work had not yet advanced far 
enough to strengthen the demands for construction tradesmen to any 
great extent. Workers released at the Gagetown, N.B., army site earlier 
this year were recalled during the month as contractors began land 
clearing and grubbing operations. Favourable progress was made in 
erecting buildings at the site but there were no significant staff ad- 
ditions. 


While the uptum in employment reduced labour surpluses in almost 
all areas, the improvement was not sufficient to cause much change in 
the local labour market classifications. Sydney and Bridgewater were 
the only areas reclassified — from the substantial to the moderate labour 
surplus category. At the beginning of May, five of the 21 areas in the 
region were in the moderate and 16 in the substantial labour surplus 
category, the same distribution as last year. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Rehiring of approximately 
500 iron ore miners at Bell Island reduced labour surpluses in this area. 
A slight pickup also occurred in construction activity, both locally and 
at the northern defence sites. 
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Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Em- 
ployment increased mainly as a result of rehiring in the water trans- 
portation and iron and stee! industries. A number of other industries 
such as fishing and construction were also more active than a month 
earlier. 


Bridgewater (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


THE spring pick-up proceeded 


more quickly in the Quebec region QUEBEC 
Li h l l P Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
this year than ast, part y owing labour market groups, 1955. 


to good weather. Stevedores, | PerCent 
longshoremen and seamen were 
being hired, as water transport- 
ation quickly returned to regular 
levels of activity, and construction 
work also advanced steadily, 
reflecting the heavy investment 
program scheduled for the region 
this year. Fishing and agricultural 
activities, on the other hand, in- 
creased slowly and unemployment SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

was still considerable in rural GROUP1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 

areas largely dependent on primary 

industries. The number of persons with jobs at April 23 was estimated 
at 1,411,000, an increase of 27,000 from the preceding month and a 
decrease of 1,000 from a year earlier. 


Weakness in both durable and non-durable manufacturing industries 
continued to create surpluses of factory workers and employment in manv- 
facturing industries atthe beginning of February was still 5 per cent 
lower than a year before. Production decreased particularly in munitions 
factories and in shipbuilding associated with defence, causing layoffs in 
Montreal, Sorel and Levis. Some of the workers released, however, were 
absorbed by other industries. 


Renewed seasonal activity was reflected in the decline in laboursur- 
pluses in all but a few local labour market areas. Three areas were re- 
classified from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus group 
during April, bringing the total in the moderate group to six at May 1; 
18 remained in the substantial labour surplus category. A year earlier, 
7, were in the moderate and 17 in the substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further expansion in the 
construction industry resulted in the re-employment of large numbers 
of carpenters, construction machine operators and labourers during the 
month. At the same time, the spring opening of the port of Montreal 
reduced unemployment among longshoremen, stevedores and seamen. By 
the end of April, the number of male workers registered for work at NES 
offices was about the same as a year earlier; the number of women re- 
mained higher. 
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Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. By the end of April, 
unemployment among port workers had been greatly reduced. Large 
numbers of carpenters and unskilled construction workers, however, were 
still seeking work because of the slow start made on the construction 
program. Unemployment among loggers was expected to fall sharply as 
river driving operations get under way as usual in May. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
usual seasonal expansion in employment more than offset the low level 
of employment in the iron and steel and some knit goods industries. The 
construction industry, where considerable activity is expected this year, 
accounted for most of the increase in employment during the month. 


Drummondville (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Minor 
production gains in a number of manufacturing industries, together with 
greater seasonal activities generally, reduced labour surpluses during 
the month. Unemployment in the area remained lower than a year earlier. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


THE seasonal upswing in outdoor 
activity was more rapid than usual 


Fecetaaet Be cabbage ccc a Be in Ontario during April. The number 
Rauclep lcs groups, 1955. of persons with jobs increased by 
a 34,000 to an estimated total at 
90 April 23 of 1,921,000, about 38,000 
80 higher than a year before. Last 
70 year, bad weather delayed the 


spring pick-up so that the increase 
in employment was only small until 
May. Unemployment, which had 
been higher throughout the past 
winter than the winter before, fell 

i 75 ates sharply during April to a level 
close to that of April 1954. 

GROUPE1 GROUPE2 GROUPE3 GROUPE 4 

The largest employment in- 
creases were in the construction, 
agriculture, lake shipping and fishing industries. In some areas dry 
weather permitted the resumption of wood cutting and hauling during the 
latter part of the month. The motor vehicle and parts industry was oper- 
ating at capacity but there was little change in other manufacturing 
industries. 


The earlier-than-usual seasonal increase in employment resulted 
in the reclassification of 10 of the 34 areas in the region from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate labour surplus category and four from the moder- 
ate surplus to the balanced category. At May 1, two areas were in the 
substantial and 28 in the moderate surplus categories and four were in 
balance, compared with five in the substantial surplus, 25 in the moder- 
ate surplus and five in the balanced categories a year earlier. 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Demand 
for experienced farm workers picked up during the month. Construction 
was proceeding very slowly this year and very little change occurred 
in manufacturing employment during the month. Shortage of engineers and 
mechanical draughtsmen continued. The labour surplus was slightly lower 
than at the same time a year ago. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Construction activity 
accelerated towards the end of April and demand for painters, decorators, 
and city cleanup and repair staffs was strong. At the end of the month 
unemployment was still slightly higher than a year earlier. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Increased demand for 
construction, transportation, agricultural and landscape workers reduced 
labour surpluses to some extent during the month. The increase in manu- 
facturing employment, however, was small and some plants were still 
on short time. Unemployment remained higher than a year ago. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment continued to 
increase as automobile and parts production reached capacity. Con- 
struction in the area was still slow. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Winter 
repair work at the shipyards was completed and all lake boats were 
back in operation. Manufacturing plants were all busy. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Favorable weather greatly increased employment in construction and 
agriculture. Manufacturing continued slow. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Opening 
of navigation, together with the increased seasonal demand for construc- 
tion and agricultural workers, reduced labour surpluses. 


Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. Exceptionally good weather in April increased the level of 
construction activity and permitted the resumption of log cutting. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Brampton, St. Thomas, and Stratford (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


Lindsay, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke, and Sault Ste. Marie (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region showed a further seasonal increase 
during April. The most marked improvement was in farm employment but 
a steady increase also occurred in non-farm activities. In March and 
April, employment in agriculture rose by 53,000, compared with 24,000 
during the same period last year. Seasonal expansion of farm work was 
unusually slow a year ago owing to cold weather throughout April. The 
estimated number of persons with jobs at April 23, 1955, was 921,000, 
an increase of 39,000 from a month earlier and 45,000 from a year earlier. 
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Unemployment remained at a slight- 
ly higher levels than a year ago 


PRAIRIE iB h 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four ut the year-to-year gap was 
labour market groups, 1955. narrow ing. 


Per Cent as 


A large volume of construc- 
tion work was begun in Manitoba 
and southern Alberta during the 
month but in Saskatchewan and 
northern Alberta, construction 
activity was slow. Although manu- 
facturing plants were busier than 
in March, employment showed 
very little change. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE Total employment increased 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 sufficiently during April to bring 
five areas from the substantial to 
the moderate labour surplus category. As a result, 16 of the 20 areas 
in the region were in the moderate and four in the substantial labour 
surplus category at May 1. At the same time last year, one area was in 
the substantial surplus category, 14 were in the moderate surplus cate- 
gory and five were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment increased 
seasonally but the gain was not large in any one industry. Labour sur- 
pluses persisted in almost all occupations, though qualified steno- 
graphers, typists, bookkeepers and junior office clerks were in strong 
demand. Total employment continued to be higher than a year ago be- 
cause of the large volume of construction work. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Demands for farm labour 
and construction workers increased rapidly in the first half of April 
but declined in the last half, following a heavy snow storm. All major 
industries in the area showed improvement over a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Con- 
struction labour requirements increased sharply in this area during April. 
Fewer workers were employed at the railway shops than a year ago but 
total manufacturing employment was slightly higher because of a notable 
improvement in the food and beverage industries. Wholesale and retail 
trade were more depressed than last year, largely as a result of smaller 
cash income from the wheat crop. 


Yorkton and Lethbridge (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 


Drumheller and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to 
Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


JOB opportunities increased substantially during April in the Pacific 
region. Growing activity in several industries stimulated the demand 
for most types of workers, particularly in logging and construction. 
Hirings increased in several manufacturing industries and in mining 
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and agricultwe. As a result, the 

estimated number of persons with PACIFIC 

jobs in the week ended April 23 paldslcepammae each of the four 
rose to 424,000. This was 10,000 Per Cent tae 


more than a month earlier and 
17,000 more than a year before. 


Cf oe 
80 
Although the tempo of logging | 70 
operations increased, activity 
was reduced in some areas because 
of the spring break-up. Lumber 
production continued at a_ high 
level. Agricultural work increased, 
bringing about a moderate increase 
in requirements for farm workers. SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Steel fabricating plants, foundries, ii aL el MS a sta le 
machine shops, plywood mills and 
sash and door factories were hiring more workers. Several major construc- 
tion projects got under way and a considerable volume of house and 
apartment building was in progress. 


Four labour market areas were reclassified during the month. Two 
moved from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category and 
two, because of the delays caused by the spring break-up, moved from 
the moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. At the beginning 
of May, five of the ten areas in the region were in the moderate and five 
in the substantial labour surplus category. A year ago, the same number 
appeared in each category, but the employment situation was less favour- 
able in most areas. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Labour 
surpluses declined considerably but not enough to reclassify the area 
to the moderate surplus category. Logging activity continued at a high 
level and crews were larger than a year ago. Sawmills had a good month 
but some mills had to shut down because of temporary log shortages 
caused by bad towing weather. The demand for miners in gold and base 
metal mining increased. Stee] fabricators were busier, as were foundries, 
machine shops, sheet metal plants and furniture and woodworking facto- 
ries. The demand for construction workers increased. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Logging camps and 
sawmills operated steadily. The volume of construction work was in- 
creasing and a very busy year is expected. 


Cranbrook and Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Logging and sawmilling were considerably reduced by the spring 
break-up. 


Chilliwack and Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from 
Group | to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............s06.. April 23 5,450,000 + 0.9 | + 2.6 
Persons with jobs ccccccuadsescossnesestilSbeoneeseo April 23 5,123,000 + 2.51 + 20 
At work 35 hours oF More .....ccccseeeeeeeees April 23 4,636,000 + 3.4 | +58-8(1) 
At work less than 35 hours...............00- April 23 370,000 — 5.4 —81,3(1) 
Onshort  timeiciccicsesevisascscvavartecusesetes April 23 33,000 9.8 —45-0 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... April 23 232,000 Zot +13,2 
Other reas ans ccs. scsastonere eeeensca hes April 23 105,000 1.0 —93.9(1) 
With jobs but not at work April 23 117,000 Bae + 6.4 
Laid (off Pull we Ole iicenscccpensdecce cece April 23 14,000 ant —30.0 
Other yeas one tok... attics April 23 103,000 2.8 | +14.4 
Paid ‘workers: wrccdectsscdecuscnbaccsanauesceasetys April 23 3,895,000 +18] + 3.4 
Tn agriculture) .;cac<susaeasariccaiaaceecnenavas April 23 100,000 + 22.0 + 3.1 
Non-agricultural ..........ccssssecc-eseceeeees April 23 3,795,000 +14] 4+ 3.4 
Persons without jobs and seeking work..| April 23 327,000 8.5 | + 6.9 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic. cot ccvcccocsousseecsottercectecaten tts atte April 21 76,249 — 08 
Quebec: 264 AG. kkerece enh tests Me ek eacck April 21 201,965 + 7.6 
Ontarionasct cece .| April 21 145,857 + 29 
Berar ie) Fotucccatteagshctkcstpiccedhovans trae enstgtarinetss April 21 82,881 +15.2 
Pacific ccccccece Pe Re hy eee eee EF 5 April 21 49, 362 — 43 
Total fallire gions: A22tisc..dddectde voce ccke April 21 556,314 $590 
Claims for U.I. Benefit 
Ordinary saccvecascesyssotossecbinstunsuanavuasshuabarenie April 1 406,651 — 15 
SH DP Dle Ment Mr YN ccs crak aus soca ccacsasnapersinsaacedzas April 1 156,639 +588 
Amount of Benefit Payments .........:..ssseese0 March $45,437,011 +222 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ........... aT reuse t 105.8 - 1.1 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Feb. 1 103.6 — 4.3 
Ummiigrat t0n ¢2ecanaaosnaeccosseaiugs cancdsnkndeeieveteckeds lst qtr. 17,627 —37-6 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..........00+ ..| April 25,912 +11.7(c) 
No. of workers involved .......:cssccccceeeseees April 2,683 + 3.8(c) 
No. of strikes \........cssc008 eURAEAS Sa 1) April —38.6(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... 2.8 | + 2.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...... eet ane 0.1 | + 1.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 0.5 | + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .........ecc00+ 0.6 | + 2.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... 0.1 | + 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 065° |, eel 6 
Total labour income............e..s000+ $000,000 4.0 + 41 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100) 
Manufacturing 


oli t: 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 


(1) Good Friday fell in Survey week. 
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Notes of | | 
Current 


Interest 


. 


Government Offers Plan 
To Assist Unemployed 


A plan whereby the federal Government 
would pay a share of the costs of pro- 
viding financial assistance to persons not 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits 
was offered to the ten provincial delega- 
tions attending the federal-provincial con- 
ference in Ottawa April 26 and 27, according 
to press reports. Only the opening session 
was open to the press. 

In making the offer, it is reported that 
Prime Minister St. Laurent explained that 
both employable and unemployable persons 
would be covered by the scheme and 
suggested that federal payments be on a 
sliding scale: beginning at 30 per cent, 
increasing to 40 per cent when the number 
of unemployed exceeded a specified figure, 
and increasing again to 50 per cent when 
the number exceeded another specified 
figure. 

It would be left to the provinces to 
decide how to divide the costs between a 
province and its municipalities. 

In a communique issued after the con- 
ference had closed it was announced that 
the federal proposal had been referred to 
a committee of officials who will collect the 
essential facts and study the technical 
problems involved. The committee will 
report to a meeting of federal and 
provincial cabinet ministers as soon as 
possible and it is hoped they can reach a 
formula in time to allow its enactment into 
law before the end of the current session 
of Parliament. 


Toronto Pays Assistance 


On April 1 the Toronto city council 
decided to give the city’s approximately 
2,500 unemployed not receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance a chance to earn $20 a 
week from the city by working in the 
parks. To obtain assistance an applicant 
had to be a resident of the city since 
January 1, 1954, and had to be willing to 
accept the employment offered. 
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Govt. Urged to Study 
Guaranteed Wage Plans 


A comprehensive study of the implica- 
tions of the guaranteed annual wage by 
the Department of Labour and submission 
of the findings to the House Committee 
on Industrial Relations was urged by 
David Croll, Member of Parliament for 
Toronto-Spadina, speaking in the House of 
Commons budget debate on April 20. 


“This is not time to stand aloof,’ he 
said. “It will be on us before we know it 
I think we should study the problem before 
it becomes a labour issue. In that lhght 
I present the matter to the government 
for consideration”’. 

Mr. Croll said that “the guaranteed 
annual wage is not revolutionary; it is 
evolutionary”. He added that he did not 
consider the guarantee of wages as “a 
panacea” but felt that it was “a tool which 
can be put to work to round out a 
program of greater security and which will 
make for harmonious industrial relations 
and a more lasting prosperity”. 

Referring to the concept of guaranteed 
employment, the Member of Parliament 
said : 

A guaranteed employment, or a guaranteed 
wage plan, is a formal commitment by an 
employer to provide all or some of his 
employees a stipulated amount of work or 
wages during the year. Under guaranteed 
employment a certain amount of work is 
guaranteed. Under the guaranteed wage 
plan income is guaranteed. The difference 
between the two forms is largely one of 
emphasis. Many employers have voluntarily 
attempted to provide year-round employment 
not only because of such intangible but 
important benefits as better labour relations 
and the goodwill of the community, but also 
because of the savings to be derived from 
reduced turnover of personnel and _ the 
improved employee morale which result from 
eliminating the workers’ fear of unemploy- 
ment. 


Concerning the effect of the plan on 
industry, Mr. Croll said: 


I do not think the guaranteed annual wage 
will affect industry adversely. I think it 
will provide it with an exercise in planning 
and economics which it can solve in the same 
way it has solved other very difficult prob- 
lems. If they must find work for their 
employees on a year-round basis they will 
learn to make cuckoo clocks, and they will 
make them better than before. They will 
sell more and more, and sell them on the 
time payment plan in order to provide 
employment and profit. It is not good 
enough for industry to say that they will 
have to meet consumer demand, for it 
is well known that they not only stimulate 
but they create consumer demand. 
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The Toronto Member reported that in 
1954 there were eight guaranteed annual 
wage plans in existence in Canada covering 
a total of about 1,050 employees. He said 
that since then other companies have 
introduced guaranteed wage plans but that 
they have generally restricted them to a 
certain limited number of hours per week. 


Other Views 


Other views on the guaranteed annual 
wage were expressed last month by the 
United Church, the President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, the President of the 
United ‘States’ National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and by several United 
States industry leaders attending a NAM 
conference. 

The United Church of Canada called on 
all its members to study the guaranteed 
annual wage proposals now being put forth 
by a number of labour unions. In its 
annual report, the Church’s Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service said: “The 
Church is interested in the desire of the 
industrial man for roots which economic 
security make possible. In its own self- 
interest, it desires settled communities with 
home-owners and stability”. 


TLC’s Opinion 

Employers themselves will gain if they 
grant trade unions a guaranteed annual 
wage, Claude Jodoin, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
told the annual conference of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto on April 21. (A 
full account of the Association’s conference 
will be carried in the June issue.) 

The TLC President said the guaranteed 
wage will encourage “the increased interest 
of the employee through the knowledge he 
is secure in his job”. He added: “Without 
breaks in his work, he will become more 
competent”, 

Labour’s demand for the guaranteed 
annual wage was condemned as a “straight- 
jacket” that would destroy the country’s 
“sound. and expanding economy” by 
Henry G. Riter, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States, speaking before the Association’s 
annual institute of industrial relations on 
April 11. Mr. Riter said that “until some- 
one discovers how to guarantee sales 
volume, talk of a guaranteed annual wage 
is meaningless”. 

’ A recent meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement ‘of Management in_ the 
US.A. set forth the following weaknesses 
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of a guaranteed annual wage, as seen by 
economists and management engineers :— 


1. The fallacy in the argument that the 
annual wage plan will stabilize the entire 
economy. 

2. Difficulties in integrating such plans 
with state unemployment insurance bene- 
fits under present state regulations. 


3. Immobilization of plants and work 
forces as a result of a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Clem D. Johnston, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, last month told a news conference 
that the guaranteed annual wage was a 
“denial of our system of competitive free 
enterprise and a long step towards 
socialism”. He couldn’t see, he said, how 
such a wage would provide additional 
security for workers, since “it would 
destroy more security than it creates”. 


At NAM Institute 


At the NAM?’s institute on industrial 
relations last month, Nick J. Schmelig, 
Vice-president of a St. Louis electric com- 
pany, said that only a “very small” propor- 
tion of the country’s workers had “even a 
remote chance” of getting a wage guarantee 
and that the remainder would “be forced 
to pay the freight for those guarantees in 
the form of higher prices”. 


At the same meeting Leon J. Dunn, 
Manager of a Connecticut manufactory, 
said a guaranteed annual wage might 
curtail employment opportunities because 
‘af employers had to consider annual wage 
commitments every time they wanted to 
hire, there would certainly be fewer job 
openings”. 


Basie Agreement Reached 
By TLC, CCL on Merger 


_ Agreement on all the basic principles of 
amalgamation between the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour was achieved at 
a two-day conference between officials of 
the two organizations in Ottawa, April 18 
to 19. The decisions of the joint eight- 
man unity committee are to be submitted 
later this year to the conventions of both 
labour bodies to be followed by a founding 
convention of the unified congress. - 


TLC Secretary-Treasurer Gordon Cushing 
and CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald announced that the committee 
had agreed on a name for the new congress 
and is “pretty well agreed” on the officers 
of the merged body. 


Ask Legislation to Ease 
Problems of Unification 


New labour legislation to facilitate 
transfers and amalgamations of union 
membership was asked for by the trade 
union wing of the Ontario CCF party at 
a conference early in April. 

The request was made in anticipation of 
the expected union of the Canadian labour 
congresses. 

The conference rejected a demand by a 
large local of the United Steelworkers that 
the management and labour positions on 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board be 
made full-time jobs. 

The meeting also asked for a speed-up 
in the processes’ of certification of trade 
unions and in conciliation. It asked that 
special certification procedures be estab- 
lished for transitory workers, such as con- 
struction crews. Delegates from the AFL 
building trade unions complained that a 
construction job was often completed before 
the union on the job was certified. 


Sharpest Rise in 9 Years 
In U.S. Plant Employment 


Factory employment in the United States 
rose by 160,000 between February and 
March, the sharpest increase in nine years, 
and now stands at 16-5 million, the US. 
Department of Commerce and _ Labor 
announced last month. Total factory 
employment is now above the level of last 
March but is well below the record high 
for the month established in 1953. 

Total civilian employment rose by half 
a million over, the month to 60-5 million 
and unemployment dropped by 200,000 to 
; 3:2 million. The increase in employment 
_ between February and March exceeded the 
_ decline in unemployment because a 
number of farm women and younger 
persons, who had not been listed as unem- 
ployed before, joined the labour force. 

Every manufacturing industry except 
tobacco and ordnance reported employ- 
ment increases. The largest gains were in 
the durable goods industries—primary and 
fabricated metals and automobiles. At the 
same time, the factory work week stood 
- at 40-7 hours, an increase of 1-2 hours over 

the same period a year ago and the highest 

point since mid-1953. 

Employers in all but 16 of the country’s 
149 major industrial centres are planning 
on hiring additional workers, the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced on March -31, 
following a survey of man-power condi- 
tions and employer hiring plans through 
mid-May. The survey indicated that the 
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late winter upsurge in employment was: 
provided by the automobile and _ steel 
industries and that this expansion will 
probably continue to set the pace for the 
spring manufacturing trend. 

The survey showed slight to moderate 
increases in employment over the next few’ 
months in the following industries: elec- 
trical machinery, furniture, aircraft, farm 
machinery and household appliances. In 
other industries, the following forecasts 
were made: employment in apparel and 
shoe manufacturing is expected to fall off 
by May, the downward trend for ship- 
building and ordnance will continue and 
little net change is expected in textiles and 
petroleum refining. 


Ferm Cash Income Down 
More than 14% in 1954 


The Dominion Bureau of Statisties now 
places the cash income of Canadian farmers 
from the sale of farm products at 
$2,377,800,000 for 1954, a decrease of 14-3 
per cent from the revised 1953 total of 
$2,776,000,000 and 16-5 per cent below the 
all-time high of $2,849,300,000 in 1952. The 
latest estimate is a downward revision of 
$30,800,000 from the estimate published by 
the Bureau in January (L.G., Feb., p. 141). 

Nearly all of the reduction in farm cash 
income last year was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and was largely the result of the 
substantial decrease in the marketings of 
grains, particularly wheat, and lower prices 
for both wheat and barley. Ontario was 
the only other province with reduced 
receipts in 1954. Gains were registered for 
the remaining provinces. 


U.S. Rail Unions Negotiate 
Health Insurance Contract 

Most. of the railroads in the United States 
recently signed a labour contract with 13 
railroad non-operating unions which pro- 
vides hospital and surgical-medical insur- 
ance benefits to 500,000 railroad employees. 

To pay for the benefits each employee 
will contribute $3.40 a month and the 
companies an equivalent amount. The 
benefits include payment for semi-private 
hospital room and board up to 120 days 
and, of other hospital charges, 100 per cent 
up to $500 and 75 per cent above that. 

A schedule of benefits is provided to 
help pay for surgical operations, up to $300,. 
and X-rays and laboratory fees, up to $50.. 
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Meeting Can’t Agree on 


Automation’s Implications 

The implications of automation were 
explored at a one-day conference April 14 
sponsored by the CIO’s Committee on 
Economic Policy. Among the more than 
300 representatives of management, labour, 
the government and the professions, there 
seemed to be general agreement that 
automatic factories can bring sharp rises in 
productivity and living standards, that 
adoption of automatic machinery should be 
encouraged and that extensive training and 
retraining should be introduced to develop 
the new skills needed. 

But agreement was lacking on the size 
of the adjustment problem to be faced and 
the measures required to Jessen it. 


Advises Careful Analysis 

Dr. Walter 8. Buckingham Jr. of Georgia 
Institute of Technology said that “if 
properly understood, applied, developed 
and controlled, automation, together with 
atomic energy, may provide the means for 
eliminating poverty for the first time in 
the history of the world”. He advised that 
the economic implications must be care- 
fully analysed to avoid the mistakes of the 
first industrial revolution. 

“The long-run, over-all outlook for 
labour as a result of automation is good,” 
he declared. “However, the short-run, 
specific problems of expensive geographical 
movement, loss of seniority, obsolescense of 
skills and so on may be acute”. 

Walter P. Reuther, CIO President, asked 
that the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economie Report bring together all 
information about automation, its future 
and possible effects on regions and indus- 
tries. 

John Diebold, Editorial Director of the 
magazine Automatic Control, said that 
automation already had produced a new 
industry and new jobs. He predicted that 
competition for jobs would lessen, rather 
than increase, in the next ten years. 

He added: “The startling fact is that 
while our population grows in leaps and 
bounds the working force of the nation is 
currently growing smaller in relation to the 
total. The age of retirement is decreasing, 
while the average age at which people enter 
the work force is increasing. 

“Moreover, the generation now coming 
of working age was born during the great 
depression and is smaller by far than the 
groups below working age. Thus, the 
pressure on the job market will be lessen- 
ing during the next decade, the period when 
the great changes of automation will be 
made.” 
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Prof. Donald P. Campbell of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology told the 
conference that the scientific possibilities 
were not being put into practice fast enough 
because “every indication points to the need 
for more goods and more services in the 
immediate future: our population is grow- 
ing, our demands for new things are 
growing”. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, a mem- 
ber of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report, said that the 
group tentatively planned to look deeper 
into the public policy implication of 
automation. 

On the same day as the conference 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation dis- 
played a new “director system” that com- 
pany officials described as “the nervous 
system of automatic equipment.” It 
operates much like a monitor or human 
supervisor in the direction of complex 
machinery. 

The new system, it is reported, delivers 
ultra-reliable controls and yet has no 
moving parts, using instead special magnetic 
amplifiers and transistors. 

Company officials said that if the 
necessary machinery and equipment were 
available, the use of the director system 
would make possible the push-button 
factory. 

Introducing the system, Westinghouse 
Vice-President John K. Hodnette said: 
“Tomorrow’s automatic manufacturing pro- 
cess, using such a control as the director 
system, not only will produce more and 
better products at lower cost but will 
provide more jobs over-all because of the 
greatly increased demand for these 
products”. 


B.C. Fishermen Can Obtain 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Self-employed fishermen in _ British 
Columbia may voluntarily take advantage 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Labour Minister Lyle Wicks announced 
recently following discussions between the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union, the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Associa- 
tion, the Native Brotherhood of B.C., the 
B.C. Fisheries Association, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


Mr. Wicks said that fishermen employed 
by fishing companies and cannery workers 
were covered but that self-employed fisher- 
men who owned their own boats and sold 
their fish where they pleased had not 
previously been able to enjoy the protec- 
tion of workmen’s compensation. Coverage 


of such “independent operators’ was pro- 
vided for by an amendmenet to the Act 
passed last year (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1740). 

Under the new scheme, a fisherman will 
estimate the number of months for which 
he wants coverage, and also his earnings 
for this period. The cost to the individual 
will be two per cent of his earnings, which 
may not exceed a maximum of $333 a 
month nor be less than $100 a month. 

Benefits available to fishermen are iden- 
tical to those enjoyed by all others covered 
by the Act and will be paid only for those 
compensable accidents sustained during the 
period in which payments are made to 
the fund. 


Technical Personnel 


Increases 4,200 in Year 

A total of 46,023 technical personnel, an 
increase of 4,239 over a year ago, is now 
registered with the Technical Personne!) 
Section of the Department of Labour, 
according to figures released recently. The 
Technical Personnel Section maintains a 
file of punch cards on technical graduates 
of Canadian universities. 

Of the 35,738 persons for whom ecards are 
now available, 6,046 are graduates in 
chemistry and chemical engineering. Among 
the other major occupations registered are 
the following: civil engineering, 5,624; 
mechanical engineering, 5,503; electrical 
engineering, 4,906; agriculture, 3,262; and 
architecture, 1,155. 


IG States Increase 
Jobless Benefits 

Sixteen states in the United States have 
raised their maximum unemployment insur- 
ance benefits so far this year. The states 
in which the increases have been approved 


and their old and new rates are as 
follows :— 
Old New 
ATION. oie otk $20.00 $30.00 
(Arleemsasinmee.acies sf 22.00 26.00 
dahiosps: Sere se.S. 25.00 30.00 
indiarias. SMF 27.00 30.00 
1KoNcist See eee eee ee 26.00 30.00 
CRESS yh Sheer sm RK, 28.00 32.00 
Montane sheasiiaon s28's 23.00 26.00 
New Hampshire ... 30.00 382.00 
INewie Lorkwas ito tA 30.00 36.00 
North Dakota ..... 32.00 35.00 
Pennsylvania ....... 30.00 35.00 
Rhode Island ...... 25.00 30.00 
Tennessee. ........- 26.00 33.00 
eliten liters Bares, ciphers ats 27.50 33.00 
Mermionty dé) 95h .6n 25.00 28.00 
Washington ........ 30.00 35.00 


In addition. to the above states, Alaska 
increased its maximum benefits from $35 
a week to $45. The following states in- 
creased the duration of benefits: Arizona, 
20 to 26 weeks; Arkansas, 16 to 18; Iowa, 
20 to 24; Pennsylvania, 26 to 30; Vermont, 
20 to 26. 

Last December, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, sent letters to the 
Governors of the states urging on them 
improvements in the state unemployment 
insurance Jaws. Earlier, both President 
Kisenhower and the Labor Secretary had 
urged this course on the states. 


Suggests New Basis for 


Unemployment Insurance 
Unemployment insurance’ should be 
placed on a basis more akin to other types 
of insurance, with employers’ contributions 
related to the risk, the president of the 
North American Life Assurance Company, 
W.N. Anderson, told the Winnipeg Tribune. 
Unemployment insurance, he said, is a 
better weapon to fight insecurity and unem- 
ployment than the guaranteed annual wage. 
If employers had to pay contributions to 
the fund more closely related to the cost 
of paying benefits to employees laid off by 
them, instead of on a flat rate basis, regard- 
less of risk, as at present, they would have 
more incentive to maintain employment, 


said Mr. Anderson. 


3 More Provinces Join 
In Grants to Disabled 


With the signing of three further federal- 
provincial agreements, eight provinces have 
now joined Ottawa in plans to apply the 
Disabled Persons Act, it was announced 
last month by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Mr. Martin said that agreements have 
been completed with Quebec, British 
Columbia and Newfoundland, effective in 
Quebec from the beginning of this year 
and in British Columbia and Newfound- 
land from April 1, 1955. The Minister 
noted that the remaining provinces, Ontario 
and Manitoba, are in course of making the 
necessary provisions and that completion of 
agreements with them, also, is expected 
shortly. 

The Disabled Persons Act provides for 
allowances to totally and permanently dis- 
abled persons who fulfil certain income and 
residence requirements. The minimum age 
for the benefits is 18. The federal and 
provincial governments share the cost of 
the allowances, the maximum to which the 
federal 50 per cent applies being $40 a 
month. 
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Advisory Committee 
On Rehabilitation Meets 


The civilian rehabilitation program, which 
originated at a national conference held in 
Toronto in 1951, was reviewed and plans 
for expanding services to handicapped 
persons were outlined at a meeting in 
Ottawa last month of the executive of the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. Dr. 
G. Fred MeNally, former chancellor of the 
University of Alberta, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

Dr. McNally expressed the gratification 
of the Committee that physically- 
handicapped persons are now being 
rehabilitated through the co-operation of 
federal and provincial authorities in eight 
provinces. 

To date, eight provinces have signed 
the Rehabilitation Co-ordination Agree- 
ment and have appointed provincial co- 
ordinators (see preceding page). During 
the presentation of reports by the pro- 
vincial co-ordinators, discussion centred 
around the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation 
Services Agreement and agreements under 
the Canadian Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, which are administered by 
the federal Department of Labour, and the 
health grants and medical rehabilitation 
grant administered by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. The rela- 
tionship between rehabilitation and the 
Disability Allowances Program was also 
discussed by the Committee. 

In addition to the Provincial Co- 
ordinators of Rehabilitation, the National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, Ian Camp- 
bell, and representatives of federal govern- 
ment Departments directly concerned with 
assisting handicapped persons, the confer- 
ence was attended by members representing 
industry, labour, education, welfare agencies, 
the medical profession and the provincial 
governments. 

It was decided to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
in September. 


Provincial Rehabilitation 
Co-ordinators Confer 


At the first conference of its kind in 
Canada, eight recently-appointed provincial 
co-ordinators of rehabilitation met in 
Ottawa last month to discuss Canada’s 
developing federal-provincial program of 
rehabilitation for the civilian disabled. 

During the week, the co-ordinators 
took part in a meeting of the Executive 
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Committee of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons (see above). 

Physically-handicapped persons were now 
actually being rehabilitated through the 
program, A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, said in opening the meeting. 
The work that had gone into the organiza- 
tion of the rehabilitation program in the 
past four years was beginning to bear fruit 
and the program would develop steadily as 
facilities became available and community 
resources were used more effectively, he 
reported. 

The purpose of the meeting, which was 
arranged by the National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, was to provide an 
opportunity for the co-ordinators to meet 
and discuss mutual problems with officials 
of the three federal government depart- 
ments concerned with the over-all reha- 
bilitation program: the Departments of 
Labour, National Health and Welfare, and 
Veterans Affairs. 

The meeting was attended by the follow- 
ing provincial rehabilitation co-ordinators: 
C. E. Bradbury, Victoria, B.C.; L. R. Gue, 
Edmonton, Alta.; J. O. Probe, Regina, 
Sask.; W. N. Boyd, Winnipeg, Man.; G. 
Wilfred Crandlemire, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Frank G. Wellard, Halifax, N.S.; Brig. 
William W. Reid, Charlottetown, P.E.L.; 
and Walter H. Davis, St. John’s, Nfld. It 
was attended also by Gifford C. Price, 
Director of Rehabilitation Services for 
Ontario. 

Each of these provincial officials is 
currently engaged in setting up a system 
for locating the persons in his province 
who could benefit from rehabilitation and 
for developing methods for guiding these 
people through the various stages of the 
rehabilitation process. Each is responsible, 
within his own province, for co-ordinating 
the work of the various government and 
voluntary agencies which provide services 
in the field of rehabilitation. 

Provincial co-ordinators are appointed 
under a federal-provincial agreement which 
makes federal funds available for the shar- 
ing of the costs involved in the appoint- 
ments. 

This agreement is a part of the three- 
fold national program, which is based on 
co-operation between the federal Govern- 
ment, the provincial Governments and the 
various voluntary welfare agencies. The 
aim of the program is to make rehabilita- 
tion services available to everyone in 
Canada who needs them. Its objective is 
to develop the latent skills and abilities of 
the handicapped, so that their lives can 
become as full and productive as possible. 


N.Z. Embarks on Civilian — 
Rehabilitation Program 


New Zealand has approved the estab- 
lishment of a health recovery centre and 
the occupational training of disabled per- 
sons who cannot be placed in private 
employment. The training will be carried 
out in centres operated by the Disabled 
Servicemen’s Re-establishment League. 

This decision was based on the recom- 
mendations of a government  inter- 
departmental committee set up last year 
to advise on the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons. 

(New Zealand’s action follows by about 
three years that of Canada, who in early 
1951 called a conference (L.G., April 1951, 
p. 454) from which resulted the country’s 
national program for the rehabilitation of 
civilian disabled (see above)). 


Retraining 

The retraining portion of the rehabilita- 
tion program will be handled by the 
Department of Labour through its employ- 
ment service, which will work in close 
association with other government depart- 
ments, welfare organizations, hospitals, and 
medical authorities. The Department’s 
first objective will be to make every effort 
to place in private employment any dis- 
abled persons who apply. 

Any disabled person may apply to the 
Department of Labour for rehabilitation 
assistance and if at the end of one month 
he has not been placed in normal employ- 
ment his case will then be considered by 
a District Selection Panel to determine 
whether he is suitable to undertake training 
in one of the League’s training centres. 

Each panel is comprised of representa- 
tives of the Department of Labour, the 
Disabled Servicemen’s Re-establishment 
League, and an industrial medical officer of 
the Department of Health. The District 
Panels will make recommendations to a 
National Panel which has similar repre- 
sentation and its decision will be final. 


—————ss 


Placement 

Specially selected officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour will be appointed as 
secretaries of the panels and in addition to 
secretarial duties will act as special place- 
ment officers. One of their tasks will be 
to establish and maintain a liaison between 
the Department. and hospitals, welfare 
organizations, other departments, and 
industry in general. The co-operation of 
private employers in providing employment 
opportunities for the handicapped will be 
considered of first importance. 


Department Issues Film 
On Aid for Spinal Injuries 

The newest federal Department of Labour 
accident prevention film received its 
premiere showing in Toronto April 5 at 
the annual convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations. It is titled 
“The Early Handling of Spinal Injuries”. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, said he believed the new film 
might prove to be the most useful of all 
the Department’s films on the subject since 
the message it contained applied to every- 
one in all walks of life. 

Mr. Gregg said that medical experts 
most qualified to discuss spinal injuries had 
assured the Department that a great many 
cases of permanent paralysis and death 
from such injuries were the direct result 
of mishandling by persons at the scene of 
the accident. Many injured persons each 
year have their injuries increased as a result 
of the natural desire of those at the scene 
of an accident, industrial or otherwise, to 
rush the patient to the local hospital, for- 
getting that improper handling of a badly 
injured back may result in paraplegia or 
even death. 

In addition to the inestimable suffering 
and hardship resulting from mishandling, 
there was the question of high costs in 
dollars and cents. The Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board had reported that one 
paraplegic case may cost employers assessed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The film offers first the message that if 
a spinal injury is suspected the patient is 
not to be moved under any condition unless 
qualified first aid is available. Even sitting 
the patient up to give him a drink of water 
may have fatal results. The film goes on 
to explain what is meant by a broken back 
and how the injury need not be permanent 
if handled properly. It then shows the 
elements of first aid handling. 

In the preparation of the film the Depart- 
ment and the National Film Board had 
as consultants the following: Dr. Harry 
Botterell, Department of Neurosurgery, 
University of Toronto; Dr. Robert Mustard, 
Department of Surgery, University of 
Toronto; Dr. Alben Jousse, Medical 
Director, Lyndhurst Lodge, Canadian Para- 
plegic Association; and Dr. Harvey Doney, 
Lyndhurst Lodge, Canadian Paraplegic 
Association. 

Although designed primarily for indus- 
trial showing, the film has a much wider 
appeal and is expected to be in demand 
particularly by those concerned with the 
teaching of first aid. 
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British Labour Leader. 
Arthur Deeckin Dead 


Arthur 


Deakin, 
Britain’s Trades Union Congress and Sec- 
retary of the 1,800,000-member Transport 
and General Workers Union, died May 1 


a former Chairman of 


while addressing a May Day rally in 
Leicester, England. Mr. Deakin, who was 
64, became Secretary of the TGWU in 
1946, succeeding the late Ernest Bevin, 
who became Foreign Secretary in the 
Labour Government. 

Born in 1890, the late labour leader 
became a trade unionist at the age of 14 
and held his first official post in the Dock, 


Wharf, Riverside and General Workers’ 
Union, which in 1922 became part of 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. He then held the position of 


Assistant District Secretary of the North 
Wales area of the Union, and was appointed 
National Secretary of the General Workers’ 
Group in 1932, becoming Assistant Secretary 
of the Union in 1935. In 1940 he became 
Acting General Secretary and in 1946 he 
was elected General Secretary. 

Mr. Deakin succeeded Lord Citrine as 
President of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. In 1948 he declared that the 
Federation was rapidly becoming only an 
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instrument for the furtherance of Soviet 
policy and the following year he led the 
British delegates out of the group. 

Before the Second World War, the British 
labour official had attended a number of 
international conferences of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in Geneva and 
had represented his union at the Inter- 
national Tripartite Conference of the 
Textile Industry held in Washington. 
Following the war he attended sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and in 1947 was fraternal 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labour convention. 

In 1953 he was the TUC’s fraternal 
delegate to the convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in Ottawa. 

Mr. Deakin devoted considerable time 
and effort in 1948 to the TUC Special 
Economic Committee towards finding a 
solution to some of the problems facing 
the United Kingdom’s economy and con- 
sidering what measures might be taken to 
assist in overcoming these difficulties. 

Mr. Deakin served on many government 
committees, including the National Joint 
Advisory Council to the Minister of Labour 
and the British Productivity Council, the 
successor of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity. In addition, the late 
labour leader was a Vice-President and a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and a member of the Executive 
Committee and General Council of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion. 

In 19483, Mr. Deakin was made a 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire, in 1949 a Companion of Honour, 
and in 1954 a privy councillor. 


T. A. Fishbourne 
Promoted in UIC 


T. A. Fishbourne has been appointed 
Chief of the Employment Specialists 
Division, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, it was announced last month. — 

Mr. Fishbourne succeeds W. Duncan, now 
Prairie Regional Superintendent (L.G., 
Sept. 1954, p. 1227). He joined the UIC 
in 1947 and was an employment specialist © 
in the Montreal local and regional offices 
before coming to Ottawa in 1950 as secre- 
tary of the National Employment Com- 
mittee. He transferred to the Employment 
Specialists Division in 1952. 

A former high school teacher in St. 
Lambert, Que. Mr. Fishbourne’ was 
educated in public and high schools in 


St. Lambert and at Macdonald College of 


McGill University. He also studied- at 
Queen’s University. 
Mr. Fishbourne served overseas four 


years as an intelligence officer with the 
RCAF, being discharged in 1945 with the 
rank of Squadron Leader. 


Appoint New Director 


OF UIC Public Relations 

The appointment of F. G. (Ted) Flint 
as Director of Public Relations for the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
announced last month. He succeeded Ray 
Brown, who retired recently from govern- 
ment service (L.G., Oct. 1954, p. 1383). Mr. 
Flint assumed his new duties on April 1. 

Mr. Flint began his newspaper career in 
the Toronto area and later joined the 
London Free Press, where he served as a 
reporter and feature editor. After two 
years with the Canadian Army overseas, 
he resumed his studies at the University 
of Western Ontario, where he was gradu- 
ated with a BA degree in journalism in 
1948. 

For the past seven years he has been 
employed as an editor with the Editorial 
Division of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 


CCA President Concerned 
About Wage Demands 


While many groups share the responsi- 
bility in continuing to give purchasers of 
construction more value for their building 
dollar, said W. G. Malcom, President of 
the Canadian Construction Association, in 
-an address in Toronto last month, “the 
emphasis at this time of the year is 
perhaps on labour since the negotiating 
season for new wage agreements is 
currently in full swing and concern is being 
expressed at the requests for higher wage 
rates and other benefits being made by the 
unions”. 

“An additional reason”, Mr. Malcom said, 
“for the current emphasis on labour is that 
wage rates are the only upward cost factor 
among the main items that make up con- 
struction costs. 

“Material prices have in general declined 
somewhat and delivery delays have pretty 
well disappeared during the past three 
years; intense competition throughout the 
industry has reduced profit margins to rock 
bottom; new techniques and equipment 
have increased efficiency ; designers are 
becoming more cost-conscious and there 
has been a marked inerease in the modern- 
igzation of building by-laws. 
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“However,” Mr. Malcom noted, “these 
downward factors in construction costs have 
been offset and in a number of cases 
exceeded by increased wage rates. There 
has been a tendency for our employees to 
expect am increase in wages each year as 
an automatic event. 

“Owners need assurance,’ Mr. Malcom 
said, “concerning the level of construction 
costs and it is important to remember that 
decisions will be made this year not only 
for 1955 projects but also for those pro- 
posed for 1956 and 1957.” A ten-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, he said, added about 
$200 in labour costs on the average house 
and about double that by the time the 
mortgage is paid up. 

“The extension of construction work into 
the winter,’ he said, “has given most of 
the ‘regular’ tradesmen another two or 
three months’ employment and income a 
year and there should be further improve- 
ments along these lines.” 

In appealing for restraint with regard 
to wage negotiations, he cited “the sense 
of responsibility recently shown by the 
construction trade unions in Chicago in 
proposing that no imcreases in wage rates 
or other benefits be sought this year” as 
being especially signifteant. “There, as in 
Canada, stable living costs and high wages 
on the one hand and a general consolida- 
tion of business and tightening of prices 
on the other indicated that further in- 
creases in labour costs were not in the 
interests of those depending upon con- 
struction for employment,’ Mr. Malcom 
said. 


Canadian Labour Declines 
Invitations to Moscow 

Canadian trade union congresses this 
year received invitations to celebrate May 
Day in Moscow. Telegrams were received 
from the Soviet Central Council of Trade 
Unions by Presidents Claude Jodoin of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, A. R. Mosher 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
Gérard Picard of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

None will send representatives. “We 
don’t intend to have our organization used 
for propaganda purposes by an ideology to 
which we stand unalterably opposed,” CCL 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
declared. 

The Soviet invitation requested each 
congress to send four delegates on a 15-day 
visit to aid in the “development of mutual 
understanding and friendly relations”. 
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January Labour Income 


Higher than Year Earlier 

Total labour income received by Cana- 
dian paid workers in January declined to 
an estimated $984,000,000 from $1,025,000,000 
in December, following the customary 
seasonal decline of activity, but was 4 per 
cent above the estimated total income of 
$945,000,000 for January last year. 

The drop in labour income in January 
from December was common to all major 
industrial groups and ranged between 
$4,000,000 for finance and services and 
$11,000,000 for both construction and 
the distributive trades. The curtailment of 
outdoor construction work and the post- 
Christmas contraction in trade contributed 
to the larger losses in the two latter groups. 


Industrial Comparison 


Compared with a year earlier, labour 
income in January was larger for the 
primary group of agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, trapping, mining, and for the con- 
struction, distributive, and finance and 
services groups, and smaller for manufac- 
turing, while supplementary labour income 
was unchanged. Increases ranged from 
$2,000,000 for the primary and distributive 
groups to $23,000,000 for finance and 
services. 


Grads’ Starting Salaries 
Up Noticeably since °46 
During the nine-year period from 1946 
to 1954 there has been a marked upward 
trend in starting salaries of university 
graduates in Canada, it is shown in the 
regular Quarterly Bulletin prepared by the 
Technical Personnel Section of the Depart- 
ment, which includes information on 
median starting salaries for graduates, 
1946-54. From the data accumulated since 
1946, it was possible to ascertain the 
median starting salaries in 16 different 
professional fields for each year in the 
nine-year period. 


Engineers’ Rise Greatest 


It was estimated that the rise was 
greatest for electrical engineers, with 81-8 
per cent, and smallest for agricultural 
graduates, with 54-8 per cent. For eight 
of the professions listed the increase was 
estimated at more than 70 per cent. 

Starting salaries in 1947 were, for the 
most part, close to those paid in 1946. 
However, in 1948, there was a noticeable 
increase in starting salaries but the most 
substantial increases occurred between 1951 
and 1952. In 1953 and 1954 the increases 
have been moderate. 
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Median monthly starting salaries for 
graduates in chemical and civil engineering 
in 1946 were $175 and $180, respectively, 
while those for 1954 are shown in the 
Bulletin as $310 and $315. The highest 
monthly figure cited was that for petroleum 
engineering graduates, whose median salary 
was shown as $320, while the lowest, $260, 
was that for graduates in agriculture. 


Meeting to Discuss Aid 
To Underdeveloped States 


A national conference on Canadian aid 
to underdeveloped countries, organized by 
the United Nations Association, was 
scheduled to be held in Ottawa on May 
27 and 28. 


The conference’s purpose was listed as 
three-fold: (1) to provide reliable infor- 
mation about what Canada has done and 
is doing, also about the need that exists 
in different parts of the world; (2) to 
afford an opportunity for discussion that 
may lead to specific recommendations for 
Canadian action; (3) to arouse general 
interest in the problem across the country. 

Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, had agreed to open the 
conference. It had also been arranged for 
Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries, 
to chair a panel discussion on the Colombo 
Plan and for Dr. H. L. Keenleyside to 


address the conference on United Nations 


programs. 


Women Comprise Third 
Of U.S. Labour Force 


In the United States, women comprise’ 
one-third of the total labour force and 
approximately 6,750,000 of them are 45 
years old or older, it was reported by 
Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn, US. representative 
on the United Nations Commission of the 
Status of Women that met last month. 

Many more than half the women workers 
in the United States are 35 years old or 
more, she said, and the trend is towards 
a higher proportion of women workers in 
the older age-groups. The figures indicate, 
Mrs. Hahn said, why the employment of 
older women is a_ vitally important 
subject. 

Mrs. Hahn also pointed out that while 
the total labour force increased from 
22,000,000 to 60,000,000 since the last 
decade of the 19th Century, the number 
of women rose four and one-half times 
while that of men increased only two and 
one-half times. 


—— ! 


More Women in Industry 
Than in Past Four Years 


Of every thousand persons employed 
by Canadian industry at the start of 
February, 229 were women, the largest 
February proportion since 1950, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This year’s figure compared with 227 per 
thousand last year, 224 in 1953, 215 in 
1952, 225 in 1951, 231 in 1950, 223 in 1949 
and 1948, 226 in 1947 and 241 in 1946. 

Industrial employment in Canada was 1-1 
per cent below the 1954 level at the start 
of February. However, the decline over 
the 12 months was sharper for men than 
for women, amounting to 1-3 per cent and 
0-4 per cent respectively. 


Employment Level 


Compared with a month earlier the 
February level of industrial employment 
was down 3 per cent with a _ sharper 
decline for women (3-2 per cent) than for 
men (2:9 per cent). The seasonal drop 
was slightly steeper than a year earlier. 
Industrially, the largest losses were in con- 
struction, logging, trade, and transporta- 
tion, storage and communication. Smaller 
contractions were reported in mining, 
public utility operation and the service 
industries. 

Employment in manufacturing showed a 
slight increase of 0-4 per cent, the first 
advance since September 1, most of the 
gain occurring in durable goods plants. 
Male factory workers showed an insignifi- 
cant increase but the number of women in 
manufacturing rose 1-5 per cent. Com- 
pared with a year earlier the number of 
women was down by 3 per cent and the 
number of men by 4:5 per cent. The 
larger percentage loss among men was 
partly the result of industrial disputes 
involving relatively few women. The pro- 
portion of women per thousand employees 
in manufacturing at the start of February 
was 224, which compared with 221 a year 
earlier, 223 in 1953, 217 in 1952 and 233 
in 1951. 


15,000 Accident Claims 
In Government Service 


Total number of occupational accident 
and diseases claims under the Government 
Employees Compensation Act in the fiscal 
year 1954-55 was 15,690. This compared 
with 14,973 in the fiscal year 1953-54 and 
14,305 in 1952-53. Fatalities numbered 30 
as against 16 in 1953-54 and 19 in 1952-53. 

Broken down, the claims were: 10,155 
medical aid only; 5,093 compensation 
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(ineluding 2,487 full salary and 2,606 com- 
pensation proper) ; 55 pensions, 30 for death 
and 357 rejected claims. 

As in the past, “struck by” various objects 
was the principal cause of accidents; 
bruises, cuts, lacerations and punctures, the 
principal types of injuries. 


CCA President Urges 
Extension of N.H.A. 


While paying tribute to the federal and 
provincial governments for passing legis- 
lation that gave Canadian families special 
assistance in financing their own homes, 
W. G. Malcom, President of the Canadian 
Construction Association, told members of 
the Toronto Builders’ Exchange last month 
that “the fact remains, however, that a 
large proportion of our people cannot meet 
the present down payment and other 
financing requirements”. 


Association Policy 


The CCA President summarized Associa- 
tion policies advocated for several years to 
extend the scope of the National Housing 
Act to include families with more modest 
incomes as follows:— 

1. Greater liberalization of the present 
NHA terms, with special emphasis on a 
reduction in the size of the down pay- 
ment to 10 per cent past the present $8,000 
limit. 

2. Provision of 


“open-end” mortgages, 


_ permitting young couples to purchase small 


homes and expand them later at the same 
mortgage rates. 

3. Provision of NHA loans to finance the 
purchase of existing houses. 

Mr. Malcom also advocated greater 
activity by the various governments in the 
execution of land-assembly schemes under 
the National Housing Act and the sponsor- 
ship by local groups of low rental housing 
projects under the NHA’s limited-dividend 
project provisions. 


Operating Engineers 
Re-affiliate with TLC 


The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, suspended from affiliation with 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada three years ago for failure to pay 
adequate per capita tax (L.G., 1952, p. 13), 
has now rejoined the TLC. 

The executive council of the TLC has 
asked all Federations and Trades and 
Labour Councils to extend an invitation 
to Operating Engineers’ local unions in 
their area or province to affiliate. 
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Member of Department 
Author of DND Pamphlet 


Labour unions, their organization, history 
and position and functions in Canadian 
society, form the basis of an article by J. T. 
Montague of the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, that has 
been published as the May 1 number of 
Current Affairs by the Department of 
National Defence. 

The publication is produced, in both 
English and French, by that Department’s 
Bureau of Current “Affairs for use by 
Canada’s armed forces in discussion of 
Canadian and international affairs. 


Manitoba to Enquire 
into Home Labour 


A probe of home labour in Manitoba was 
ordered last month by Hon. C. E. Greenlay, 
Provincial Labour Minister. 

The Minister appointed E. R. Siddall, 
former provincial rental control officer, as 
a one-man industrial inquiry commission to 
investigate allegations that “to an increas- 
ing extent” manufacturers of stitched goods 
and other articles are arranging to have 
certain operations in the manufacture 
performed by workers in their homes with 
pay on a unit or multiple unit basis. 

The home labour situation has been a 
major cause of complaint to the Depart- 
ment by labour unions. They charge that 
persons doing the work in their homes often 
are not paid according to the Minimum 
Wage Act, and that they are denied vaca- 
tions with pay, unemployment imsurance 
coverage and workmen’s compensation. 

The provincial Legislature’s industrial 
relations committee are to meet during the 
Legislature’s recess to consider Mr. Siddall’s 
report and possible action on it. 


DBS Issues New Paper 
On Labour Force 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics last 
month released Reference Paper No. 59, 
entitled The Labour Force, November 1945- 
January 1955, containing a revised historical 
series of the employment characteristics of 
the Canadian population based upon the 
regular sample surveys conducted by the 
Bureau. 

In surveys preceding February this year, 
certain remote and relatively inaccessible 
areas of Canada were not included in the 
estimates. The present reference paper 
shows revised data for all surveys, so that 
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all estimates relate to the entire area of 
the ten provinces. In addition, there have 
been incorporated revisions based upon age 
and sex distributions obtained from the 
1951 Census of Canada. For these reasons, 
the estimates in Reference Paper No. 58 
differ from those in Reference Paper 
No. 35 (The Labour Force, November 1945- 
March 1952) and in subsequent Labour 
Force bulletins. However, the estimates in 
this new reference paper form a consistent 
series from the first survey in 1945, and 
future monthly bulletins will be on the 
same basis. 

Besides its comprehensive statistical data, 
presented in thirteen tables and an 
appendix, Reference Paper No. 58 contains 
a textual outline of the coverage of the 
labour force sample surveys, definitions of 
the terms used, and a brief statement on 
the reliability of the estimates. The publi- 
cation runs to 110 pages and is obtaimable 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at $1 a 
copy. 


Appoint New Chairman of 
B.C. Compensation Board 


On April 5 James Edwin Eades, Van- 
couver lawyer, was appointed Chairman of 
the British Columbia Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board to succeed Adam Bell, who 
gave up the position because of ill health 
following a motor accident. 

Mr. Eades, born in England in 1903, 
was educated in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in 1925. 

He had been chairman of conciliation 
boards and lone arbiter in many industrial 
disputes. 

Mr. Eades took over the chairmanship 
on May 1. 


Asks Union Co-operction 
On Older Worker Problem 


Philip M. Kaiser, special assistant to New 
York’s Governor Harriman on problems of 
the ageing, in an address last month called 
on unions to co-operate with employers in 
tailoring job requirements for the benefit 
of elderly persons. 

Discrimination, said Mr. Kaiser, against 
men and women on the basis of age was as 
deserving of condemnation as discrimina- 
tion based on race or religion. He urged 
that the same effort be made to fit jobs 
to the needs of older workers as had been 
done in the case of women and the 
physically handicapped. 


Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Govts. 


Amend B.C. Lebour Act, 
CCL Federation Asks 


Terming the Labour Relations Act 
passed in 1954 as “probably the most 
controversial Act that the organized labour 
movement in the province has been con- 
fronted with,’ the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL), in its annual 
brief presented to the Government on 
February 9, called upon the provincial 
Government to re-open the Act for amend- 
ment. The Federation said its membership 
“still feel that the action of the Govern- 
ment was wrong in passing such a contro- 
versial Bill without the workmen in this 
province having a proper chance to study 
it and express their opinions on it”. 

In addition, the brief asked that the Act 
be further amended so that both parties 
named in an injunction application will 
have to appear before the party issuing the 
injunction before it is granted and also 
that cases be presented personally rather 
than by mail to the Labour Relations 
Board in order that the other party in the 
case might be present to hear the charges 
and, if necessary, refute them. 

Emphasizing its concern with unemploy- 
ment, the brief contained a_ ten-point 
program adopted at the Federation’s recent 
convention (L.G., Feb., p. 165). The 
Federation also endorsed the brief on 
unemployment presented to the Govern- 
ment on December 10 at a conference 
convened by Labour Minister Lyle Wicks 
to consider unemployment problems in the 
province. 

Declaring its support for the B.C. 
Hospital Insurance Act, the brief urged that 
it be amended in order that: all forms of 
co-insurance might be abolished, hospital 
care be provided for all chronic cases, all 
treatment for in-patients be extended to 
out-patients without additional payment 
to the hospitals, patients requiring hospital 
care be admitted to any available accom- 
modation without extra cost and that the 
cost of ambulance, including air ambulance, 
be paid by the scheme. 

Referring to legislation dealing with racial 
discrimination and fair employment practices 
passed by the federal Government and some 
provincial governments, the labour federa- 
tion urged the B.C. Government to intro- 
duce the following measures :— 

A Fair Employment Practices Act to 
eliminate discrimination in employment. 

A Bill to eliminate discrimination in 
providing goods and -services to the general 
public. 


A Bull of Rights to guarantee funda- 
mental rights to all. 

Also requested in the brief were :— 

Removal of means test for blind persons. 

Exemption to $1,500 for single blind 
persons for income tax purposes. 

Exemption of $3,500 for married blind 
persons. 

Increased pensions for the blind. 

Enactment of a government-sponsored 
automobile insurance scheme. 

Piping of natural gas into the villages 
and municipalities of the province to be 
controlled by a public utility. 


N.S. Federation (TLC) Asks 
Trade Union Act Changes 


Requests for amendments to the pro- 
vincial Trade Union Act were made in the 
brief presented to the provincial Cabinet 
February 15 by the. Nova Scotia Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (TLC). It 
was the first brief of the newly-formed 
Federation (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1111). 

The requested amendments would make 
certification of unions mandatory where the 
applicant has obtained 51 per cent of the 
employees of a unit, eliminate certification 
votes when the union in question has as 
members a majority of the workers, and 
condemn as unfair labour practices threats 
of discharges, layoffs, closing the business 
and changing the working conditions during 
a period when the union has an application 
before the Labour Board. 

In addition, the brief asked that refusal 
by either party to sign a written agree- 
ment upon its completion be regarded as 
an unfair labour practice and that a Deputy 
Minister of Labour and additional con- 
ciliation officers be appointed. 

Amendment of the Industrial Standards 
Act in order that workers’ interests would be 
protected was requested by the TLC organ- 
ization. The brief also proposed that the 
payment for vacations by a system of stamps 
be instituted for the construction industry. 

In addition, the Federation called for:— 

Government entry into the field of 
automobile insurance. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

Equal pay for equal work for women 
employees in industry and in government. 

Several changes in the legislation affect- 
ing old age pensions, the Limitation of 
Hours Act, the Mothers’ Allowances Act, 
mental illness, the tourist industry, union- 
made goods and minimum wages. 
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Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


March 22 
Unemployment 


Debate on unemployment resumed. 

The House, on March 28, voted on the 
motion. proposed by Mrs. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West) and the amending 
motion put by Erhart Regier (Burnaby- 
Coquitlam). Both were defeated, the 
former by 130 to 71 and the latter by 
16l*to 71; 


March 24 
Criminal Code 


Bill to amend the Criminal Code 


received Royal Assent. 


March 30 
Unemployment Insurance 


‘ Supplementary Benefit—In reply to an 
inquiry as to whether, in view of the 
effect of the late spring on seasonal unem- 
ployment, the Government would extend 
the deadline for unemployment insurance 
supplementary benefit beyond April 15, the 
Minister’ said that after careful considera- 
tion of the matter the Government had 
decided not to do so. 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act (See also Unemployment Insurance 
Section, p. 569)—The Minister of Labour 
gave notice of his intention of introducing 
a measure to amend and consolidate the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in the follow- 
ing motion: 

That, it. is. expedient to introduce a 


measure to amend and _ consolidate the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and inter alia. 


; (a) to increase benefit rates, as well as to 

provide for certain changes in the duration 
of both regular and seasonal benefits; 

(b), to. adjust the contributions, and to. 
change contributions from a daily. basis to 
a weekly earnings basis, and benefits from 
a daily to a weekly basis; 

(c) to provide a graduated scale of 
allowable earnings in place of. present 
provisions related to casual earnings and 
non-compensable days; and 
_ (da) to provide further for certain changes 
re connection with the administration of the 

ct. 


On April 4, the House went into com- 
mittee. to consider the resolution. 

In a brief sketch of the history of the 
Act and the principal changes. made; since 
its passage on August 7, 1940, the Min- 
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ister said that several objectives have 
constantly been kept in view. These he 
listed as follows: 


That the insurance plan shall be main- 
tained.on a sound actuarial basis; that both 
the employment and insurance phases of the 
plan shall be adopted to meet Canada’s 
special conditions; that the bulk of contribu- 
tions be paid by the two parties directly 
benefited—workers and management—with 
the taxpayers at large making the minority 
contribution and bearing administration 
costs; that higher benefits be provided a 
worker with a family, compared with those 
to the worker with no dependents; that the 
benefits designed to alleviate the hardships 
of unemployment should not be of a nature 
that would lessen the incentive to work 
when jobs are available; and that an 
important accompaniment of the plan is to 
help workers find suitable jobs through the 
National Employment Service, and manage- 
ment find suitable workers. 


Over the years, the Act in its present 

form has become somewhat complicated, the 
Minister said. 
...Simplification has been needed that 
workers and employers might more readily 
understand its terms and that the admin- 
istration by the Commission might be 
facilitated. 

Experience has shown that the amount of 
protection at present given to certain groups 
of workers is not enough. 

This is particularly true of young workers 
who have not been in insured employment 
very long and of workers who. are. not. able 
to secure steady employment. 

Also, some benefit rates are no longer in 
line with earnings and they need to be 
raised. 

The new seasonal benefits initiated in 

January last should be made to apply to 
future winter seasons. 
’ There did appear to be the need of pro- 
viding for a better income maintenance plan. 
‘It.is also desirable that the amount of 
work it puts upon employers should be kept 
to the minimum necessary, and that efficient 
and economical administration should be 
possible. , 

These ,objectives have been kept in view in 
the proposed revision of the legislation. 


The most important changes, said Mr. 
Gregg, concern contributions and benefits. 

Contribution rates and the basis on which 
they are paid have both been revised. 
Under the Act as at present, in the lower 
wage brackets the rates are a considerably 
larger percentage of the workers’ earnings 
than in the -higher brackets. (Mr. Gregg. 
at this point asked, leave to have com- 
parative tables of present and proposed: 
benefit rates incorporated in Hansard.) 


At present, he said, workers make their 
contributions to the fund on a daily rate 
basis. It is proposed that future contribu- 
tions shall be made on the basis of about 
one per cent of earnings, with a like amount 
contributed by employers. 


There will be nine earnings classes, with 
the scale of contributions ranging from 16 
to 60 cents a week. Contributions will be 
more equitable in that the rate of contri- 
bution as a percentage of earnings will show 
much less variation than does the present 
scale. 

Generally speaking, the contribution pay- 
able by a worker will be lower than that 
now required for the corresponding earnings 
class. At the same time, the regrouping of 
the contribution classes will provide addi- 
tional classes in the higher earnings ranges, 
so that additional and higher rates of 
benefit will be available to workers in those 
earnings classes. 

At present, the maximum contributory 
bracket is reached when a person earns $48 
or more a week. The new scale provides 
for three further classes, which carry on. up 
to earnings of $57 or more a week, as indi- 
eated in the tables. 


Mr. Gregg then explained how the pro- 
posed contribution procedure will work 
(see p. 569). 

As to benefit features, there are several 
material changes, stated the Minister. 


Experience has made it clear, he said, 
that the present Act does not give suffi- 
cient protection to workers just entering 
insurable employment and those who by 
force of circumstances are not able to find 
steady work. At the same time, it pro- 
vides longer protection than is required for 
the vast majority of workers. 


We have found that although about one- 
third of all those establishing benefit rights 
are entitled to 180 days or more under the 
present Act, only about one-twentieth 
actually draw benefit for a period longer 
than 180 days. Many of these _ one- 
twentieth are married women and elderly 
people for whom alternative social security 
programs would seem to be more appro- 
priate. 

We feel that it is particularly important 
to provide better protection for young 
people just entering insurable employment 
and for those workers who can do little 
more than meet the minimum contribution 
requirements because of the effect, for in- 
stance, of seniority clauses in collective 
agreements. These clauses mean that when 
layoffs do occur, substantially the same group 
of workers lose their jobs each time, thus 
interrupting the build-up in their contribu- 
tions and reducing their benefit entitlement. 
In other words, the very workers who have 
needed protection the most have often found 
their opportunity to earn it is severely 
limited, through no fault of their own. 


For these reasons, said the Minister, it 
is proposed to change the benefit formula 
so that a greater amount of protection is 
made available to workers who have not 
been able to find steady work. Mr. Gregg 
then gave details of the present and pro- 
posed benefit formulas (see p. 570). 

As approximately 95 per cent of all 
claimants now draw less than 30 weeks’ 
benefit, the new benefit formula will take 
care of the great majority of persons who 
ordinarily work in insurable employment, 
the Minister explained. At the same time, 
it will provide greater protection to those 
who do not have long and steady employ- 
ment by lowering the maximum entitlement 
available and by incréasing substantially the 
minimum amount of benefit available. 
“The total effect of this change is to 
redistribute the amount of protection so 
that a greater proportion of it can actu- 
ally be taken advantage of by insured 
workers who become unemployed.” 

The changes as a whole, said the Min- 
ister, will mean that fewer claimants will 
exhaust their benefit before finding work. 

“The new Act will, in practice, give 
greater protection to a greater number of 
workers and will tend to concentrate that 
benefit where it is most needed.” 


The Minister then referred to the reduc- 
tion in the duration of the maximum 
regular benefit. He then explained the 
proposal to provide for a transitional pened 
(see p. 572). 

By the adoption of a weekly contribu- 
tion rather than a daily one, workers. will 
find it easier to build up contribution 
rights, particularly if they are forced to 
accept short-time employment, the Min- 
ister continued. For example, he said: 


If a person ordinarily working on a five- 
day week goes on short time of four days 
a week, under the daily stamp system he 
would receive four daily stamps for his 
week’s work rather than one weekly stamp. 
That meant that if the short-time condition 
lasted for three months, under the old daily 
plan he would be credited with 52 days or 
84 weeks. Under the new weekly plan he 
will be credited with 13 weeks. 

In order to re-qualify after a benefit 
period has terminated, a claimant will have 
to acquire additional credits by building up 
eight weeks of contributions in insurable 
employment since the commencement of. his 
previous claim, and have at least 30 contri- 
bution weeks in the previous two years. 
Contribution weeks more than a year old at 
the time of a subsequent claim, if they have 


already been used on a previous claim, can- 


not be used-a: second time to qualify either 
for rate or duration. 
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With respect to benefits, the Minister 
stated it was proposed to increase the 
weekly benefit rates. The new maximum 
for a person with a dependent will be $30 
per week in place of the present $24, and 
for a single person it will be $23 per week 
instead of $17.10. This revision, explained 
the Minister, “is intended to restore the 
proper relationship between benefit and 
ordinary earnings, so that this will not 
result in over-insurance in the lower earn- 
ings ranges or in under-insurance in the 
upper earnings ranges.” 

Another important feature, said the 
Minister, is what will now be known as 
“seasonal benefits”. These will replace the 
supplementary benefits in the present Act 


and will incorporate substantially the 
changes recently made earlier in this 
session. The seasonal benefits will be 


available to the same two classes of workers 
as at present—those who exhaust their 
regular benefits after April 15 of any year 
and those who do not have sufficient con- 
tributions to qualify for regular benefit but 
have made 15 weekly contributions subse- 
quent to March 31 preceding their claim. 

Like the supplementary benefits, they will 
be available from January 1 to April 15 
of each year. They will provide the full 
rate of benefit for 15 weeks in the case of 
those who exhaust their benefit rights, and 
for 10 to 15 weeks, instead of 3 to 6, in 
the case of those who have at least 15 but 
not 30 weeks of contributions. 

The protection offered by these seasonal 
benefits 1s the same and in some instances 
better than that now available from the 
recently amended supplementary benefits, 
the Minister stated. 

Mr. Gregg then outlined the proposals 


regarding non-compensable days, casual 
earnings and allowable earnings (see 
p: 572). 


In conclusion, the Minister asked that 
the Bill, after second reading, be referred 
to the Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations. 

During the ensuing debate, the Minister 
dealt’ with a number of points brought up. 

As regards extending coverage, he pointed 
out some of the difficulties encountered, 
referring as a case in point to hospital 
employees. 

Concerning coverage of fishermen, the 
Minister said that for many months 
officials have been working on the problem 
and he had not given up hope that a 
solution may be found, “whether it comes 
within the field of unemployment insurance, 
under some special measure administered 
by the Department of Fisheries or a 
combination of both”. 
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If and when a solution is found with 
respect to unemployment insurance, he 
said, it will be possible for fishermen so 
recommended for inclusion to be brought 
within the legislation without any further 
amendments to the Act. 

Referring to the guaranteed annual wage, 
his Department was keeping the situation 
under review, Mr. Gregg stated. As Min- 
ister of Labour, he said, he had learned 
that while an item is in process of discus- 
sion under collective bargaining the federal 
Government or Department of Labour 
should not interject itself. 

Long before next winter, said the Min- 
ister, it will be known how big a dent the 
experiments which are being carried on to 
provide year-round work can make in 
seasonal unemployment. “If it is a 
reasonably-sized dent, then what we can do 
federally we are going to do in co-operation 
with all the other forces. I do not know 
how far we can go but, in the experiments 
we have conducted this winter, the great 
labour organizations and organized indus- 
try have co-operated in the fullest possible 
fashion.” 

The Minister promised to “take another 
look this winter” at the regulation con- 
cerning married women. 


April 5 
Budget 


Presentation of the annual Budget. 


April 18 
Railway Act 


Bill amending the Railway Act to pro- 
vide for increasing the annual appropria- 
tion to the Grade Crossing Fund read a 
second time and referred to the Standing 
Committee on Railways, Canals and Tele- 
graph Lines. 


April 20 
Automation and Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Discussing the guaranteed annual wage, 
the related problem of automation and the 
manner in which it may affect the economy 
of this country, the member for Spadina 
David A. Croll, recommended the matter 
to the consideration of the Government 
(see p. 505). 

“This is no time to stand aloof,” he said. 
“Tt will be on us before we know it. I 
think we should study the problem before 
it becomes a labour issue. In that light, I 
present the matter to the Government for 
consideration.” 


Fatal Industrial Accidents, 1954 


50 fewer industrial fatalities in 1954 than in 1953. Accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, drop from 480,269 in 1953 to 463,043 last year 


During 1954 industrial fatalities in 
Canada* totalled 1,309, a decrease of 50 
from the 1953 figure of 1,359. Included 
in the final figure for 1953 are 14 deaths 
not previously reported. Accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards decreased 
from 480,269 in 1953 to 463,043 in 1954. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of their employment. Also in- 
cluded are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

During the year, there were 21 indus- 
trial accidents that caused the death of 


three or more persons in each case. Two 
of them occurred on the same day, 
January 22. At Lac Casse, Que., 10 men 


employed at a large hydro development 
were killed when one of the cables sup- 
porting the platform on which they were 
working broke loose and plunged the men 
80 feet to the bottom of a shaft. Near 
Dorval, Que., three men employed by a 
motor transport company lost their lives 
when the truck in which they were 
travelling was struck by a train at a level 
crossing. On January 29, near Catfish, 
Que., three lumbermen died as a result of 
a highway collision. The accident occurred 
when the truck in which they were riding 
crashed into the rear of a stalled truck 
loaded with sawn lumber. In an accident 
at sea on February 9, three fishermen from 
Glace Bay, N.S., were drowned when their 
fishing vessel was swamped during a heavy 
storm. At Beaver Cove, B.C., three loggers 
lost their lives on March 8 when the truck 
carrying them back to camp went out of 
control and struck an embankment. 

At Montmagny, Que., three trainmen 
were killed on April 6 when their train 
struck an open switch and crashed into a 
string of standing freight cars. On April 
8, at Moose Jaw, Sask., a mid-air collision 
between an airliner and a training plane 
resulted in the deaths of the four crew 
members, nine passengers who were travel- 
ling in connection with their work and a 
cleaning woman working in a house into 
which the crippled airliner crashed. In all, 


*Sce Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used 
to supplement these data but accidents 
reported in the press are included only 
after careful inquiry to avoid duplica- 
tion. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 


newspaper reports are the Department’s 


only source of information. Le? 38 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
trafic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial accidents may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of a lack 
of information in press reports. 


37 persons died in this accident, the worst 
in Canada’s aviation history. As the 
result of an accident at sea,’ 14 seamen 
were drowned on April 11 when the tugboat 
Chelan was lost during a severe storm. At 
the time of the accident the tugboat was 
en route from Skagway, Alaska, to Van- 
couver, B.C. A fire in a clothing factory 
at Ottawa, Ont., on June 7 resulted in the 
deaths of three female employees. On 
June 11, three river men employed by a 
logging company were drowned at Racine 
Lake, Ont., when their boat upset. At 
Montreal, Que., three stevedores working 
in the hold of a ship were overcome by 
poisonous fumes on June 29 when a 
cylinder of chlorine gas being lowered into 
the hold fell and burst open. 

On July 29, at Springhill, N.S., three coal 
miners were killed when a four-ton rock 
rolled down a mine shaft and struck the 
“rake” carrying the men to the surface. 
At Copper Cliff, Ont., three construction 
workers lost their lives on September 10, 
when a cable supporting the scaffold on 
which they were working snapped, hurling 
them 200 feet to the ground. Three 
employees of a Canadian telephone com- 
pany were killed at Thule, Greenland, on 
September 12, when the aircraft in which 
they were travelling crashed while attempt- 
ing to land. 

On October 2, a plane crash in the Yukon 
Territories took the lives of the pilot, a 
government engineer and two guides. Five 
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volunteer firemen of the Kingsway- 
Lambton, Ont., fire department were 
drowned October 16 when their fire truck 
was washed into the Humber River during 
a flash flood. At Montreal, Que., three 
painters were killed November 10 when the 
hooks holding the scaffold on which they 
were working gave way and let them fall 
a distance of 90 feet. Five crew members 
of the tug Rouille lost their lives off the 
coast of Nova Scotia on December 3, when 
the tug keeled over under a huge wave, 
filled with water and sank. In another 
accident at sea the next day three men 
were drowned near Powell River, B.C., 
when the tug YJeeshoe sank after being 
struck by the propeller of a freighter. At 
the time of the accident the tug was 
pulling away from the freighter after 
putting a pilot on board. On December 
8, five coal miners were crushed to death 
at Springhill, N.S., when the floor of the 
mine in which they were working heaved 
violently and buried them under tons of 
debris. At Montreal, Que., four transport 
company employees died December 22 in a 
fire that destroyed the warehouse of their 
employer. 

Fatalities by Causes—An analysis of the 
causes* of the 1,309 fatalities that occurred 
during the year shows that 344 were the 
result of being “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles and other objects”. 
Within this group the largest number of 
deaths was caused by falling trees (65), 
objects falling in mines or quarries (41), 
automobiles and trucks (35), and land- 
slides or cave-ins (33). Accidents that 
involved “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 


*Table H-2 contains information on industrial 
fatalities classified by industry and by cause; the 
cause classification used is that adopted January 
1, 1952. 


etc.” were responsible for 325 of the indus- 
trial deaths during the period. These 
included 144 fatalities involving automo- 
biles or trucks, 70 involving watercraft and 
54 as the result of tractor or loadmobile 
accidents. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 253 fatalities were reported. Of 
these, 242 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 

Fatalities by Provinces—(See Table H-3). 
The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1954 was 389 in 
Ontario, a decrease of 57 from the previous 
year. Of these, 92 occurred in manufac- 
turing, 58 in construction and 57 in the 
transportation industry. In Quebec 272 
fatalities were recorded, including 79 in 
construction, 41 in logging and 38 in the 
transportation industry. British Columbia 
followed with 263 during the year. Acci- 
dents in the logging industry were respon- 
sible for 81 of these fatalities. 

Fatalities by Industries;—The highest 
percentage of the 1,309 fatalities in 1954 
was in construction, with 18-2 per cent, an 
increase of slightly more than 1 per cent 
over the previous year. Fatalities in 
manufacturing accounted for 15-9 per cent, 
compared with 18-4 per cent in 1953. 

The percentage in. mining increased from 
13-8 per cent in 1953 to 15-4 per cent in 
1954. In the transportation industry, the 
percentage increased from 13-3 per cent in 
1953 to 15-0 per cent in the year under 
review. 


+See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a percentage of 
the grand total. The latest available figures of 


persons employed in the various industries are” 


also given; these, although not in any case for the 
year under review, are included to provide an 
approximate indication of the relative frequency 
of accidents from industry to industry. 


Jobs Declined by 1 Million in U.S. Last Year 


The number of jobs in the United States averaged 61,000,000 in 1954, a decline of. 


1,000,000 from the record high established in 1953, according to the annual report of the 


Census Bureau of the Department of Commerce. 


Employment climbed back to the level 


of a year earlier by the end of 1954, the report added. 
Non-agricultural employment averaged 54,700,000 in 1954, compared with 55,700,000 in 


1953, the report said, accounting for almost all of the employment decline. 


Agricultural 


jobs did not change significantly, it said, numbering about 6,500,000 in both years. 

The report noted that unemployment in 1954 averaged 3,200,000, about five per cent 
of the civilian labour force and almost double the record post-war low of 1953. At its 
1954 peak unemployment remained 1,000,000 below the post-war high of 4,700,000 in 1950. 

The total labour force, civilian and members of the armed forces, continued to expand 
and was estimated to average 67,800,000 in 1954, about 500,000 greater than the average of 


the previous year. 
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18” Annual Convention of the 


Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Decides to approach province’s CCL federation and CCCL about eventual 
merger, spends most time discussing employment and voices criticism 
of Labour Relations Act and conduct of lawyers in industrial disputes 


The Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC), 
taking the initiative in negotiations for a 
labour merger in that province, decided, 
at its 18th annual convention, to approach 
the Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions 
(CCL). and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour concerning 
eventual fusion of the three organizations, 
which have a combined membership of 
more than 300,000. 

Some 400 delegates of the Federation, 
meeting in Montreal on March 31 and 
April 1 and 2, decided in favour of a 
merger as soon as possible, emphasizing 
that “the time has come to unite in one 
single organization the various sections of 
the labour movement”. Some delegates, 
however, expressed doubts about the possi- 
bility and even the desirability of merger 
with the CCCL. 

Roger Provost, elected President for a fifth 
consecutive term, vehemently denounced 
the unemployment situation and threat- 
ened to appeal for government control if 
private enterprise cannot guarantee full 
employment. This question of unemploy- 
ment gave rise to the longest and most 
acrid discussion during the three-day 
convention. 

The President also attacked the Bar, 
accusing certain lawyers of using. dilatory 
tactics and suggesting that the Quebec Bar 
investigate the behaviour of some of its 
members engaged in industrial relations. 

The Quebec Labour Relations Act was 
also the object of strong criticism, when a 
number of delegates, maintaining that it 
did nothing to serve the cause of the 
labour movement, went so far as to call for 
its abolition. 

Several visitors, representing the religious, 
provincial and municipal authorities, spoke 
briefly at the inaugural session. 


The Rev. Henri Pépin, representing His’ 


Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, 
stressed the fact that the primary duty of 
a profession is to render service to society, 
and that unions must therefore help their 
members to acquire more skill. 


performs it.” 


“Work ’ 
well done,” he said, “benefits all, but it: 
benefits in the first place the one who. 


“You have an important part to play,” 
Father Pépin added, “especially in a 
democracy like ours, where there is a 
greater and greater need of unions to cope 
with problems of an economic and political 
nature.” 

Léon Lortie, municipal councillor and 
professor at the University of Montreal, 
who represented the Mayor of Montreal, 
reminded the delegates that the city of 
Montreal had become industrialized very 
rapidly, and that it had developed in a 
different direction from other cities in the 
province. 

Donat Quimper, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, gave a brief résumé of 
the important economic problems which 
the labour movement should study and 
solve, including unemployment, the guar- 
anteed annual wage and automation, 
problems which he called the “penalty of 
progress”. 

Also noticed on the platform were the 
Rev. P. D. Morin, Chaplain of the Inter- 
national Association of Firefighters; Col. 
James Heffernan, Manager of the National 
Employment Service offices for the Mont- 
real district; and Raoul Trépanier, con- 
ciliation officer of the federal Department 
of Labour. 


Presidential Address 


In his inaugural address, the President 
of the Federation attacked free enter- 
prise, because it cannot, by itself, ensure 
full employment; he also attacked the 
Quebec Bar, because lawyers too often 
embitter labour-management negotiations 
by employing dilatory tactics. 

On the unemployment problem, Mr. 
Provost stated that he believed in private 
enterprise; he added, however, that the 
labour movement will be forced to ask 
government authorities to intervene and to 
impose some form of control if private 
enterprise is unable to ensure full employ- 
ment. 

The fact. that the government thought 
fit, during the last great war, to set up a 
certain amount of control in order to 
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Executive of the Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC). Front row (from left): Vice- 


president R. M. Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer A. Marion, President Roger Provost, 
Vice-president Edouard Larose, Executive Secretary Héléne Antonuk; back row: 
Vice-presidents René Fournier, Marcel Charbonneau, Georges Métivier, J. B. Hurens 


and Jacques Lambert. 


ensure the highest possible level of pro- 
duction is proof, he said, of the ineffective- 
ness of private enterprise when it comes 
to ensuring full employment. 

“Tf necessary,’ he said, “we shall insist 
that the federal Government, in particular, 
make use of the same principle in order to 
check any threat of a slump and to put 
an end to the unemployment which already 
prevails.” 

The President accused certain members 
of the Bar of “seeking to embitter labour 
disputes in order to increase their own 
income”. He asked the Quebec Bar to 
investigate its members who are engaged 
in industrial relations. 

“In bargaining,” he said, “instead of 
clearing up the situation, lawyers too often 
confuse the issue and engage in dilatory 
transactions. It pays them better, natur- 
ally, to have negotiations drag on and to 
prolong arbitration proceedings than it 
does to help the parties reach an agree- 
ment.” 

(Noél Dorion, General President of the 
Quebec Bar, replied, a few days later, that 
he did not know of any case in which a 
union group had had reason to cast doubts 
on “the conduct or the impartiality” of 
lawyers involved in labour relations pro- 
cedures. He called on groups which had 
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Absent from the picture: Vice-president Patrick O’Farrell. 


been wronged to lodge a complaint, should 
the occasion arise, and said that no such 
complaint had ever reached him.) 

Mr. Provost also found fault with the 
Bar for recommending that a vote, super- 
vised by government representatives, be 
taken among all the employees in a concern 
before a strike is declared. “I wonder,” 
he added, “why the Bar did not also 
recommend a vote among all the share- 
holders every time management refuses a 
union request.” 

With regard to the merger, Mr. Provost 
stated that such a step had become 
“Imperative”. He said that this did not 
constitute a threat to management, but 
rather an assertion of the strength of 
labour. 

In closing, the President read a telegram 
containing the best wishes of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL). 
“This is a good sign,” he said. 


Labour Unity 


The Quebec Federation of Labour became 
the first provincial organization to declare 
itself in favour of the merger of the 
central labour organizations when the con- 
vention unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling on the Executive “to undertake 
negotiations in the nearest possible future 


with the officers of the various central 
labour bodies of our province for the 
purpose of achieving the eventual fusion 
of these organizations”. Other “central 
labour bodies” in Quebee are the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

The fact that in Quebec there are three 
strong central organizations, while the other 
provinces have only two, gave rise to 
discussion on the subject; if it had not 
been for the CCCL, which has 100,000 
members, the resolution would have been 
adopted without discussion. A number of 
delegates openly expressed their antipathy 
to any scheme of co-operation with the 
CCCL, although they said that they would 
submit to the will of the majority. 

J. B. Hurens, President of the Quebec 
and Léyis Federated Trades and Labour 
Council, stated that he was opposed to 
amalgamation with the CCCL. “If the 
majority wants it,” he said, “I will submit, 
but not gladly. It would be very difficult 
for me to give in to working with certain 
unions which are on the down-grade and 
which we would have to revive.” 

However, the majority of the delegates 
taking part in the debate called for 
conciliation. 

Louis Laberge, Secretary of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council, called on 
the convention to forget the past. “It is 
a good thing to join forces to fight our 
real enemies,’ he said, “rather than other 
union organizations.” 

Léon Coté, President of the same 
Council, took the same attitude. “We all 
have the same end in view: the organiza- 
tion of labour,’ he said. “It is time to 
put aside our prejudices and to forget our 
past struggles.” 

At least one delegate, Paul Fournier, 
Canadian representative of the distillery 
workers’ union, expressed the opinion that 
“there is not much chance of a merger 
with the CCCL”. 


Unemployment 


The unemployment question took up a 
large part of the discussions of the con- 
vention, an imposing number of delegates 
suggesting various remedies ranging from a 
“march on Ottawa” to the abolition of 
overtime. 

At the conclusion of the debate on this 
subject, the delegates adopted a resolution 
requesting the holding of a conference to 
be attended by representatives of govern- 
ments, capital and labour, and suggesting 
the general application of the 40-hour 


week, the carrying into effect of an inten- 
sive program of public works and the 
placing of immigration under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal Department of Labour. 

This was a substitute resolution for five 
others, presented by various affiliated 
organizations. 

Mr. Laberge, Secretary of the Montreal 
Council, suggested a “march on Ottawa” to 
coincide with the holding of a federal- 
provincial conference. He said that the 
time for resolutions was past and the time 
for action here. 

“Tf we can put on big demonstrations in 
favour of hockey player Maurice Richard,” 
he said, “why couldn’t we do as much in 
favour of the unemployed?” 

Roméo Girard, of the Handbag Workers, 
said the fact that people are suffering from 
hunger in a prosperous country was intoler- 
able. “We wonder,” he added, “whether it’s 
only in totalitarian countries that people 
have work 52 weeks a year and whether 
it takes a war to maintain full employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Coté, President of the Montreal 
Council, said that it is time to do some- 
thing if we don’t want the workers to 
think that the democratic system is unable 
to offer bread to all its citizens. He recom- 
mended that all immigration be stopped 
until economic conditions have improved. 

Hector Marchand, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, a Montreal 
city councillor, pointed out that he was 
opposed in the past to any political action 
on the part of the trade unions, but said 
that he now realized that something must 
be done on this level. 

The Canadian representative of the 
distillery workers’ union, Mr. Fournier, 
appealed for level-headedness, saying that 
there was no use “smashing things up”. 
He stated that the responsibility for unem- 
ployment lies with the three levels of 
government. 

Delegate André Levesque, of the printers’ 
union, reminded the delegates that “the 
best way to fight Communism is to pre- 
vent people from starving”. 

A number of delegates, including Mr. 
Hurens, stressed the fact that the estab- 
lishment of the 40-hour week throughout 
the country would relieve unemployment. 


Labour Relations Act 


The convention protested against the 
provincial Labour Relations Act in a dis- 
cussion during which it called for the 
imposition of fines of $100 to $500 a day 
on any employer who refused to reinstate 
a worker dismissed for union activity. 
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“This is the most unfair law I know,” 
said Bernard Shane, Canadian Vice- 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. This law 
favours employers and the penalties 
imposed on employers who violate it are 
ridiculous, he declared. 

Edouard Larose, one of the Vice- 
presidents of the Federation, said that 
“this law is the graveyard of all the legal 
aspirations of the worker”. Adding that 
it has become an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of social conditions, Mr. Larose 
stated that the time has come to go in for 
political action in order to have some 
changes made in it. 

Victor Trudeau and Louis Laberge, for 
their part, laid the greatest blame on the 
Labour Relations Board. 

“Tt’s no use getting higher fines for 
infractions of the law,” Mr. Leberge 
suggested, “as we will never succeed in 
having an employer convicted of an infrac- 
tion.” He added that it would be better 
to abolish the Act. 

The Convention also:— 

Appointed a committee to study the ques- 
tion of full employment and the guaranteed 
annual wage; 

Raised the per capita monthly tax from 
2% to 4 cents; 

Recommended the setting up of a pro- 
vincial committee for the abolition of 
discrimination by reason of race, creed or 
nationality ; 

Exposed the abuses of certain doctors 
who ask exoribitant fees; 

‘Recommended a number of amendments 
to the Income Tax Act; 

Suggested a revision of electoral con- 
stituencies, both federal and provincial; 

Asked that the identification card be 
made compulsory for all residents of towns 
and cities in the province; 

Recommended that the week of the first 
Monday in September be known as 
“Labour Week”. 

Asked the _ provincial 
make the 
compulsory. 


Government to 
check-off of union dues 


Claude Jodoin 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, addressed 
the delegates during the second day of the 
convention and charged that the various 
levels of government are “passing the 
buck” in the matter of unemployment by 
appealing to “constitutional responsibility”. 

Mr. Jodoin, who resigned as President 
of the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council last fall when the was elected 
President of the TLC, stressed the fact 
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that the various governments must lay 
aside all partisan spirit “in order to settle 
once and for all the question of constitu- 
tional responsibility in this field”. 

Mr. Jodoin also criticized governments 
that do not grant their employees the right 
to organize and to negotiate collective 
agreements. “Governments which pretend 
to be democratic and which extol freedom,” 
he said, “should begin by granting freedom 
to their own employees.” 

Denying insinuations: to the effect that 
the Canadian labour movement takes 
orders from American organizations, he 
replied that the TLC takes orders only 
from its 610,000 members, through their 
delegates at the yearly conventions. 

He added that there is close co-operation 
between the TLC and the AFL because 
these two labour organizations are of “the 
same mind and have the same principles, 
their main principle being opposition to 
dictatorship, be it from the left or from 
the right”. 

In this connection, Mr. Jodoin stressed 
the fact that the TLC has refused to send 
delegates to the Fifth Session of the 
Petroleum Committee of the ILO in 
Venezuela and to the May Day celebra- 
tions in Moscow, “because the workers of 
those countries are not free”. 

Dealing briefly with the proposed union 
merger, the TLC President pointed out 
that there “probably should never have 
been any separation”. He added that it 
would be of advantage to all Canadian 
workers to unite in one single organization. 

“There are still too many non-unionized 
workers in the country,” he said. “We 
shall not rest until all Canadian workers 
are members of free unions.” 

To those who claim that the merger 
would affect the workers’ freedom and that 
it would place the country under the 
control of union organizations, Mr. Jodoin 
replied that “the workers do not seek 
control of the country but only to obtain 
fair working conditions and social security.” 

Gordon Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the TLC, also spoke briefly, stressing the 
necessity of a wide educational program 
within the labour movement. 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


“A genuine industrial, economic and 
social revolution has taken place in the 
province of Quebec since the last World 
War,” stated the Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
provincial Minister of Labour, at the con- 
vention’s closing dinner. 

He added: “If we should go back ten 


years, it would be like stepping from broad » 


daylight into darkness.” 


Mr. Barrette pointed out that “great and 
powerful unions have come out of great 
and powerful companies,” and that, today, 
ownership of a company does not rest any 
longer with an individual proprietor but 
rather with an association which often has 
more shareholders than employees. 

“Bach section of society,’ he said, “must 
enjoy its share of justice. You make 
requests and you are right in doing so. 
You obtain what you have requested. But 
you must not forget that other classes of 
society make requests too. We must 
govern justly. 

In this connection, Mr. Barrette warned 
that “the rights of individuals and groups 
stop where the rights of other individuals 
and groups begin.” 

The provincial Minister of Labour 
declared that Quebee will never have laws 
“to force people into contracts”. 

“We are against the conscription of 
capital or labour,’ he said. “We want 
people to meet and negotiate. Understand- 
ing always results where there is good faith. 
When conflicts arise, it is because people 
have refused to meet.” 

Mentioning a number of improvements 
made recently in the Labour Relations Act, 


the Minister promised more amendments 
to come, though he did not specify their 
nature. 

In thanking the Hon. Mr. Barrette, 
President Provost stated: “We shall con- 
tinue to make claims; it is our job and 
circumstances force us to do so.” 


Elections 


Mr. Provost, Provincial Director and a 
Vice-President of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), was unani- 
mously re-elected President of the Federa- 
tion for a fifth term. 

Armand Marion, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Jnion, was re-elected Secretary for a 
second consecutive term in a very close 
vote between him and Roméo Girard. 

Vice-presidents elected were: Edouard 
Larose and R. M. Bennett, Montreal; J. B. 
Hurens, Quebec; Jacques Lambert, St. 
Maurice; René Fournier, Eastern Town- 
ships; Marcel Charbonneau, Laurentians; 
Georges Métivier, Richelieu; and Pat 
O'Farrell, Western Quebec. Mr. Lambert 
is the only newcomer. 

Bernard Shane, Canadian Vice-President 
of the ILGWU, was named Honorary 
Vice-president of the Federation. 


United Auto Workers Convention 


3,000 delegates approve decision to seek guaranteed annual wage in 
this year’s negotiations and make 30-hour week union's next target, 
overwhelmingly support tripling of union dues to build up strike | fund 


Automobile companies in the United 
States will have to guarantee to members 
of the United Auto Workers of America 
(CIO) 52 weeks’ pay a year in the forth- 
coming union-company negotiations or be 
shut down by strikes, UAW President 
Walter Reuther told 3,000 delegates at the 
union’s 15th biennial convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 27 to April 2. Once 
the auto workers have obtained the guaran- 
teed annual wage, they will then seek the 
30-hour week, Mr. Reuther said. 

The convention endorsed an increase in 
union dues from $2.50 to $7.50 monthly to 
build up a $25,000,000 strike fund to back 
the demand for a wage guarantee. 

“We are irrevocably committed to the 
principle that workers in our industries are 
morally and economically entitled to a 
year-round-wage,” the UAW leader said, 
adding that his union would give earnest 


consideration to any other plan that in- 
dustry had to offer as a better or more 
practicable scheme. 

“There is no reason on earth why this 
issue cannot be settled rationally and 
peacefully if management comes to the 
bargaining table prepared to discuss not 
‘whether’ but ‘how’”, Mr. Reuther said. 


Wage Plan 


The wage plan the auto workers are 
seeking provides for a full weekly wage for 
any worker who is called in to work any 
time during the week, as well as an annual 
guarantee of 52 weeks’ pay—even when 
work is not available—for any auto worker 
who has been employed steadily two years 
or longer. 

Part of the guarantee will come from 
regular unemployment insurance benefits, 
while a combination of pay-as-you-go- 
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payments from management augmented by 


a reserve trust, also built up by the 
employers, will provide the additional 
funds needed to give the unemployed 


worker the full “purchasing power” he had 
while on the job. 

Emphasizing that the plan provides for 
a ceiling on an employer’s liability, Mr. 
Reuther said the maximum cost of the 
plan “is no different from the cost of a 
wage increase of so many cents an hour”. 
If management scheduled its production to 
provide full employment, the cost of the 
plan would be greatly reduced, the CIO 
leader pointed out. 

“Despite the rantings of the opponents 
of guaranteed employment no ideological 
issues are involved,’ Mr. Reuther said. 
“The UAW plan is a practical approach 
to the problems of practical morality and 
practical economics. 

“Workers have waited many years to 
achieve their long-sought goal of guar- 
anteed employment. They are prepared to 
wait no longer,” he declared. “The time 
for study is past; the time for action is 
here.” 


Strike Fund 


In preparation for negotiations with the 
major automobile companies (scheduled to 
begin with General Motors on April 7 and 
with Ford on April 12), the delegates 
approved the building up of a $25,000,000 
strike fund. Monthly dues will be in- 
creased from $2.50 to $7.50 until this goal 
is reached. Dues will then revert to the 
original $2.50 per month until the fund falls 
below $20,000,000. They would then be 
increased to $3.50 a month until the 
$25,000,000 was again reached, dropping 
back again to the regular monthly levy. 

Recommending the dues increase, Mr. 
Reuther said: “When we take steps to 
raise a defence fund of $25,000,000 we aren’t 
preparing for a strike, we are just pre- 
paring to defend ourselves if we are forced 
into a strike. We are preparing to 
negotiate from strength just as the free 
world prepares to negotiate from strength.” 

Opposition to the increase in dues was 
voiced by Douglas McEntee, delegate from 
Toronto. Mr. McEntee said that Cana- 
dian members would be overwhelmingly 
opposed to the $5 temporary increase. 
Canadian UAW members and other “low- 
wage workers in the $1 and 75-cent-an-hour 
class’ could not afford this increase, he 
said. 

As an alternative, Mr. McEntee asked 
that all money now in the strike funds of 
individual UAW locals be transferred to 
the international fund, and that dues be 
permanently increased by $1. 
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Organization Plan 


Following convention approval of the 
increase, the delegates unanimously went 
on record as approving the proposed AFL- 
CIO merger. Calling for a joint crusade 
on this point, Mr. Reuther said, “we don’t 
want labour unity for the convenience and 
comfort of the leadership. We want labour 
unity based upon growth, not stagnation”. 

In addition to approving the labour 
unity resolution, the delegates offered to 
contribute $1,500,000 to a vast organizing 
drive if the other unions in the merged 
federation would do the same. If other 
labour groups follow the UAW lead, 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 can be 
raised to “organize the unorganized”, Mr. 
Reuther said. ¥ 

Referring to the proposed merger in 
Canada of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the unity resolution said: “As 
Canada moves towards its own labour 
unity and a_ similar opportunity (for 
organization) presents itself in that great 
country, this convention authorizes and 
instructs the (UAW) international execu- 
tive board to make a similar contribution 
to a united fund designed to complete the 
Canadian organization task.” 


Automation 


The 30-hour work week will be the next 
bargaining target of the auto workers after 
the present drive for the guaranteed 
annual wage, convention delegates learned. 
In his keynote address, President Reuther 
said he saw no end to labour’s demands 
for more pay and improved working con- 
ditions so long as the American economy 
keeps expanding. 

“When we go to the bargainjng table,” 
he said, “management asks ‘Don’t you ever 
get tired of asking for more and more?’ ”. 
He said that unions would never let up 
on their demands so long as they felt they 
were “economically just and necessary”. 
He added: “When we get our basic 
economic needs satisfied and when we get 
the economic problems nailed down, the 
next demand has to be for a shorter work 
week so we'll have more time to enjoy 
the good things of life that we have.” 

Delegates approved the objective of the 
shorter work week at the final session of 
the convention. They directed the union’s 
international executive board to watch new 
technological developments closely and to 
work out a strategy and time-table for 
obtaining the reduced work week. The 
proposal is not part of the UAW’s 1955 
bargaining program and will not figure in 
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the negotiations with the automobile 
companies for the guaranteed annual wage. 

According to Mr. Reuther, the new 
technology, in which automation is playing 
an increasing part, can “provide the oppor- 
tunity of building a better tomorrow in a 
world in which people and nations can live 
at peace, free from the pangs of hunger”. 
The UAW President warned that the 
changes in industry must not be allowed 
to get out of hand for fear of “a social 
and economic nightmare in which men 
walk idle and hungry, made idle as 
producers because the mechanical monsters 
around them cannot replace them as 
consumers”. 

As instances where automation has 
replaced the worker, Mr. Reuther cited 


the television industry where sets are 
manufactured without a _ single worker 
touching them, the electronics industry 


where production has been increased 275 
per cent and the labour force only 40 per 
cent, major insurance companies that have 
employed automation to run their offices, 
and the fishing industry where labour 
requirements have been radically reduced 
through the use of electricity. 

The union leader emphasized that the 
UAW was not afraid of automation but, 
rather, welcomed “technological progress 
and the promise of peacetime use of the 
power of the atom”. He stressed the role 
labour has to play in this development and 
said it must impress upon government the 
need to move quickly to study the new 
science and prepare for it so that workers 
will not be uprooted and cast aside. 


A. R. Mosher 


Canadian labour’s campaign for public 
ownership of industry may be advanced 
through the guaranteed annual wage, A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 


_ gress of Labour, suggested while addressing 


the convention delegates. The CCL leader 
said “perhaps it will help focus attention 
on the issue of public versus private 
enterprise”. 

Mr. Mosher said he was “fully in accord 
with the view that the purpose of industry 
is the meeting of human needs” and added 
‘"t has no other justification”. 

The CCL President said he found it 
“wholly unjust and unfair that a large 
proportion of the workers of the nation 
are paid on an hourly basis and are 
required, because of a lack of planning of 
industry, to spend a part of each year in 
idleness”. 

Arguing in favour of political action by 
labour, Mr. Mosher said: “Governments 
can ruin some industries by the manipula- 


tion of tariffs and taxation, or encourage 
others. In the field of public utilities, 
there has been a growing demand for 
government intervention and control, both 
in your country and in mine. The public 
is looking to governments for protection 
against exploitation and profiteering. 

“In both our countries”, he went on, 
“labour legislation has been either inade- 
quate to protect the rights of the workers 
or has actually limited or destroyed those 
rights.” Arguments in favour of political 
action by organized labour are so strong, 
he declared, “they can be neglected only to 
the detriment of the labour movement 
generally”. 


George Meany 


AFL President George Meany declared 
his support for the auto workers in their 
campaign for the guaranteed annual wage. 
His address to the delegates was the first 
ever given by an AFL official at a UAW 
function. 

Mr. Meany said he felt that AFL unions 
would support the auto workers financially 
if they asked for help. Stating at a press 
conference that he did not know whether 
a guaranteed annual wage would be prac- 
tical in the auto industry, he said: “T’lJ 
take Walter Reuther’s judgment on it— 
that’s good enough for me”. 


Canadian Unemployment 


The unemployment picture in Canada 
has been “deliberately confused” by the 
Government’s practice of releasing each 
month two sets of “official” unemployment 
figures, Mr. Reuther declared in _ his 
detailed annual report to the convention. 
(Figures released by the National Employ- 
ment Service indicate the number of 
persons seeking jobs through NES offices 
while those issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics show the number of jobless 
as indicated by a survey conducted by the 
Bureau.) 

Mr. Reuther argued that in the NES 
tabulation “pains are taken” to eliminate 
from the count applicants who already 
have jobs which they wish to change, and 
applicants who may have obtained jobs 
without notifying the Service, so that as 
far as possible the NES figures represent 
an actual count of people without jobs and 
seeking work. 

Based on sample surveys, the Bureau 
figures do not count as unemployed, 
workers on temporary layoffs and prob- 
ably exclude other groups classifying them 
as “not in the labour force”, the UAW 
leader’s report said. 
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NES figures show that for 1953 as a 
whole, unemployment averaged 8:9 per cent 
greater than in 1952, while unemployment 
in 1954 was 39-3 per cent greater than in 
1953 and 51-8 per cent greater than in 1952. 

The Bureau figures, though smaller in 
absolute amount, indicate that unemploy- 
ment in 1954 was 71-1 per cent greater than 
in 1953 and 81-9 per cent greater than in 
1952. 

Mr. Reuther’s report added that the 
tragedy of Canada’s unemployment 
problem was made “more grim by the 
refusal of the federal Government to 
recognize its seriousness”. He added that 
“no effective action has been taken to stop 
the dry rot of growing unemployment”. 

The report stated that in proportion to 
the size of the labour force, unemployment 
in Canada has been much more severe 
than in the United States. “In January 
1955”, he said, “with the worst of the 
winter’s unemployment yet to come, 
National Employment Service figures 
showed almost 570,000 workers unemployed. 
In proportion, an equivalent figure for the 
United States would be more than 
7,000,000.” 

The report concluded that, despite grow- 
ing population and increasing productivity, 
the whole Canadian economy was “running 
in low gear”. 


Canadian Delegates 


Four Canadian UAW delegates were 
stopped at the United States border while 
en route to the convention. Three were 
eventually permitted to continue their 
journey. A United States customs official 
reported that the delegates had been 
detained because they were “suspected of 
holding membership in Communist-front 
organizations”. 

Canadian immigration laws were con- 
demned as discriminatory by a Toronto 
delegate who said that immigration policies 
bar persons from the British West Indies 
and Asia from entering the country and 
that such persons were subject “to being 
thrown in jail for no other reason than the 
colour of their skin”. President Reuther 
agreed to have the convention resolution 
opposing racial discrimination related to 
the situation in Canada. 


Elections 


Both Mr. Reuther and UAW Secretary- 
Treasurer Emil Mazey were returned to 
their posts by acclamation. Vice-presidents 
Richard T. Gosser and John W. Livingston 
were re-elected by the convention delegates. 

Due to the increased size of the union 
and added administrative duties, two addi- 
tional vice-presidents were created on the 
union’s executive board. Elected to these 
positions were Norman Matthews and 
Leonard Woodcock. 


Council for Development of 
Employment Security Personnel 


Three Canadians, two from Unemployment Insurance Commission and one 
from Civil Service Commission, will assist in setting up of programs 
to promote job competency of personnel in employment security work 


Three Canadians were appointed to a 
special committee to organize a practical 
approach to the development of job 
security personnel following a two-day 
meeting in Chicago March 31 to April 1 
under the auspices of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission of Canada, the Canadian Civil 
Service Commission, the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies, 
state agencies, the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada and the 
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U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. The 
conference was held under the chairman- 
ship of IAPES President Ralph P. Hartley, 
who is Atlantic Regional Superintendent of 
the UIC. 


Appointed to the special committee, in 
addition to Mr. Hartley, was Dr. O. E. 
Ault, Director of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Civil Service Commission, and Dr. 
Ernest C. Desormeaux, Secretary of the 
UIC. Among the other committee mem- 
bers are six employment security agency 
executives recommended by the Interstate 


et 
(ae 


ae 


International Council for Personnel Development in Employment Security. Seated 
(eft to right): E. C. Desormeaux, Edward Wood, Eugéne Busha, IAPES President 
Ralph P. Hartley, Miss Marian E. Perry, D. M. McSween. Standing (from left): E. R. 
Nelson, Dr. O. E. Ault, Miss Hal M. Gwinn, Charles Cushman, W. Garnett Johnson, 
Arthur M. Reagan, John B. Griffin, Harry F. Smith and Dr. Charles S. Gardiner. 


Vice-president and executive assistant to 
the Kentucky Department of Economic 


Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies and two each from the Civil 


Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada and the US. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 


In order to promote job competency and 


Security, was elected permanent chairman. 
Donald M. McSween, Commissioner of the 
Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security, was named ~“Vice-chairman. 


the professional development of those Dr. Ault was named to serve on a 
engaged in employment security work, the committee studying recruitment policies 
conference approved the establishment of while Dr. Desormeaux was appointed 
the International Council for Personnel chairman of the committee studying per- 
Development in Employment Security. Mr. sonnel development. Subcommittee reports 
Hartley served as temporary chairman will be co-ordinated by the Council chair- 
while W. Garnett Johnson, IAPES ‘2nd man and will be released when completed. 


Nine Canadians at ICFTU Congress in Vienna 


Nine Canadian trade unionists are attending the 4th World Congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free.Trade Unions at Vienna this month. 

The delegation from the Trades and Labour Congress comprises Andrew Cooper, 
Canadian representative of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; Bernard 
Shane, Vice-president in Canada of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
John H. Reid, Canadian representative of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union; and Albert Mayer, President, Saskatchewan Civil Service Association. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour delegation will be headed by Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald MacDonald and will include William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian Director, 
United Steelworkers of America; S. M. Hodgson, International Woodworkers of America; 
John Brady, United Automobile Workers; and Eugene Forsey, CCL Research Director. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Only in Ontario and British Columbia were plumbers and painters on 
eight-hour day, 1904 survey found. Wages increased 25 per cent and 
hours of work declined considerably in 15-year period ending in 1904 


Higher wages were being paid to 
plumbers and painters in British Columbia, 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories 
than elsewhere in the country, it was 
reported in the Lasour Gazerte of May 
1905 in another of the series of articles 
on wages, hours and working conditions in 
the .building trades. In Ontario, the 
highest rates were being paid in Toronto 
and in localities near the United States 
border while in Quebec, contrary to the 
prevailing trend, smaller centres reported 
rates as high as, and in some cases higher 
than, those in larger localities. This was 
due to the fact that painters and plumbers 
were not resident in many Quebec areas 
and had to be brought in at additional 
expense for any major projects. 

The survey revealed that the eight-hour 
day for both groups was confined to 
Ontario and British Columbia, being more 
common in the latter province, and that 
the nine-hour day was more prevalent in 
Ontario than in the other provinces. 
Approximately 32 per cent of the painters 
covered in the Department of Labour’s 
survey were working nine hours or less 
a day. 

Of 107 localities surveyed, 72 reported 
plumbers working a ten-hour day; 30, a 
nine-hour day; five, an eight-hour day; and 
24, a shorter working period on Saturday. 
In 162 localities surveyed, painters were 
working 10 hours a day in 124, nine hours 
in 31, seven hours in seven and a reduced 
period on Saturday in 25. 

Referring to the Royal Commission on 
Capital and Labour of 1899, the article 
noted. that wages for painters had in- 
creased an average of 24:2 per cent by 
1904. Plumbers’ rates had shown a similar 
increase. 


In Halifax, where painters were earning 
$1.33 to $1.83 a day and plumbers $1 to 
$1.66 in 1889, the wage rates in 1904 stood 
at $1.67 to $2 and $2, respectively, the 
article noted. 

Hours of work for both trades declined 
considerably over the 15-year period, the 
article revealed. Ten out of 13 returns 
studied in 1889 indicated a ten-hour day 
and three a nine-hour day whereas in 1904 
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only two instances of the ten-hour day 
were reported, seven of the nine-hour day 
and four of the eight-hour day. 

As with other occupations in the building 
trades, the highest wages paid were found 
in British Columbia. Top wages for 
painters were reported in Sandon and 
Similkameen, where $4 a day was- the 
prevailing rate. Peak wages for plumbers 
were reported for the same centres, where 
$4 daily was also the going rate. 


Referring to the census returns of 1870, 
1880 and 1890, the article reported that in 
the latter vear 1,821 painters and glaziers 
were employed in Canada at an average 
yearly wage of $378.15. In 1870, an 
average annual wage of $277.07 was paid to 
507 painters and glaziers and in 1880, an 
annual rate of $289.23 was earned by 759. 


A sharp increase in the price of beef, 
ranging from 20 to 30 per cent, was the 
feature of April’s cost-of-living report. 
The increase was attributed to a heightened 
demand in the British market. and a 
scarcity of stall-fed cattle. Rents con- 
tinued to increase during the month. 


Butter, eggs and other farm produce 
were showing “a very considerable and 
general decline’, while coal was also 
dropping in price the GazErre reported. 

On the industrial scene, wage increases 
were gained in April by several groups 
throughout the country. Copper-mine 
workers in Greenwood, B.C., had their 
wages increased from $3 to $5 a day, 
bricklayers in Nova Scotia from 40 to 45 
cents an hour, stone cutters in Quebec 
from 25 to 30 cents an hour, carpenters in 
London, Ont., by two cents an hour and 
plumbers in Toronto, by one cent an hour. 

Eleven industrial disputes were reported 
to the Department of Labour during April, 
compared with nine during March and 20 
in April 1904. The number of workers 
affected was 855, compared with 486 in 
March and more than 2,000 a year earlier. 

The loss in time through these disputes 
was estimated at approximately 9,150 work- 
ing days, an increase of 2,180 over the 
previous month and a decrease of 4,480 
days compared with April 1904. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Find LMPC Mutually Helpful 


A good example of the kind of labour- 
management co-operation that is mutually 
helpful is evident at Alliance Paper Mills, 
Limited, Merritton, Ont. 

Employees at Alliance Paper Mills, 
Limited, are members of Local 77, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers of America. 

Commenting on the advantages gained 
through labour-management co-operation 
at Alliance, “Murdo” MacDonald, Presi- 
dent of the union local and Co-chairman 
of the Mutual Interest Board, said :— 

“T find that the relationship here between 
management and union is excellent, and 


that the company contributes 100 per 
cent to making things pleasant for the 
employees. We make a practice of getting 


all new employees interested in the LMPC 
idea, and as soon as they do, they co- 
operate fully and push just as hard as the 
older hands to make things operate 
successfully . . . 

“., All around, we have found that our 


two-way co-operation system is a great 
asset, and 1s improving all the time. Our 


relationship with management is excellent, 
and the LMPC activity is, to a 
extent, responsible for the situation.” 


great 


Management’s Views 


Speaking for management, G. Howard 
Smith, Industrial Relations Manager and 
Chairman of the Committee, said :— 

“J believe that it is a fundamental 
precept that people are more contented 
in their work, and therefore more efficient, 
if they can see purpose in their effort and 
can contribute to the over-all goal. 


“The Mutual Interest Board provides a 
medium for the interchange of ideas 
between management and the employees. 
It is a place where we can talk earnestly 
about the plans and problems of the 
company and reap the benefits of many 
opinions. 

“The company, after all, is the people 
who work in it. The livelihood of all is 
tied up in its fortunes, and it is our belief 
that everyone is concerned in this.” 


LMPC Aids in Safety Program 


Through the efforts of the joint labour- 
management safety committees, the 
employees of Canadian Forest Products, 
Limited, and associated companies in 
Vancouver have been participating in a 
well-devised safety program. 

The company has offered some novel 
incentives to keep safety-consciousness at 
a high level at all times, and particularly 
during working hours. Locals of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America actively 
co-operate in the program. 

In instituting the safety program, which 
was done after discussion in the joint 
labour-management safety committees, it 
was decided that any awards given for 
improved safety records should be shared 
by all employees contributing to the good 
record, rather than by a selected few. 


“Silver Dollar Mondays” 


When the program came into effect, one 
scheme that was developed was “Silver 
Dollar Mondays”. 

Every Monday a member of the safety 


committee asks the employees pertinent 
questions on safety. The first five indi- 


viduals who answer a question correctly 
are each rewarded with a silver dollar. 

A second plan provides a free show and 
prizes for employees when accident-free 
periods are recorded. The plan works as 
follows :— 

If a period of 25 days accumulates without 
an accident being recorded, every employee 
in the plant is entitled to attend one motion- 
picture show at the company’s expense. 

A period of 50 accident-free days means 
another free show, and also a drawing for 
seven prizes. 

Another free show for everyone is pro- 
vided if a 100-day accident-free period is 
recorded and, in addition, $100 is deposited 
to the account of the Community Fund, an 
employee-operated recreational enterprise. 

In addition, a monthly employee maga- 
zine devoted to personnel news and safety 
is published and distributed. The magazine 
bears the appropriate title: Stay Alert, 
Stay Alive. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service. In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


C.L.R.B. Rules of Procedure and 
.R. & D.I. Regulations Revised 


Changes made were not substantive, being made mainly for purposes of 
convenience in drafting, conformity with other Regulations, clarity 
of meaning. Complete texts of Regulations and Rules reproduced here 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Regulations and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board have been revised. Texts of the 
revised Regulations and Rules of Pro- 
cedure are reproduced below. 

The revisions were made in accordance 
with the Regulations Act (Chapter 235, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952). Regu- 
lations made under Section 9 of the Act 
provide for the preparation and publica- 
tion of consolidations of Regulations, and 
of supplements to such consolidations, from 
time to time, as determined by the 
Governor-in-Council. 

No substantive changes were made in 
either the Regulations or the Rules of 
Procedure. In the Regulations, the refer- 
ence to “Part XV of the Criminal Code” 
has been dropped because it is no longer 
applicable in view of amendments to the 
Code. In the Rules of Procedure, there 
has been a consolidation of the original 
Rules with the amendments made by 
Orders in Council P.C. 1547 and P.C. 2007 
of 1950 and 1952, respectively. 

Other changes in the Regulations and 
Rules have been made for purposes of 
convenience in drafting, conformity with 
other Regulations, and clarity of meaning. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
REGULATIONS 


[Made pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 67 of the Industrial Relations and 
He Investigation Act, Chapter 152 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, 
by the Governor General in Council 
(Order in Council P.C., 1954-1727 of 
November 18, 1954) and published in the 
CANADA GAZETTE on December 8, 1954.] 


1. These regulations may be cited as the 
Industrial ' Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Regulations. 

2. In these regulations, 

(a) “Act” means the Industrial ~Rela- 

tions and Disputes Investigation Act; 

(b) “Minister” means the Minister of 

Labour and includes the Deputy 
Minister of Labour; and 
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(ec) “party” includes a person, corpora- 
tion, trade union, bargaining agent, 
employee, employers’ organization or 
employer. 


Any notice, request or complaint that 
may be given or made to the Minister by 
any party under the Act may be given or 
made to the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ontario, for the Minister, and may be given 
or sent by mail or may be left with the 
Director for the Minister. 


4. (1) Where, under the Act or these 
regulations, any notice or report is required 
or authorized to be given or sent by the 
Minister or a Conciliation Board or an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to any party, 
the notice or report may be given or sent 
by mail addressed to that party at his place 
of business or usual abode or may be per- 
sonally served upon or given to that party 
or in his absence may be left for that party 
with any person at his place of business or 
at his usual place of abode. 


(2) Any notice or request authorized or 
required to be given or sent by the Min- 
ister to any party pursuant to the Act 
giving effect to or giving notice of any 
direction or decision of the Minister may 
be given or sent for him by the Director 
of Industrial Relations, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


5. Service of any writ issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board or a Con- 
ciliation Board or an .Industrial Inquiry 
Commission requiring any person to appear 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
Conciliation Board or Industrial Inquiry 
Commission, as the case may be, to give 
evidence or to give evidence and to bring 
with him any documents in his possession 
or under his control, may be effected by 
personal service on the person to whom it 
is directed. 

6. Any summons, warrant or writ to 


compel the attendance of a witness or other 
person before a court, judge or magistrate 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


4 
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pursuant to the Act and any notice of appeal 
from any decision made under the Act by 
a court, judge or magistrate may be served 
in the same manner as a like summons, 
warrant, writ or notice may be served under 
Summary Conviction proceedings of the 
Criminal Code. 


7. In addition to the method of service 
authorized by Section 6, service of any 
summons, warrant, writ or notice mentioned 
in Section 6 upon a trade union or cor- 
poration may be effected by service of the 
same upon any officer in Canada of such 
trade union or corporation or by leaving it 
at the office of the trade union or corpora- 
tion or at the last or most usual place of 
abode of any officer of the trade union or 
corporation with some inmate thereof appar- 
ently not under sixteen years of age. 


Notice to Commence Collective Bargaining 

8. Where a notice to commence collective 
bargaining has been given by an employer 
or employers’ organization or a bargaining 
agent to any other party pursuant to Sec- 
tion 12 or 13 of the Act, it shall contain 
the following particulars:— 


(a) it shall be signed by the party giving 
the notice or signed on his behalf in 
the manner prescribed by Section 47 
of the Act, and shall be addressed to 
the party to whom the notice is to 
be given; 

(b) it shall be dated and shall contain a 
request to the party to whom notice 
is given to commence collective bar- 
gaining wtih the party giving the 
notice with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement between 
them or to the renewal or revision 
of any existing collective agreement 
between them, as the case may be; 
and 


(c) it shall designate a convenient time, 
within twenty days from the date of 
the giving of the notice, when, and a 
convenient place where, parties may 
meet and commence or cause author- 
ized representatives on their behalf 
to meet and commence collective 
bargaining. 


Request for the Appointment of a Concilia- 
tion Officer or Conciliation Board 


9. Where a request is made to the Min- 
ister by a party to collective bargaining, 
pursuant to Section 16 of the Act, to in- 
struct a conciliation officer to assist the 
parties in collective bargaining or for the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, the 
request shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment containing the following information:— 


(a) the name and address of the party 
making the request and of the other 
party to the collective bargaining; 


(b) the date upon which notice was given 
under Section 12 or 13 of the Act, as 
the case may be, to the other party 
to commence collective bargaining, 
together with a copy of the notice; 


(c) a copy of any existing collective agree- 
ment between the parties; and 


(d) a statement of the steps that have 
been taken and the progress that has 
been made in collective bargaining 
following the giving of the notice, and 
the difficulties that have been 
encountered in connection with the 
collective bargaining since the date of 
the giving of the notice. 


Complaint Alleging Violation of a Provision 
of the Act 


10. (1) Where any complaint is made to 
the Minister under Section 43 or 44 of the 
Act alleging a violation of a provision of 
the Act, the complaint may be signed in the 
manner authorized by Section 47 of the Act 
for the signing of a notice under the Act 
and shall be duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration. 


_ (2) The complaint shall contain the follow- 
ing particulars:— 


(a) the name and address of the party 
making the complaint and of the party 
against whom the complaint is made; 


(b) a statement that the party making 
the complaint is aggrieved because of 
the alleged violation of the Act, with 
particulars setting out his interest in 
the complaint; 


(c) the provision or provisions of the Act 
that, it is alleged, have been violated, 
including a reference to the sections 
in the Act containing those provi- 
sions; and a concise statement of the 
facts and actions upon which the 
complainant relies as constituting a 
violation of the Act, including all 
relevant dates and names and 
addresses of persons who are, in the 
opinion of the complainant, in a posi- 
tion to give evidence to substantiate 
the complaint, and the nature of 
such evidence; and 


(d) the steps, if any, that have been 
taken by or on behalf of the com- 


plainant for the adjustment of the 
matters giving rise to the complaint. 


(3) Upon receipt of a complaint, the Min- 
ister may request such further particulars 
of the complaint as he deems necessary from 
the party making the complaint and may 
as he deems advisable send forward a notice 
of the complaint and a copy of the com- 
plaint and of any particulars thereof made 
to and filed with him by the complainant 
to the party against whom the complaint is 
made, and may request that party to furnish 
to the Minister a reply to the complaint 
duly signed by that party and verified by 
affidavit or statutory declaration within 
seven days of receipt by that party of the 
notice or such further time as may be 
specified by the Minister. 


Application to the Minister for Consent 
to Prosecute 


11. (1) Where an application is made by 
any party to the Minister for consent to 
prosecute for an offence under the Act, the 
Minister may require the applicant to 
submit a written application in accordance 
with this section. 
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(2) The application may be signed on 
behalf of the party making the application 
in the same manner as is provided by 
Section 47 for the signing of any notice 
under the Act by the applicant and shall be 
verified by affidavit or statutory declaration. 

(3) The application shall contain the 
following particulars:— 


(a) the name and address of the applicant 
and of the party whom it is desired to 
prosecute; 


(b) the particulars and nature of the 
offence alleged to have been committed 
and the provisions of the Act that it 
is alleged have been violated, including 
a reference to the sections of the Act 
containing those provisions and_ in- 
cluding the date or dates upon which 
and the place or places where the 
offence or offences against the Act 
were committed or, if a continuing 
offence, the date upon which the 
offence commenced and the period of 
time during which it continued; and 


(c) a concise statement of the facts and 
actions upon which the complainant 
relies as constituting the violation 
or violations of the Act in respect 
of which consent to prosecute is 
requested, including all relevant dates 
and names and addresses of persons 
who in the opinion of the applicant 
are in a position to give evidence to 
substantiate the complaint and the 
nature of such evidence. 


(4) Upon receipt of an application for 
consent to prosecute, the Minister may 
request from the applicant any further 
particulars that he deems necessary to 
dispose of the application and may give 
notice of the application and a copy of the 
application and of any particulars furnished 
by the applicant in support thereof as he 
deems advisable, to the party whom the 
applicant desires to have prosecuted, and 
may request that party to file a reply to 
the application duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration within seven days 
following the receipt of the request or such 
further period of time as the Minister may 
specify. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE 
CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


{Made pursuant to the provisions of See- 
tion 60 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chapter 152 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, by 
the Governor General in Council (Order 
in Council P.C. 1954-1727 of November 18, 
1954) and published in the Canada Gazette 
on December 8, 1954.] 

1. These rules may be cited as the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


Interpretation 


2. In these rules, 


(a) “Act” means the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; 


(b) “Board” means Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board; 
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(ec) “Chairman” means the Chairman of 
the Board and includes, during the 
absence of the Chairman for any 
reason, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board; 


(d) “Chief Executive Officer” means the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board; 
and 

(e) “party” includes a person, corpora- 
tion, trade union, employee, employer, 
or employers’ organization. 


3. (1) The forms prescribed by the Board 
from time to time for use in proceedings 
before it shall be used in such proceedings; 
copies of these forms may be obtained for 
use by any party from the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board, Ottawa, Canada. 


(2) Where by these rules notices are 
required to be given by the Board to any 
party or by any party to any other party 
or to the Board, the notices shall, unless 
otherwise in these rules provided, be in 
writing and may be filed or given or served 
by being sent by prepaid registered mail 
or by personal service; notices to be served 
upon or filed with the Board may be 
addressed to or served upon the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

(3) Where by the Act or by these rules a 
notice is required to be given by the Board, 
it may be given by the Chief Executive 
Officer. 


Quorum of the Board 


4. (1) Three members of the Board in- 
cluding the Chairman and one member 
representative of employers and one mem- 
ber representative of employees constitute 
a quorum for the purpose of any hearing 
or decision of the Board or the transaction 
of other business of the Board. 


(2) The decision of the majority of the 
members of the Board present and con- 
stituting a quorum of the Board is a 
decision of the Board and, in the event of 
a tie, the Chairman has a casting vote. 


(3) The Chief Executive Officer, with the 
concurrence of the Chairman, may set down 
any application or other matter pending 
before the Board for hearing by the Board 
and fix the time and place of the hearing, 
and shall do so in any case upon the request 
of the Chairman. 


(4) Meetings of the Board shall be held 
as determined by the Board or at the call 
of the Chairman. 


Enlarging or Abridging Time 


5. (1) When the Board deems it advis- 
able it may postpone or adjourn the hearing 
or consideration of any matter for such time 
and from time to time and upon such terms 
as it may deem fit; or in any matter or 
proceeding abridge or enlarge the time 
prescribed by these rules for doing any act, 
filing any document or instituting any pro- 
ceedings before it. 


(2) Where on the hearing of any appli- 
cation or other matter by the Board, the 
Board reserves or postpones decision thereon 
or on any issue in connection therewith, the 
Board may, at any subsequent meeting or 
meetings, make decision disposing of the 


application, matter or issue, notwithstanding 
that the members of the Board at the sub- 
sequent meeting are not the same as the 
members of the Board who were present at 
the hearing. 


Decisions of the Board 


6. Evidence of all decisions of the Board 
shall be in the form of an order signed 
by the Chief Executive Officer. 


Amendment of Proceedings 


7. Any application or other document filed 
with the Board in connection with any 
proceeding under the Act may be amended 
at any time by leave of the Board upon 
such terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe. 


Time for Filing Second Application 


8. Where an application for certification 
has been refused by the Board, the Board 
shall not entertain any further application 
by the applicant for certification in respect 
of the same or substantially the same unit 
of employees until a period of six months 
has elapsed following the date of the deci- 
sion, except by special leave of the Board 
where the Board is of opinion that the prior 
application was rejected on account of a 
technical error or omission in connection 
therewith. 


9. (1) Subject to these rules, in any pro- 
ceedings before it, the Board shall afford an 
opportunity to all interested parties either 
to present oral or written evidence or make 
oral or written representations on the 
matters at issue as the Board deems advis- 
able in the circumstances. 


(2) Where any question arises in any pro- 
ceedings before the Board as to whether a 
party is an interested party therein the 
Board shall decide the question and _ its 
decision thereon is final and conclusive. 


Application for Certification of Bargaining 
Agent 


10. (1) An application by a trade union 
for certification as bargaining agent under 
Section 7 of the Act shall be in writing 
duly signed on behalf of the trade union as 
provided in Section 47 of the Act and veri- 
fied by statutory declaration or affidavit of 
the person or persons who signed the 
application. 


(2) Upon the filing of the application the 
Board shall give notice thereof and send 
one or more copies of the application to 
the employer of the employees in the pro- 
| posed bargaining unit and to any other 
interested party. 


(3) In any particular case where the 
Board deems it advisable, the Board may 
require the employer to post one or more 
copies of the application and notice and to 
keep them posted for seven days in a con- 
spicuous place or places in his establishment 
where they are most likely to come to the 
attention of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit, and in such case, forthwith 
upon the expiry of the period of posting, 
the employer shall file with the Board a 


statutory declaration proving compliance 
with the instructions of the Board for 
posting. 
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(4) Within seven days of receipt of the 
notice and copy of the application, the 
employer and any other party to whom the 
notice is sent shall notify the Board that 
he desires or does not desire, as the case 
may be, to intervene to contest the applica- 
tion and file his reply thereto. 


(5) Where notice of intervention is filed 
by the employer or other interested party, 
the party filing the notice shall file with the 
Board, within fourteen days of service upon 
him of the notice and copy of the applica- 
tion referred to in subsection (2), a reply 
to the application in writing signed on his 
behalf as provided in Section 47 of the Act 
and verified by affidavit or sworn declara- 
tion of the persons who signed the reply. 


(6) The reply shall contain a concise state- 
ment of the material facts upon which the 
intervener intends to rely and shall specifi- 
cally admit or deny each of the statements 
made in the application. 


(7) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
by the intervener in order to present 
evidence or make further representations in 
the matter, and where a hearing is requested, 
the reasons for such request, the nature of 
the further oral representations or evidence 
that it is proposed to make or present, shall 
be stated. 


(8) Upon the filing of the reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the applicant 
who shall inform the Board forthwith upon 
receipt thereof whether or not he desires a 
hearing on the application for the purpose 
of making oral representations or presenting 
evidence and the nature of the representa- 
tions and evidence it is proposed to make 
or present at the hearing. 


(9) Where the Board is of opinion that a 
hearing on an application is advisable, 
notice fixing a time and place of the hearing 
shall be given to the applicant and to the 
employer and to all other interveners filing 
replies; the notice may be given by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Application to Prescribe a Provision for the 
Final Settlement of Differences Concern- 
ing Meaning or Violation of a 
Collective Agreement 


11. (1) An application to the Board to 
prescribe a provision for the final settle- 
ment of differences concerning the meaning 
or violation of a collective agreement may 
be made to the Board by either party thereto 
signed in the manner provided in Section 47 
of the Act and duly verified by affidavit or 
statutory declaration of the person or per- 
sons who signed the application. 


(2) The application shall set forth the 
names and addresses of the parties to the 
collective agreement in respect of which it 
is desired to have the provision prescribed, 
the date of execution of the agreement and 
its duration, and the reasons for making 
the application; a true copy of the collec- 
tive agreement shall be filed with the 
application. 


(3) Upon filing of the application, the 
Board shall give notice and send a copy 
thereof to the other party to the collective 
agreement. 
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(4) Within fourteen days of receipt of 
notice and copy of the application, the other 
party to the collective agreement may file 
with the Board a written reply to the 
application signed as provided in Section 47 
of the Act and verified by affidavit or sworn 
declaration of the person or persons who 
signed. the reply. 


(5) The reply shall contain a _ concise 
statement of the facts and arguments upon 
which the party making a reply intends to 
rely and shall specifically admit or deny 
each of the statements made in the applica- 
tion. 


(6) The reply shall also state whether or 
not a hearing before the Board is desired 
in order to make further oral representa- 
tions or present evidence and where a hear- 
ing is requested, the reply shall state the 
reasons therefor and the nature of the 
representations or evidence that it is pro- 
posed to make or to present. 


(7) Upon the filing of the reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the applicant 
who shall inform the Board forthwith 
whether or not he desires a hearing on the 
application and, if so, the nature of the oral 
representations or evidence that he proposes 
to make or present at the hearing. 


(8) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on an application is advisable, 
notice fixing the time and place of the 
hearing shall be given to the interested 
parties; the notice may be given by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. 


Complaints Alleging Failure to Negotiate 


12. (1) Where the Minister of Labour 
pursuant to Section 43 of ° the Act has 
referred to the Board a complaint from a 
party to collective bargaining that any other 
party to the collective bargaining has failed 
to comply with paragraph (a) of Section 14 
of the Act or with paragraph (a) of Sec- 
tion 15 of the Act, the Board shall send a 
copy of the complaint to the party alleged to 
be in default and shall by notice require 
that party to file and that party shall there- 
upon file with the Board within ten days 
of receipt of the notice, a reply to the com- 
plaint in writing signed in the manner pro- 
vided by Section 47 of the Act and verified 
by affidavit or statutory declaration of the 
persons who signed the reply. 


(2) The reply shall state whether or not 
a hearing in the matter is desired and, if 
so, the nature of the representations or 
evidence that it is proposed to make or 
present. 


(3) Before proceeding as provided in sub- 
section (1) the Board may require the 
complainant to furnish further particulars 
in writing of the complaint and a full state- 
ment of the facts relied upon in support 
thereof duly verified by affidavit or statutory 
declaration. 


(4) The reply to the complaint shall 
contain a concise statement of the facts 
upon which the party making the reply 
intends to rely and shall set out the facts 
and circumstances relating to the bargain- 
ing negotiations within the knowledge of 
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that party and shall specifically admit or 
deny each of the statements made in the 
complaint. 


(5) The respondent shall forward with the 
reply a copy of any notice or notices to 
commenceé collective bargaining given by or 
on behalf of the complainant to the respon- 
dent or by the respondent to the complainant 
and being or purporting to be given pur- 
suant to Section 12 or Section 13 of the Act 
and received or given by the respondent, as 
the case may be. 


(6) Where the Board is of opinion that 
a hearing on a complaint is advisable, notice 
fixing the time and place of hearing shall 
be given to the interested parties; the 
notice may be given by mail, telegraph or 
telephone. 


(7) Upon the filing of a reply, the Board 
shall send a copy thereof to the complainant. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this sec- 
tion, the Board may at any time following 
receipt of a complaint referred to the Board 
by the Minister, if it deems it expedient 
to do so, set the matter down for hearing 
before the Board at such time and place 
as may be fixed by the Board therefor. 


(9) In the disposition of the complaint, 
the Board may take into consideration the 
reports of any inquiries made by it or that 
the Minister of Labour has caused to be 
made in connection with the complaint prior 
to the transmission of the complaint to the 
Board and that the Minister has made avail- 
able to the Board. 


Failure to Make Reply 


13. Where upon an application or other 
proceedings before the Board, a party fails 
to give notice or to make reply within the 
time prescribed by these rules for doing so, 
that party is not entitled, except by leave 
of the Board, to any further notice of pro- 
ceedings in the matter or to make further 
representations or to give further evidence 
to the Board in connection therewith. 


Time of Filing 


14. (1) Where the Board has directed a 
trade union or employers’ organization to 
file with it a statutory declaration stating 
the names and addresses of its officers or a 
copy of its constitution and bylaws, the trade 
union or employers’ organization — shall 
comply therewith within seven days of the 
receipt of notice. 


(2) Every trade union and employers’ 
organization making application to the Board 
under these rules shall file with the Board 
a copy of its constitution and bylaws and 
the names and addresses of its officers, if 
they are not at that time already on file 
with the Board. 


Member in Good Standing 


15. For the purposes of Section 7 of the 
Act, a member in good standing of a trade 
union shall be deemed by the Board to be 
a person who, in the opinion of the Board, 
is at the date of the application for certifi- 
cation 

(a) a member of the union; and 
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(b) has, on his own behalf, paid at least 
one month’s union dues for or within 
the period commencing on the first day 
of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the applica- 
tion is made and ending upon the date 
of the application; or 


(c) where he has joined the union within 
the period mentioned in paragraph 
(b) has, on his own behalf, paid the 
union application or admission fee in 
an amount at least equal to one 
month’s union dues. 


Votes of Employees 


16. (1) Where the Board has directed 
that a vote be taken of the employees in a 
bargaining unit, the Chief Executive Officer 
is responsible for the taking of the vote and 
reporting thereon to the Board and, subject 
to the direction of the Board, he has 
authority on behalf of the Board to settle 
all matters pertaining to the taking of the 
vote and to issue directions deemed neces- 
sary by him for the taking of the vote 
including, without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing, authority to 

(a) settle the list of employees entitled to 
vote; 

(b) settle the form of the ballot; 

(c) fix the method of voting and the time 
and place or places for the taking of 
the vote; 

(d) settle the forms of notice of election 
and provide for the posting thereof; 

(e) appoint a returning officer, deputy 
returning officer and poll clerks as he 
may deem necessary; 2 

(f) direct, in any case, that certain ballots 
be segregated and referred to the 
Board for a ruling; and 

(g) give any special directions he may 
deem necessary as to the proper con- 
duct of the vote. 


(2) Every interested party shall comply 
with every reasonable request made by the 
Chief Executive Officer, or any person desig- 
nated by him to assist in the taking of the 
vote, for information or assistance required 
by him in the preparation for or the taking 
of the vote. 


17. (1) The Chief Executive Officer of the 
Board, subject to the direction of the Board, 
is responsible for the processing of applica- 
tions made to the Board, the issue of notices 
on behalf of the Board, the conduct of 
investigations for the Board in connection 
with applications and other matters coming 
before the Board and may, subject to the 
direction of the Chairman, in his discretion, 
undertake or cause to be undertaken such 
investigation on the Board’s behalf as he 
deems necessary in the circumstances of the 
case, and is responsible for the preparation 
and submission of reports to the Board con- 
cerning the matters mentioned in this sec- 
tion, and, subject to the direction of the 
Chairman, the issue of orders giving effect 
to the decisions of the Board. 


(2) The Secretary of the Board shall keep 
a record of the proceedings and decisions 
of the Board and orders made by it, and 
shall assist the Chief Executive Officer in 
the discharge of his duties; in the absence 
of the Chief Executive Officer for any reason 
the Secretary shall act in his place. 


18. A summons to require any person to 
appear before the Board to give evidence 
or to give evidence and bring with him 
any documents in his possession or under his 
control in the following form, varied to suit 
the case, shall be deemed good and sufficient 
for that purpose and may be given by the 
Chairman or the Chief Executive Officer, and 
service thereof may be effected by personal 
service on the person to whom it is directed: 


SUMMONS 


Before the 
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CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
EDS ao ERGs ond Soe marae wids 


Ce 


Mee Rie aa cc icinvis.ab.cicl> «es + olsleleis w aieletaicttale Uetalatv sco Few bloneees affecting 
Beater abs Ie REMIT FS Maa oriaandt sok. ale te  ce cece caceesdeescn ss... (Applicant) 
and 
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and 
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respecting the above-cited matter, you are hereby summoned and required to appear before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board at a hearing to be held at..........-...esseseeeeees 
AYP ENE! CLby, OL 63 ons A aa eRe ce ae OL Haein wooo eee 5 VS De oes. cera 
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noon, and so from day to day until the matter is heard, to give evidence touching the 


matter in question (and to bring with you at the time and place aforesaid and produce 
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By eis as GRMVOL Madea sites hes vy LO. 
“(Name and title of signing officer) 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Board met for one day during 
March. The Board ordered two repre- 
sentation votes of employees, rejected one 
application for certification, and granted 
one request for review of a Board decision. 
During the month the Board received 
seven applications for certification. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, respondent, Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brakemen, inter- 
vener (conductors). (L.G., March, p. 298) 
(Returning Officer: R. H. Hooper). The 


Labour Relations Board 


names of the applicant and intervener will 
both appear on the ballot. 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Ltd. (Station CKLW and CKLW-TYV), 
Windsor, Ont., respondent. (L.G., March, 
p. 298) (Returning Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, applicant, 
Dominion Catering Company Limited, 
Yellowknife, NWT, respondent, and Giant 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. — 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, inter- 
vener. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote ordered by the Board 
(L.G., March, p. 298). 


Request for Review of Decision Granted 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, and ‘Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal, respondent (L.G., April, 
p. 425). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. St. Maurice District Radio Employees’ 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
La Cie de Radiodiffusion de Shawinigan 


Falls Ltée, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Central 
Northern Airways Limited, Winnipeg 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. Saguenay and Lake St. John Tele- 
phone Employees’ National Syndicate on 


behalf of a unit of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union (Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America) on behalf of a unit of main- 
tenance and service employees of Smith 
Transport Limited, Montreal (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of conductors of the 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers of The Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Locals 115 and 955, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Construc- 
tion Company and J. W. Stewart Limited, 
Edmonton (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Local 520, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
and Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1657, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (checkers) 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Association of Lake Carriers and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 875, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


6. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(whaling operations), and United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Tidewater Shipping Company, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R: Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
p. 61). 

2. Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Limited, Dawson City, YT, and Dawson 
Miners’ Union, Local 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
April, p. 425). 

3. National Harbours Board and National 
Harbours Board Employees’ Association, 
Prescott, Ont. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., April, p. 425). 

4. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
N.S. and Division No. 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., April, 
p. 425). 
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5. Association of Lake Carriers and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (see above). 

6. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 

7. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(whaling operations) and United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see above). 

8. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
and Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., April, p. 425). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal 
with matters in dispute between CKOY 
Limited, Ottawa, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (L.G., April, p. 426) was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
Taylor was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, H. M. Daly, QC, Ottawa, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
and the Overseas Communication Union, 
Local 272 (L.G., April, p. 426), was fully 
constituted in March with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice P. E. Cété, Mont- 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Cété was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Mont- 
real, and A. Andras, Ottawa, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During March, the Minister received the 
reports of the following Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation which the had 
established :— 

1. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
March, p. 300). The text of the majority 
and minority reports are reproduced below. 


2. Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61). 
The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


3. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Railways) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61). The text of 
the unanimous report is reproduced below. 

4. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited 
(Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Jan., p. 61). The text of the 
majority and minority reports are repro- 
duced below. 

5. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
including Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., July 1954, p. 993). The text of the 
unanimous report is reproduced below. 

6. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Cana- 
dian National Railways), and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1725). The text of the unanimous report 
is.reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Essex Terminal Railway Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Nov. 1954, 
p. 1574). 

2. CHRC Limited, Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., April, p. 426). 

3. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, Montreal (clerical employees) 
and Local 272, Overseas Communication 
Union (L.G.; Nov. 1954, p. 1574). 


Nova Scotia’s Department of Labour handled 64 conciliation cases during the fiscal 
year 1953-54, it is reported in the Department’s annual report. Of these, 58 were settled 
by conciliation officers, four were settled by conciliation boards, one by a conciliation 
officer after a strike following a board’s report, and one strike continued following a 


board’s report. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


Terms of Reference 


To endeavour to effect agreement 
between the parties on the matters in 
dispute, namely :— 

1. Wage Rates. 
2. Overtime Rates. 
3. Establishment of a Welfare Fund. 


Observations 
The Board met by arrangement on 
Tuesday, February 15, at 2 p.m. and 


immediately following the taking of the 
oath of office by the members proceeded 
with the hearing of the parties to the 
dispute. 

Apart from a copy of the current agree- 
ment handed in by the Union as Employees’ 
Exhibit No. 1, and a written submission 
presented by the employer and handed in 
as Employers’ Exhibit No. 1, the argument 
pro and con was oral, and required con- 
siderable questioning by the Board for the 
purpose of clarification. However, the 
hearings were harmonious throughout, and 
the employer-employee relations appear 
good. 

In the regrettable absence of a written 
brief being submitted by the Union for 
study by the Board members, the Board, 
through questioning and research, assembled 
certain facts, in the light of which it bases 
its findings and recommendations 


Relevant Facts in Brief 


In September 1952 a Conciliation Board 
was established to assist in effecting an 
agreement between the parties to this 
dispute. With two exceptions the unani- 
mous recommendations of that Board were 
later accepted and constituted, as amended, 
the initial wage agreement between the 
parties. The exceptions referred to above 
were :— 

1. The union security clause recom- 
mended by the Board was amended 
in line with the union proposals. 

2. An adjustment in line with the 
union proposals was made in the 
hours on watch for deckhands, and 
established, in a maasure, a six-hour 
day, contrary to the recommendation 
of the Board. 


of Labour 
minority 


In March, the Minister 
received the majority and 


reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
Cana- 
Barge 


tional Union of North America, 
dian District, and Vancouver 
Transportation Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Robert Hewitt, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, T. R. Watt, 
Vancouver, and Hugh Smith, North 
Burnaby, B.C., nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Watt. The minority report was _ sub- 
mitted by Mr. Smith. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


Acceptance of all other recommendations 
of the Board did, however, establish the 
following concessions to the Union:— 

1. Increased monthly rate of cooks 
from $172.50 to $195. 

Increased monthly rate for quarter- 
masters from $167.50 to $175. 

Increased monthly rate of deck- 
hands $159.50 to $175. Placed 
quartermasters and deckhands in 
one classification. 

2. Established a guaranteed minimum 
of 20 hours per month while 
handling cargo during hours on 
duty, at $1 per hour or a guar- 
anteed $20 per month in addition 
to basic wage. 

3. Established an overtime rate of $1.50 
per hour, which up to that time 
had been compensated by equiy- 
alent time off. 

4. Increased the number of days leave 
per month from seven days for 
quartermasters, and four days for 
deckhands, to ten days for all 
classes. 


It should be noted that the combined 
basic wage of $175 plus the guaranteed 
minimum of $20 for cargo handling during 
the regular shift hours brought the monthly 
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earnings up to $195, which is frequently 
exceeded by handling cargo for hours in 
excess of 20 in any calendar month. 

It should be further noted, particularly 
when making comparisons with the wage 
rates of other classes of labour, that in 
addition to the monthly earnings, the com- 
pany provides meals and sleeping accom- 
modation, except for days on leave from 
the vessel, or approximately 20 days of 
each calendar month. 

While the Board has made no effort to 
set a value on this service it has been 
noted, however, that Section 16 of the 
current agreement provides for an allow- 
ance of $2 per day when a vessel is with- 
drawn from the service and meals and 
lodging are not provided. 

In 1953 the agreement was reopened for 
negotiations, with the result that a further 
$30-per-month increase was agreed to, but 
at the same time it was agreed to revert 
to the hours of work recommended by the 
1952 Conciliation Board, that is the present 
eight-hour day. 

In this dispute the Union is not seeking 
a return to the so-called six-hour day, but 
is seeking instead a 124-per-cent increase 
in the monthly rate, plus a 124-per-cent 
increase in the overtime rate, presumably, 
in part at least, to compensate for the 
longer work week as re-established in the 
1953 negotiations. 

With the addition of the $30-per-month 
increase obtained in 1953, the rates of pay 
are now:— 

Cooks: $230 per month. 

Deckhands: $205 per month plus $20 
guaranteed for cargo time, making a 
total of $225. 


Wage Rates 


The company’s submission to the Board 
states as follows:— 

While there are no _ union-organized 
companies whose operations are exactly 
similar to those of this company, there are 
a number of agreements of companies who 
employ similar classifications of employees. 
These, for the information of this Board, 
are as follows: 


Per 

month 
CR Ra cin tint ase eee 
CEN GR? ie eae; ahi 
niOniSS! shen: ceeeeen ayaa [$205.00 
Waterhouseyad.. ah. ostinauldeeh 
Tidewater Shipping Co. ...... 216.00 
Various towboat companies... 192.00 


The union did not attempt to dispute 
the accuracy of the above quotation or 
figures. 
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The information of the Board is that the 
majority of the companies, or at least, 
companies employing the majority of the 
employees of the companies quoted above, 
are under agreement with the Union herein 
involved. None of them have currently nor 
have they ever had a six-hour day such as 
that secured from this company in 1952 and 
forfeited in 1953. 

It should be noted, however, that 
although a Conciliation Board recent report 
has recommended no increase in wage rates 
quoted above, the question of rates is still 
unsettled. Thus there is always the possi- 
bility of an upward revision, in which case 
the rates of the several companies referred 
to above could be altered to an extent that 
would leave the employees of this com- 
pany in an unfavourable relative position. 

The Board has given full consideration 
to this possibility but is of the opinion 
that, inasmuch as it will be possible to 
reopen negotiations betweer the parties to 
this dispute within the next six months, 
every consideration could be given at that 
time to such an eventuality. 

The Board has looked into the possi- 
bility of cost-of-living index changes 
warranting a change in the wage rates. We 
have compared the index as of September 
1952 with that of December 1954, which 
indicates a rise on only one-half of one 
point. In this connection we may also 
point out that, where an employer pro- 
vides meals and sleeping accommodation as 
a part of the remuneration for services, he 
is absorbing a large share of any increase 
in the cost of living which would other- 
wise rest solely on the shoulders of the 
employee. 

The Board, has also taken into account 
the contention of the Union that the 
employees should now be compensated for 
the forfeiture of the shorter work-week in 
1953, and that the $30 monthly increase 
received at the same time was a general 
monthly increase in wage rates in the West 
Coast shipping industry in that year, and 
therefore should not be interpreted as 
compensation for the additional two hours 
work per day. 

It is the opinion of the Board that there 
was at that time a mutually agreed con- 
dition existing, which warranted the agree- 
ment to re-establish the former eight-hour 
day. While we do not propose to go into 
the matter, we have reason to believe that 
the same condition which prompted such 
agreement still exists. 

As previously stated, the so-called six- 
hour day was secured by the Union in 1952. 
It was secured after a Conciliation Board 
had recommended a continuation of the 


eight-hour day. After one year of opera- 
tion it was mutually agreed to revert to 
the eight-hour day. ; 

Apart from the period of one year in 
operation in this relatively small section 
of the industry (involving sixteen men) 
there is not now, nor has there ever been, 
a six-hour day agreement with this com- 
pany nor with any of its competitors in 
this area. 

The current basic wage, as previously 
shown, is the same as that paid by the 
three larger competitors of this company, 
and when the cargo handling time monthly 
guarantee of $20 per month is added, the 
earnings of the employees of this company 
are $20 in excess of the others. 


Recommendations 


In the light of all the above facts, the 
Board can find no justification for any 
increase in monthly wage rates, except as 
referred to in a later recommendation re 
the Welfare Fund, and we recommend 
accordingly. 


Overtime Rates 


The Board finds that the overtime rates 
being paid by competitive shipping com- 
panies in the area for similar classes of 
employees, is currently, $1.17 per hour. A 
Conciliation Board has recently recom- 
mended $1.32. The Union is seeking $1.50. 
The matter is still unsettled, but, should 
the full demands of the Union regarding 
overtime be finally conceded, the rate would 
be the same as that now being paid by the 
company herein involved, $1.50 per hour. 

In the light of the above facts, the 
Board recommends no increase in the 
present overtime rates. 


Welfare Plan 


The Board agrees with the Union that 
in keeping with the modern trend in 
industry they should have a Welfare Plan, 
that it should be nation-wide, or at least 
province-wide, and covering the shipping 
industry. However, the proposal of the 
Union that a trust fund be built up at the 
company’s expense, amounting to $6 per 
month per man, and held in trust pending 
the hoped-for day when all, or a majority 
of the B.C. Shipping Companies are pre- 
pared to establish such a plan, does not 
appeal to the Board as practicable or even 
reasonable. 

The Board is of the opinion that a more 
practicable solution to the problem, could 
be implemented, one which would serve as 
a beginning towards the larger plan and 
would at the same time provide more 
immediate welfare. We therefore recom- 
mend the following :—- 
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meet at the earliest 
reasonably possible opportunity with a 
view to examining some of the many 
welfare plans available; drafting an agree- 
ment to establish a  jointly-operated 
welfare plan covering surgical benefits; 
weekly sickness or accident indemnities, 
etc. and acceptable to both parties. We 
recommend that such plan be set up so as 
to become effective not later than May 1, 
1955. Provided, however, that not more 
than one-half of the cost of any plan 
adopted shall be borne by either party, and 
further provided that the union shall at its 
option accept, in lieu of a welfare plan, an 
increase in monthly rates of ($2.50) two 
dollars and fifty cents per month effective 
September 1, 1954. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Rosert Hewitt, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. Watt, 
Member. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C. this 21st day 
of February 1955. 

Mr. Hugh Smith will submit a minority 
report. 


The parties shall 


MINORITY REPORT 


On January 18, 1955, you were pleased 
to appoint a Conciliation Board to inves- 
tigate and report on the above dispute. 
The Board was constituted as follows:— 


R. Hewitt, Esq. Vancouver, B.C., 
Chairman. 
T. Watt, Esq. Vancouver, B.C., 


Employer nominee-member. 
Hugh Smith, Esq., North Burnaby, 
B.C., Employees nominee-member. 

The company was represented by Mr. 
J. Lindsey and the Union was represented 
by Messrs. Norm Cunningham and Don 
O'Reilly. 

The points in dispute arose out of a 
request by the employees for revisions in 
the agreement as follows: 

1. A wage increase of 124 per cent for 
all employees covered by this agree- 
ment. 

2. An over-all increase in the overtime 
rate of 124 per cent. 

3. An employer contribution of 20 cents 
per man, per day, to be deposited to 
a union welfare plan. 


The following are my recommendations: 
1. Wage Increase 


Recommend a wage increase of 10 per 
cent which, I believe, would bring the 


employees closer to prevailing rates 
throughout the Province of British 
Columbia. 
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2. Overtime Rate 

In order to be consistent with the other 
coast companies I would not recommend any 
increase in the overtime rate at this time. It 
has been pointed out that the major coast 
companies are now paying, or have offered 
to pay, $1.32 per hour overtime rate. It is 
for that reason that I would not recommend 
any change in the present rate of $1.50. 
3. Welfare Plan 

The employees spoke for some length 
on the proposal of a Welfare Plan and it 
has been pointed out that the major part 
of Canada’s shipping, which is in eastern 
Canada and is represented by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, has already 
been granted a Welfare Plan on the same 
basis as requested by the employees here. 
It has also been pointed out that, in most 
cases, seamen have no medical or pension 
plan benefits of any consequence on, coastal 
ships. The employees representatives have 
supplied me with data pertaining to the 
Plan and, having gone into it thoroughly, 
I would recommend that the request for a 
Welfare Plan on the basis proposed by the 
Union be granted. 
Conclusion 

The employer continually pleaded in- 
ability to pay as his reason for not granting 
the employees’ requests. This cannot be 
recognized as a basis for bargaining; the 
point is, as I see it, whether or not the 
requests of the employees are reasonable 
and justified. 


It has been admitted by the company 
that in 1953 the employees took a step 
backwards in their conditions because of 
the statements by the company that they 
could not carry on their business unless 
certain changes were made. I was some- 
what surprised to note that the employees, 
who had been on a six-hour day, thirty- 
hour week, for more than a year, voted 
to return to the eight-hour day, forty- 
hour week, in an attempt to solve this 
problem and with the hope that it would 
serve to better relation between the com- 
pany and the Union. 

In other words, as I understand it, the 
employees were granted an increase of $30 
per month in 19538, which was compensa- 
tion for the extra hours they would be 
required to put in. The increase in the 
number of hours worked was ten hours a 
week, forty-four hours per month and 
therefore $30 would appear to be poor 
compensation for these extra hours. An 
increase at this time would in my opinion 
seem quite justified. 

The discussions during the hearings were 
at all times amiable and the relations 
between the company and the Union 
seemed very good. 


This is a Minority Report. 
Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Hues SMiru, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Brotherhood is asking for an in- 
crease of 15 per cent across-the-board for 
all employees of the bargaining unit 
covered by the collective agreement, which 
was effective for a period of two years 
from August 1, 1953. 

A conciliation officer was appointed 
October 7, 1954, in connection with the 
matter and no settlement was reached and 
as a result a Conciliation Board was set 
up consisting of George W. McPhee, 
Chairman, and Emmett Matthew Hall, 
QC, and Thomas McGregor as members. 
We met with the parties on March 7 and 
8 and no settlement could be reached. 
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We therefore present our findings with 
reference to the dispute. We find that 
this fixing of wages for employees of the 
Bessborough Hotel cannot be placed in the 
same category as wages of the Canadian 
National Railway. Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock in his arbitration award of 
December 18, 1950, explicitly states so. 
The same opinion was expressed by Mr. 
Justice J. D. Hyndman on March 12, 1952, 
in a Board of Conciliation report dealing 
with wages and hours of work of employees 
of the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa. 

It has been established that the 
employees of the Bessborough Hotel have 
been accorded substantial increases in 


wages since 1950 and that the average 
hourly earnings of these employees have 
increased by 26-1 per cent in that period. 

It has been alleged and we believe it to 
be true that to grant these employees the 
request which they have made will cost the 
Bessborough Hotel $68,550 and if similar 
increases were made to. other hotel 
employees not covered by the collective 
agreement of 1953 a further sum of $6,900 
or a total of $75,450. The operating 
revenue of the hotel for 1953 was $1,013,355. 
The operating expenses for 1953 including 
taxes were $968,205 leaving a surplus of 
$37,988. If $75,450 were added to the oper- 
ating expenses of the hotel by virtue of 
giving the increase asked for in this appli- 
cation the hotel would on the basis of 1953 
show a deficit of $37,015. 

How could this deficit be met by the 
hotel? There are only two ways by 
which it could be done—increase in the 
price of meals and increased rent for rooms. 
It was shown that room rates and meal 
prices are now at such a figure that to 
increase same would price the hotel out of 
the market. It was shown by Mr. Finlay, 
Manager of the hotel, that already some 
permanent patrons have moved out as a 
result of the last increase in rates; so 
increase in price of meals and room rent 
is out of the question. It is reasonable to 
suggest, therefore, that this deficit should 
be saddled on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, when the employees of this hotel in 
wages and earnings compare favourably 
with those that apply in other hotels in 
the province. We cannot agree to that 
suggestion. 

Nothing has transpired with regard to the 
cost of living or working conditions since 
the last agreement was entered into on 
August 1, 1953, to justify any change in 
the agreement. 

We feel that there is no justification for 
any further increase in the wage rate 
existing at the present time. 

Dated at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, this 
9th day of March, A.D. 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Grorce W. McPuen, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) HE. M. Hatt, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
deal with the above dispute completed its 
hearings on Tuesday, March 8, and 
adjourned until Wednesday, March 9 at 
10 a.m., when the members of the Board 
were to meet and consider the evidence 
which had been presented to it by both 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon (Canadian National 
Railways). 

The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of His Honour Judge George W. 
McPhee, Moose Jaw, who was appointed 
by the 


Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Emmett M. Hall, QC, Sas- 
katoon, and T. McGregor, Winnipeg, 
nominees of the company and _ union 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Hall. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McGregor. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


parties. When the Board met on Wednes- 
day, instead of discussing the case, the 
Chairman read a completed report which 
had been agreed to by the Chairman and 
the employer’s nominee, and which they 
both signed after it had been read. I 
asked for time to consider their submis- 
sion before giving my answer as_ to 
whether I could or could not sign it, and 
this was granted on the understanding that 
I would write the Chairman before March 
18. However, on March 15 I received a 
letter dated March 10, from the Chairman, 
reading as follows: 

I have been thinking the matter over and 
as we have to have our report in by the 
15th instant, I am sending same in and 
advising Mr. Maclean that you will forward 
your minority report direct to him. 

I want to get this matter concluded so 
far as I am concerned so that I can keep 


within the date suggested to me by the 
Department. 


This action of the Chairman I thought 
was rather high-handed in that he did not 
wait for my reply and took it upon him- 
self to advise you that I would forward a 
Minority Report before he knew that a 
Minority Report would be necessary. 

It transpires however, now that I have 
had time to read the Majority Report and 
study the evidence submitted I can say 
that I do not agree with its findings, and 
submit the following as my recommenda- 
tion for a basis of settling the dispute. 

(1) Paragraph 3 of the Majority Report 
reads as follows: 


We therefore present our findings with 
reference to the dispute: We find that this 
fixing of wages for employees of the Bess- 
borough Hotel cannot be placed in the same 
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category as wages of the Canadian National 
Railway. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock in his 
arbitration award of December 18, 1950, 
explicitly states so. The same opinion was 
expressed by Mr. Justice J. D. Hyndman on 
March 13, 1952, in a Board of Conciliation 
report dealing with wages and hours of work 
of employees of the Chateau Laurier at 
Ottawa. 


Because Mr. Justice Kellock and Mr. 
Justice Hyndman expressed the above 
opinion does not necessarily mean that it 
is correct. We cannot disregard the evi- 
dence submitted to this Board, which shows 
very definitely that hotel and railway wages 
had in actual fact moved together more 
often than separately, and _ particularly 
when wage reductions were involved. The 
employees therefore have a valid point 
when they argue that the failure of hotel 
employees to share in increases given 
recently to railway employees is definitely 
a ground of dissatisfaction and opinion 
expressed in the Majority Report will not 
contribute anything towards the elimination 
of this dissatisfaction. 

(2) Paragraph 4 of the Majority Report 
reads as follows: 

It has been established that the employees 
of the Bessborough Hotel have been accorded 
substantial increases in wages since 1950 and 
that the average hourly earnings of these 


employees have increased by 26-1 per cent 
in that period. 


The calculation by the Company that 
hourly wage rates have risen by 26-1 per 
cent takes into account the 20 per cent 
increase occasioned by the reduction in the 
work week to 40 hours. Removing this 
from the calculation, however, indicates 
that take-home-pay (the only matter 
referred to this Board) has risen only by 
6-1 per cent while, according to Govern- 
ment figure, the price index has risen by 
12-9 per cent. On the basis of this evidence 


alone there is justification for a general 
wage increase of 6-8 per cent. 

(3) Actual compensation, that is, take- 
home-pay of the Bessborough Hotel 
employees was, in accordance with the 
company’s own figures, increased by 6-1 
per cent since 1950, whereas during this 
same period wages in hotels generally (as 
is shown in figures prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labour Economic and Research 
Branch) rose by 20:6 per cent. The rela- 
tive position of Bessborough Hotel 
employees thas therefore. deteriorated by 
14:5 per cent when compared with hotels 
generally over all of Canada. 

(4) In Paragraph No. 45 of the com- 
pany’s brief they show that the average 
hourly earnings of Bessborough Hotel 
employees was 99-2 cents on June 1, 1954, 
and they indicated to the Board that this 
average would now be $1 per hour. In 
the employees rebuttal they stated that 
“the lowest hourly labour rate paid by the 
City of Saskatoon is $1.13 per hour”. It 
is apparent, therefore, that on the average 
the Bessborough Hotel employees are 13 
cents per hour below the City of Saskatoon 
lowest hourly rate. 

After considering all of the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Board by both parties, I 
feel that the employees have established a 
claim for an across-the-board increase at 
this time, and as a basis of settling the 
dispute I would recommend a general wage 
increase of 6 per cent, which approximates 
the rise in the cost-of-living price index 
since they received their last general in- 
crease as outlined in number (2) of this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) T. McGrecor, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


On the 22nd day of February, A.D. 1955, 
the Board of Coneiliation and Investiga- 
tion met at the Court House in the City 
of Edmonton, to hear submissions of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of the Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
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for a 15-per-cent wage increase across the 
Board for all of the employees of the 
bargaining unit. The submission on behalf 
of the Brotherhood was’ made by Mr. 
Allison and on behalf of the Jasper Park 
Lodge by Mr. Cornforth. 


Background of the Dispute 


This dispute was dealt with by Mr. G. R. 
Currie, the Conciliation Officer, on the 11th 
day of November, A.D. 1954, but the 
parties at that time were unable to reach 
an agreement. Consequently the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was 
appointed, consisting of Mr. S. H. McCuaig, 
of the City of Edmonton, in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, and Mr. J. L. MacPherson 
of the City of Calgary, in the Province of 
Alberta, and Mr. Alexander Dubensky of 
the City of Edmonton, in the Province 
of Alberta (Chairman). Originally the 
Brotherhood based their claim for a 15- 
per-cent wage increase on the basis that 
the employees of Jasper Park Lodge should 
be regarded in the same category as rail- 
way employees generally. It was on this 
basis that the Jasper Park Lodge pre- 
pared their brief. However, at the hearing 
of the dispute the Brotherhood abandoned 
this view and proceeded on the grounds 
that a 15-per-cent wage increase was justi- 
fied because the rates paid to the Jasper 
Park Lodge employees lagged behind the 
prevailing rates for similar classification. As 
a result of this change on the part of the 
Brotherhood, the employer’s brief to a 
large extent did deal with the issues as 
set out in the employees brief. This 
matter was clarified at the outset of the 
hearing and the employers’ representatives 
stated that they were prepared to meet the 
Brotherhood’s brief without the necessity 
of adjoining to reconsider their position. 


Classification of Employees 


The employees of the 
Lodge total approximately 55 people of 
various classifications, such as, plumbers, 
electricians, steam fitters, carpenters and 
labourers. Due to the fact that these 
people are employed in an enterprise which 
is unique, it was difficult to resolve their 
problem. These people are employees of 
the Dominion Government and as such are 
restricted to a certain extent in their 
methods of enforcing and carrying out their 
wage demands. People in that category 
are usually referred to as “prevailing rate 
employees”. It was therefore necessary to 
find suitable comparisons in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the rates of pay 
“prevailing rate employees” was in fact 
lagging behind. All parties agreed that it 
was difficult to prepare a suitable com- 
parison for this purpose. It was contended 
by the employers that on the first day of 
November, A.D. 1953, a 40-hour week was 
adopted by the Jasper Park Lodge, which 
reduction in working hours meant an 
increase in payroll of 10-4 per cent. This 


Jasper Park 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and Jasper Park Lodge, Alberta 
(Canadian National Railways). 


The Board was under the chairman- 


ship of Alexander Dubensky, Edmonton, 


who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Stanley H. 
McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and J. L. 
MacPherson, Calgary, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


percentage increase was then applied to the 
table contained on page nine of the 
employees brief which showed that Jasper 
Park employees fell into the category 
of a group which was paid a higher rate 
of wage than the majority of the employees 
referred to in this table. Mr. Allison’s con- 
tention was that the adoption of the 
40-hour week, although it showed a 
percentage increase in the payroll, did not 
on the other hand increase the take-home 
pay of the employees. It is the opinion 
of the Board that although the adoption 
of a shorter working week is a real benefit 
it is not accurate to say that it is an 
increase in the take-home pay. The 
employees were unable to produce any 
comparison to show conclusively that the 
wages of the employees at Jasper Park 
Lodge were out of line with the prevailing 
rates. The table prepared by the employees 
did not take into account the working 
conditions of Jasper Park employees, which 
differ considerably from the examples pro- 
duced by ihe Brotherhood. Firstly, the 
employees at Jasper Park Lodge during the 
operating season receive free meals and 
lodging, which for income tax purposes is 
valued at $29.50 per month. Secondly, that 
for the period of time which the hotel is 
not in operation the employees continue to 
receive free lodging but pay a nominal 
sum of $1.50 per day for their meals. 

It also became apparent during the 
hearing that the percentage of labour turn- 
over was very low and the Board is of the 
opinion that this low percentage indicates 
that the employees are satisfied with the 
working conditions and the rates of pay. 
The Board is of the opinion that the 
employees are individuals and as such have 
freedom of mobility and even though some 
of the classifications are in demand in 
other industries, yet these employees have 
chosen to remain, which again indicated to 
the Board that the work force is stable 
due to the wages and working conditions. 
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Decision 

The Board is unanimous in its decision 
that a 15-per-cent increase in wages across 
the Board is not warranted at this time 
for the following reasons :— 

(i) The rates are not out of line with 
the prevailing rates when the perquisites 
enjoyed by these employees are taken into 
account. 

(ii) The percentage of labour turn-over 
is low, indicating satisfaction on the part 
of the labour force. 


(iu) That there was no evidence pro- 
duced by the employees to substantiate a 
15 per cent wage increase. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) A. DuBENsKy, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. L. MacPuerrson, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCvuate, 
Member: 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Vancouver Hotel Company Limited (Canadian National 
Railways-Canadian Pacific Railway Company) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation in the above 
dispute, having been appointed under your 
hand and seal the 27th day of December 
1954, having heard the parties and having 
considered the issues in dispute, begs leave to 
report its findings and recommendations. 

The proceedings concern the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited and its employees, 
except those in the occupational classifica- 
tions set out in Article 1 of a collective 
egreement dated 24th November 1953 
between the Vancouver Hotel Company 
Limited and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

The issues before the Board of Concilia- 
tion were requests by the Union for:— 

(1) a 15 per cent increase in rates of 
pay for all employees covered by the 
agreement; 

(2) eight statutory holidays with pay for 
both monthly- and _hourly-rated 
employees (the monthly-rated 
employees presently receive seven 
such holidays; the  hourly-rated 
employees receive none) ; 

(3) an increase in the annual vacation 
program whereby vacations would be 
available as follows: 

(a) one day’s vacation per twenty- 
five days of service or major 
portion thereof during the first 
year of service; 

(b) after the first year’s and until 
the completion of ten years’ ser- 
vice, ten consecutive working 
days; 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited (Canadian 


National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company). 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
Vancouver, who was appointed by the 


Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 

George Robson and George Home, 
both of Vancouver, nominees oF the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Home. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Robson. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


(c) after ten years’ but less than 
fifteen years’ service, fifteen con- 
secutive working days; and 

(d) after fifteen years’ service, 
twenty consecutive working days; 

(4) eighteen days’ pay per year for time 
lost on account of sickness, unused 
sick leave to be cumulative from 
year to year up to a total of sixty 
days; 

(5) inclusion within the scope of the 
agreement of certain classifications 
now excluded; and 

(6) adjustment of rates for bartenders. 


(1) Wages 


The case for a 15 per cent across-the- 
board wage increase was based on _ the 
following arguments: (a) although there 
have been wage adjustments there has 
been no general wage increase to the 
employees of the Hotel Vancouver since 
1950; during the period 1950-1953 rates for 
hotel employees generally increased by 
20-6 per cent and prices of consumer 
goods rose 10-2 per cent from an index 
of 105-9 to 116-7 (October figures); (b) 
because the Hotel Vancouver is the only 
first-class hotel in Vancouver offering a 
wide range of superior. services, its 
employees can expect to lead the field and 
en’oy a differential in wages over the rates 
paid in other hotels in the areas; the 
differential once enjoyed (e.g. 1948) has 
shrunk and in some job classifications has 
disappeared; (c) the wage changes for 
Hotel Vancouver employees have not kept 
pace with those paid to fellow employees 
on the railways of the parent companies; 
(d) the hotel business in Vancouver has 
shown improvements in 1951 and 1952 over 
1950; and (e) other hotel employees in 
Vancouver have enjoyed wage increases this 
year (10 per cent effective 1st August 1954). 

The case for a maintenance of wage 
rates was based on the following argu- 
ments: 


(a) the annual cost of the requested 
wage increase to employees covered by the 
agreement would be about $191,000 and to 
all employees would be about $218,000; 

(b) the wages and working conditions of 
hotel employees have no connection or 
comparability with the wages and working 
conditions of railway employees; the rates 
of wages in the Hotel Vancouver ought 
not to be tied to the rates of wages for 
non-operating railway employees and have 
not been so tied since 1950; 

(c) the rates of pay of hotel employees 
are properly comparable only with those 
of other hotel employees in the area, with 
whom the employees of the Hotel Van- 
couver generally compare favourably; 

(d) wage adjustments of 5:4 per cent of 
the payroll affecting about 90 per cent of 
the employees in 1951, and wage adjust- 
ments of 3-8 per cent in 1952 and -36 per 
cent in 1958, together with the adoption 
of the 44-hour week in 1952 and the 40- 
hour week in 1953, have resulted in a 17-7 
per cent increase in the annual payroll rate 
prior to lst December 1951; 

(e) the Consumer Price Index has risen 
only from 115-4 in July 1953, the date of 
the agreement being renegotiated, to 116-8 
in September 1954. 


The fundamental difficulty in evaluating 
and reconciling the various arguments of 
the parties is that there is no clear basis 
of comparison by which a fair wage for 
the employees of the Hotel Vancouver may 
be determined; each party advanced 
rational bases of camparison favouring its 
interests: in all reference was made to 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
manufacturing, in the hotel industry both 
local and national, in laundries, in restau- 
rants, and in the non-running railway 
trades. The problem is aggravated by 
such factors as the fact that some employees 
are in receipt of gratuities in varying and 
undetermined amounts, some employees 
receive one to three meals a day either 
without charge or at a nominal charge, 
some employees receive free lodging, pen- 
sion benefits are available, and employees 
who meet the service qualification are 
entitled to free railway transportation. 
Any conclusion respecting a fair rate of 
wages depends on the selection of premises; 
and although the arguments advanced by 
each party have validity none provides an 


irrefutable basis for determining a fair 
wage. 
As to the union’s arguments: (a) the 


general level of wages at the Hotel Van- 
couver has increased since 1950 by 9-56 
per cent after a 4 cent statutory wage 
increase of that year, and the work week 
has been cut by 16:7 per cent; (b) 
although the Hotel Vancouver offers cer- 
tain exclusive services it must compete for 
patrons for many of its services within the 
hotel industry in Vancouver; (c) since 1950 
arbitrators and conciliators have consis- 
tently separated hotel employees from rail- 
way employees; (d) the profit picture of 
the Hotel Vancouver is as follows (infor- 
mation filed by the employer): 


Return on 

Investment 
GAGE etc ste e cte trate i 2.08 
EDS eR Meera. tabinstoribs exits. 3.11 
12S, ae AR ee he 1.70 
DOO a) ia cere ahora walhys a%e's 2.34 
195 G gad tecee. d044s Gale cistecns' 1.67 
OBI RIS Ste fae care oie vo. Zi27 
LOO Ase eter TR cee hse 3.29 
MOB Sws cutiasis tae = Be talayer eae 3.50 
1946-1953 (average)........ 2.535 


these figures exclude interest on invest- 
ment; (e) although wage increases were 
gained by other hotel employees in Van- 
couver in 1954 wages in the Hotel 
Vancouver are generally above the average 
level of wages in Vancouver hotels. 
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As to the employer’s arguments: (a) the 
calculation of the annual cost of the 
requested wage increase was not questioned 
by the union and is not questioned here; 
(b) the employees as a matter of fact are 
employed by a company owned by the 
railways; and the rates of wages of hotel 
employees were at one time “tied” to 
railway rates and hotel employees presently 
enjoy certain “railway” benefits such as 
pension plan, medical plan and railway 
transportation privileges; (c) the quality of 
service and services in the Hotel Van- 
couver in significant aspects is either 
higher than or not comparable with that 
in other hotels in Vancouver; it is a 
matter of conjecture as to the extent to 
which that quality is attributable to the 
occupants of the various job  classifica- 
tions; (d) although since 1950 there have 
been wage adjustments, notably in 1951 
and 1952, and the work week has been 
shortened from 48 hours to 40 hours, there 
has been no over-all wage increase since 
1950; and (e) the Consumer Price Index 
figures are not questioned. 

After considering the evidence and argu- 
ments of the parties, both written and oral, 
and after deliberating, we recommend that 
the rate of wages in all classifications be 
increased 3 per cent as being fair in all 
the circumstances put before the Board. 


(2) Statutory Holidays 

We recommend no change in the provi- 
sions for statutory holidays for either the 
monthly-rated or hourly-rated employees. 


(3) Vacations 

(a) We recommend that the vacation 
entitlement of all employees with 
less than three years’ service be 
governed by the provisions of the 
British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act RSBC 1948, c. 13 as amended, 
in order that the employees of the 
Hotel Vancouver may have the same 
vacation privileges as employees of 
other hotels in British Columbia 
governed by the Annual Holidays 
Act. 

(b) We recommend that employees with 
three years’ and up to fifteen years’ 
service receive two weeks’ (ten con- 
secutive working days’) vacation per 
year. 

(c) We recommend that employees with 
fifteen years’ service or over receive 
three weeks’ (fifteen consecutive 
working days’) vacation per year. 


(4) Sick Leave With Pay 
We recommend no sick leave program. 
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(5) Inclusion within the Scope of the 
Agreement of Certain Classifications 
now Excluded 

We understand that the scope of the 

agreement may be enlarged to include 
classifications now excluded either by the 
alteration by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board of the description of the unit in the 
certificate of bargaining authority of the 
union or by the parties agreeing to the 
inclusion in the agreement of the classifi- 
cations in question. We therefore make no 
recommendation respecting the inclusion 
within the scope of the agreement of 
certain classifications now excluded. 


(6) Adjustment of Rates for Bartenders 

We recommend that the wage rate for 
bartenders be raised to the general going 
rate of wages for bartenders in the hotel 
industry in the Vancouver area. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 10th day 
of March 1955. 


(Sgd.) A. W. R. CarrorHers, 
: Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 
Sir: 


The union placed six requests before the 
Board— 

1. For a general wage increase of 15 per 
cent. 

2. For additional statutory holidays with 
pay. 

3. For improved vacations with pay. 

4. For accumulative sick leave, with pay. 

5. For the inclusion within the scope of 
the agreement, of certain classifica- 
tions now excluded. 


6. Adjustment of bartenders’ rates. 

All members of the Board have agreed 
on the recommendations concerning items 
2, 4, 5 and 6 above. I find myself in 
disagreement with the majority of the 
Board in regard to items 1 and 8, and 
recommend as follows:— 


Wages 

The union’s main contention was that in 
the last four years the differential between 
the wage rates paid at the Vancouver 
Hotel and other hotels in the Vancouver 
area has been diminished. The Company, 
on the other hand, contends that there are 
not now, and never were, grounds for the 
existence of a differential between this hotel 
and other hotels in the area which supply 
first-class accommodation, and that if a 
defferential has existed, it arose out of the 
maladjustment created by the settlement 


that was reached with the union in 1948. 
The Company placed figures before the 
Board showing the earnings of certain 
employees of the Vancouver and Georgia 
Hotels, who perform comparable duties. 
In almost all of those cases where a com- 
parison could be drawn, the rates paid at 
the Vancouver Hotel were in excess of 
those paid at the Georgia Hotel. Of the 
309 employees at the Vancouver Hotel 
who performed duties which were com- 
parable to those performed by employees 
employed at the Georgia Hotel, the average 
wage rates of employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel (including value of lodging and 
meals) was approximately $7 per month in 
excess of the rates paid at the Georgia 
Hotel. In addition, the employees of the 
Vancouver Hotel enjoy other benefits which 
are not available to employees of the 
Georgia Hotel. Evidence was also filed 
with the Board to show that between 1946 
and 1953, the average return on capital 
invested and employed by the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited was 2-53 per cent. 
The year 1953 was the most favourable 
year reported and in that year the return 
to the Company was 34 per cent. It should 
be obvious that this is a very modest 
return on the moneys invested in this hotel. 
The union argues that, because the Van- 
couver Hotel is the largest hotel in the 
area and provides the most extensive and 
elaborate facilities, it therefore attracts 
employees of a higher skill than do other 
hotels in the area. Because of this, the 
union argues that Hotel Vancouver 
employees should be paid a higher rate of 
pay. This is not a convincing argument 
because if it is carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it would result in wage rates vary- 
ing up and down with the cost and extent 
of the hotel facilities provided. The 
employer answered this argument by saying 
that it has no difficulty in obtaining 
employees suitable to its needs. Under 
these circumstances, and because the wages 
paid by the employer in this instance 
already exceed those paid by other first- 
class hotels in the area, I recommend no 
general wage increase at this time. 


The union contends, however, that in 
some instances the rates paid at the Van- 
couver Hotel are less than the correspond- 
ing rates paid for the same duties at the 
Georgia Hotel, or where there is no direct 
comparison with the Georgia Hotel, below 
the rates paid in comparable outside in- 
dustry. I therefore recommend that, 
where these inconsistencies do occur, the 
union and the Company negotiate with a 
view to bringing the wages of these 
employees at the Vancouver Hotel into line 
with the rates paid at the Georgia Hotel, 
or where there is no direct comparison with 
the Georgia Hotel, into line with the wages 
paid in comparable outside industry. 


Vacations 


The union placed before the Board a 
request that the vacation program be 
improved by granting a third and fourth 
week of vacation with pay, and by 
improving the provisions of the present 
contract relating to the one- and two-week 
vacation periods. I join with the majority 
of the Board in recommending that the 
first week of vacation be governed by the 
provisions contained in the _ British 
Columbia Annual Holidays Act and 
that suitable phraseology be incorporated 
in the present contract to give effect to 
this recommendation. I also concur in 
the recommendation of the majority of the 
Board that the two-week-vacation privilege 
(10 consecutive working days) be extended 
to employees after the completion of three 
years’ service with the Company, instead 
of after five years as is now provided by 
the contract. I do not agree, however, 
with the majority recommendation that 
three weeks’ vacation be granted after 
fifteen years of service. Other employees 
engaged in the hotel industry in Vancouver 
do not receive the third week of vacation 
and in only a minority of cases is it found 
in other industries. Under these circum- 
stances, I recommend against granting this 
request at this time. 

Respectfully submitted this 9th day of 
March, A.D. 1955. 


(Sgd.) C. Grorce Rosson, 
Member. 


An analysis by the National Industrial Conference Board of the membership of the 
123 AFL and 30 CIO unions that will be united in the proposed merger of the two 
federations shows that 67 per cent of the total membership belong to unions that are 
either industrially organized or that combine craft and industrial unionism. The remain- 
ing 33 per cent are in strictly craft organizations. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, including 
Newfoundland District, Central and Western Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted under date 
of April 7, 1954, for the investigation of 
the above-mentioned dispute is respect- 
fully set forth as follows:— 

The dispute between the parties 
into three sections. The first of 
contains ten proposals of rule and 
changes; and the second is an Appendix 
to those ten proposals. This Appendix 
itself comprehends several changes in the 
working rules existing between the parties. 
The foregoing are all from the union. 
The third section is a submission by the 
company and it contains a number of 
proposals for changes in rates and rules. 

The Board held several meetings with 
the parties in the month of June 1954, 
some at Montreal and some at Ottawa. 
Each party to the dispute fully and force- 
fully presented its views. It . shortly 
developed that the collection of proposals 
contained in the Appendix were, in the 
eyes of the employees, of prime import- 
ance. It became clear, also, that the 
changes desired, as set forth in the 
Appendix, were such as to affect the work- 
ing conditions of locomotive engineers in 
the employ of the company; and the 
engineers, of course, were not represented 
before the Board. The company took the 
position with respect to these Appendix 
proposals that it would be satisfied with 
whatever arrangement might be effected 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. Since, 
however, the engineers were not repre- 
sented before this Board, it was difficult 
to see how the two bodies of employees 
could be got together to effect a settle- 
ment. The company and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers were under agree- 
ment with each other with respect to the 
very matters dealt with in the Appendix 
and this agreement was to remain in effect 
until November 1, 1954. 

At the conclusion of the several meet- 
ings in June, referred to above, the rep- 
resentatives of the employees herein agreed 
that the proceedings before this Board be 
suspended until such time as the above- 
mentioned agreement between the company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


falls 
these 
rate 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Atlantic, in- 
cluding Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region). 

The Board was under 
Hon. Mr. 


the chairman- 
Justice Ralph 


ship of the 
Maybank, Winnipeg, who was appointed 


by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, 
and the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, 
Ottawa, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


neers be re-opened, and the company 
agreed that it would then make the 
Appendix proposals the subject of negotia- 
tion between it and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. It was understood 
that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen would be brought 
into such negotiations so that the two 
unicns might effect a settlement mutually 
satisfactory with respect to the matters 
contained in the Appendix. Accordingly, 
the whole dispute referred to this Board 
was left in abeyance until the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
should report relative to its success, or 
otherwise, in arriving at an agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

In due course, the agreement between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Canadian National Railways was 
opened for the negotiation of certain pro- 
posed changes, and, in particular, for con- 
sideration of the changes proposed in the 
Appendix. As a result, these three parties 
met together from time to time—sometimes 
all of them, and sometimes just the two 
unions—and, as a result of their talks, all 
differences relating to the proposals in the 
Appendix were resolved. Your Board 
thinks it unnecessary to set down in detail 
the settlement thus arrived at between 
these three parties, considering it sufficient 
to say that the Board was relieved of the 
necessity of giving any further considera- 
tion to the Appendix proposals. 


Under date of January 21, 1955, Mr. W. E. 
Gamble, Vice-President of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and Chairman of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of his union, advised the Board 
Chairman of the above-mentioned settle- 
ment and requested that the Chairman 
should reconvene the Board to deal with 
the other proposals which had been sub- 
mitted to the Board by the employees and 
by the Company, respectfully. Pursuant 
to Mr. Gamble’s request, the Chairman 
arranged to reconvene the Board, but, after 
discussions with his colleagues, he sought 
first to persuade the parties to meet 
together again to see whether or not they 
might try by direct negotiations be able 
to settle the several points of difference 
between them. As a result of successive 
interviews in Montreal with the parties, 
arrangements were made for further direct 
negotiations between them, and between 
the 16th day of February 1955 and the 8th 
day of March 1955, the parties met 
together in negotiation practically every 
day. Unfortunately they were unable to 
accomplish complete agreement but it 
would seem from the information given to 
your Board that they came very close to 
doing so. However, it became necessary 
for the representatives of the company and 
employees, respectively, to telegraph to the 
Chairman of the Board as follows: 

1955 Mar 8 
Montreal Que 
Hon Mr Justice Ralph Maybank 
Court of Queen’s Bench 
Judge’s Chambers Law Courts WPG 


As suggested by you the representatives of 


the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 


Enginemen and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways commenced meetings on February 23rd 
in an endeavour to reach agreement on the 
outstanding issues now before the Board of 
Conciliation under your Chairmanship. 


Since that time we have had a number of 
. meetings but failed to agree. In accordance 
) with our understanding with you the matter 
q is now returned to the Board of Conciliation 
' for further handling. 


W M Armstrong 
W E Gamble 


The Chairman reconvened the Board 
immediately for March 9 at 2:30 p.m. in 
Ottawa, and the Board with all parties 
present met here that day to receive a 
report from the parties and to make such 
endeavours as might be possible to bring 
the parties into agreement. Regrettably 
the Board did not succeed, and hence the 
necessity of the recommendations now to 
be made. , 

The actual points of dispute between 
the parties are as follows:— 


The employees ask that the various 
agreements between them and the com- 
pany should be amended as follows— 


1. Basic rates of pay in all classes of 
service shall be increased by $1.35 per day 
or 100 miles. 

2. A rule to provide for the payment of 
one and one-half times the regular rate 
for work performed on statutory holidays 
in all classes of service. 

3. Establish a separate rate for way- 
freight and snowplough service, to be $1 
above the corresponding freight rate. 

4. A guarantee of 3,200 miles for all 
regular assignments home stationed at 
outpost terminals. 


5. Amend the existing agreements to 

provide for the following: 

(a) One hundred miles or less, six hours 
or less, to constitute a day in freight 
service. 

(b) One hundred miles or less, four hours 
or less, to constitute a day in 
passenger service. 


The foregoing proposed change will set 
the hourly mileage for passenger service 
at 25, and 16% for freight service. 

6. Amend the current “Vacation with 
Pay Agreement” to provide for vacation 
periods on the following basis— 

1 to 3 years’ service— 7 days’ vacation 
3 to 10 years’ service—l4 days’ vacation 
10 to 15 years’ service—21 days’ vacation 
15 years or more service—28 days’ vacation 


on the basis of one day’s pay for each 
vacation day. 
7. Applicable to yard, hostling, and other 
hourly-rated services— b 
(a) A five-day week with no loss in take- 


home pay. 

(b) A guarantee of five days pay per 
week. 

(c) Two assigned consecutive days off 
each week. 


.(d) Payment of time and one-half if used 
on the regular days off. 

(e) Establish differentials of 5 cents for 
the second shift and 9 cents for the 
third shift. 


8. Proposed New Rule: All complaints 
against employees covered by this contract 
must be made in writing and the employee 
concerned must be given a copy of the 
complaint. Verbal complaints will not be 
entertained. 

9. Proposed New Rule: Firemen used as 
emergency engineers will be guaranteed at 
least the same compensation that they 
would have received on their firing assign- 
ments. 
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10. Proposed New Rule: Employees rep- 
resented by the B. of L.F. & E., who are 
required to undergo examinations for any 
purpose, or attend instruction classes, will 
be paid for time so occupied on the 
following basis :— 


(a) for continuous service after a tour of 
duty—payment for time so occupied 
at the rate of pay covering last 
service performed; 

(b) for continuous service before start- 
ing a tour of duty—payment from 
time required to report for the 
examination or class until payment 
starts for tour of duty; 

(c) when required to attend examinations 
or instruction classes during off duty 
hours—payment shall be made for all 
time so occupied, with a minimum of 
four hours, at the minimum passenger 
rate. 


In addition to the above points, there 
are the proposals made by the campany 
as already mentioned. It is unnecessary 
at the moment to set these in detail. We 
will deal with the above several points in 
order, with the exception of No. 7, which 
we will leave until the last. 

As to above Points No. 1 and No. 2 
the Board does not feel that it can recom- 
mend the changes requested by the 
employees. 

As to Point No. 3, it may be remarked 
that since the time of the McAdoo Award 
a bonus, commonly called a differential, 
has always been paid for wayfreight and 
snowplough service over and above the 
rate paid for through-freight service. The 
McAdoo Award fixed this at 40 cents per 
hundred miles. Expressed as a percentage 
differential this sum was between 8 and 9 
per cent. In the intervening years, there 
have been rate increases which were 
always applied to the basic rate, i.e., the 
through-freight rate, but the differential was 
left at 40 cents. The result has been that 
whereas 40 cents represented a differential 
of between 8 and 9 per cent at the time 
of the McAdoo Award, it has come to be 
a differential of only between 3 and 4 per 
cent today. The men feel that the per- 
centage difference should be maintained. 
If this were done, an increase bringing the 
differential up to a figure in the neighbour- 
hood of 80 cents to 90 cents per hundred 
miles would have to be paid. It is also the 
claim of the Brotherhood that the new 
rate should be retroactive to February 16, 
1954, the date of the agreement between 
the parties being opened; and the company 
points out that the recalculation of wage 
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payments necessary as a result of applying 
this sort of rate change retroactively would 
be an extremely complicated and onerous 
proceeding. 

While cogent argument in favour of their 
claims has been made by the employees, 
still it must be borne in mind that train- 
men on both the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railroads enjoy a differ- 
ential of only 45 cents per hundred miles 
and the engineers on both roads also have 
a differential based on the same principle. 
Hence to grant the Brotherhood’s request 
in this particular application would throw 
Canadian National Railway firemen’s wages 
rather sharply out of line with their 
brethren on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and with allied or similar crafts on both 
roads. For this reason, and also because of 
other recommendations to be made here- 
under, the Board recommends that the 
wayfreight-snowplough differential be in- 
creased to 45 cents without retroactive 
application. 

As to Point No. 4, it appears to the Board 
that there is probably a number of places 
in respect to which a special arrangement 
ought to be worked out between the men 
and the company, but the Board is of the 
opinion that it would be better for the 
parties to deal with these places individu- 
ally, rather than to write any general rule 
such as is suggested in this Point No. 4, 
and we would recommend that the parties 
make specific collateral agreements be- 
tween themselves relative to those points. 

The Board does not recommend the 
adoption of the men’s proposal in Point 
No. 6. 

As to Point No.6, the Board recommends 
that vacation periods be on the following 
basis— 

After 1 year’s service—l week’s vacation 
After 3 years’ service—2 weeks’ vacation 
After 15 years’ service—3 weeks’ vacation 


It should be noted that “week” means 
5 days when applied to men in yard service, 
and 6 days when applied to men in road 
service; this definition being based on the 
presumption that a fireman in yard service 
will normally work a 5-day week. The 
Board recommends that this clause in the 
agreement be effective as of January 1, 
1955. 

As to Point No. 8, your Board agrees 
that in all instances of serious complaint, 
the accused should be furnished with 
particulars in writing and _ the 
accordingly recommends a clause as follows 
in the prospective agreement: 


Board 


ee eee 


Complaints against Firemen 
Hostlers, and Hostler-Helpers. 

Complaints made against Firemen (helpers), 
Hostlers, and Hostler-Helpers that might 
result in an investigation must be in writ- 
ing and the employee concerned must be 
furnished with a copy; verbal complaints will 
not be entertained. 


(helpers), 


With respect to Point No. 9, the Board 
is not prepared to recommend a rule with 
respect to emergency engineers; the Board 
recommends that the railway management 
arrange with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers to maintain a sufficient 
number of engineers on the working lists 
to handle the business offering without 
calling upon firemen whom they designate 
as emergency engineers; except, of course, 
in cases of actual emergency. 


As to Point No. 10, the Board was 
assured by the management that the men’s 
complaint as to an excessive number of 
instruction classes and examinations can be 
overcome. On the understanding that 
appropriate steps will be taken, the Board 
refrains from a specific recommendation. 


The men’s Proposal No. 7 (a) to (e) is 
generally referred to simply as “the 5-day 
week proposal”. It has seemed to be the 
thorniest or most difficult problem in this 
whole dispute. Particularly is this true of 
sub-proposal (a), “a 5-day week with no 
loss in take-home pay”. There is no 
difficulty in principle about the proposal. 
Both parties are agreed that the applicants 
here should enjoy the 5-day work-week and 
that they should not suffer a loss of total 
pay by its institution. Employees of the 
Canadian National Railways engaged in 
similar work already have been enjoying 
the working condition of a 5-day week, 
etc., for a considerable time, as have also 
those of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
including on that railroad the firemen 
themselves. The difficulty between the 
parties here is twofold. The changeover 
requires a 20 per cent increase in rate of 
pay and the parties are not agreed as to 
the base wage to be taken for the calcu- 
lation of this 20 per cent. Secondly, they 
are not agreed as to the effective date of 
the new rate being paid. The difficulty 
about the base to be taken for calculation 
requires some explanation. 

As of April 1, 1952, the firemen on the 
Canadian National Railways received a 12 
per cent rate increase and they received a 
further 1 per cent increase as of February 
16, 1953. These increases brought the wage 
of the typical fireman to $68.10 per week of 
six days. The employees claim that it is 
upon this figure (that is, upon today’s 
earnings) that a 20 per cent increase should 


be reckoned since if any other figure is 
taken they would not be receiving “the 
same take-home pay”. The company, on 
the other hand, insists that the 20 per cent 
increase be calculated upon the rate exist- 
ing before the above-mentioned 12 per cent 
increase and the above-mentioned 1 per 
cent increase were given, that is, that the 
20 per cent should be calculated upon the 
rate existing prior to April 1, 1952. The 
company argues that to do otherwise would 
throw Canadian National firemen’s wages 
out of line with the wages of their other 
employees and out of line with wage rates 
paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Naturally, it cannot be disputed that if the 
rate existing prior to April 1, 1952, is taken 
for the calculation in question, the 
employees would receive for a 5-day week 
something less than they are now receiving 
for a 6-day week. 


In view of recommendations hereafter to 
be made, the Board would respectfully 
recommend to the employees that they 
accept the lesser rate increase resulting 
from the manner of calculating as pro- 
posed by the company, that is to say that 
they should accept a rate of 20 per cent 
over the rate prior to April 1, 1952, and 
forego the rate resulting from calculating 
20 per cent upon today’s wage rate. 

As already indicated, it is realized that 
acceptance of this recommendation will 
result in the employees failing to receive 
fully the same take-home pay for a 5-day 
week that they have been receiving for a 
6-day week. As some compensation for 
this lack, the Board would recommend that 
regularly-assigned firemen should be per- 
mitted to work one extra day per month 
at straight time, such extra day’s work to 
be arranged between the various locomotive 
foremen and local chairmen. 

Leaving for the moment the subject of 
the date when such new rate should 
become effective, the Board would refer to 
(b) of Proposal No. 7, the guarantee of 
five days work per week. The Board feels 
that it cannot recommend this proposal, 
but asserts that every endeavour should 
be made to give to regularly-assigned 
firemen this minimum of work opportunity 
each week, and that in the event of such 
a fireman having his work assignment can- 
celled on one of his assigned workdays he 
should be allowed to work a shift on one 
of his assigned rest days, and that arrange- 
ments for this should be worked out 
locally, i.e., by local chairmen and _loco- 
motive foremen, it being understood that 
the application of this provision must not 
involve the company in additional expense. 
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As to 7(c), the matter of two assigned 
consecutive days off each week, the Board 
feels that what is asked for is a desirable 
condition but believes that, in any agree- 
ment respecting it, a good deal of give 
and take might be necessary. The Board 
understands that a satisfactory agreement 
respecting this matter is in effect at the 
present time between the company and its 
trainmen and recommends that the parties 
hereto agree to substantially the same 
agreement with whatever variations may be 
necessary because of the difference in nature 
of the work of firemen as compared with 
trainmen. 

As to 7(d), the matter of time and one- 
half being paid to firemen who are called 
upon to work on any regular days off, the 
Board is favourable to this proposal in 
principle and recommends that the parties 
agree to the formulation of a rule to carry 
it into effect. The company should be 
allowed time to organize work assignments 
before this feature of an agreement should 
go into effect. The Board recommends 
April 24 as the date for it to become 
effective. 

The Board finds it cannot report favour- 
ably upon the men’s proposal No. 7(e) as 
to shift differentials and urges that they 
withdraw same. 

It remains to deal with the question of 
the effective date for the new rate of pay 
resulting from the adoption of the 5-day 
week, or, as it is generally expressed, “the 
question of retroactivity”. The employees 
argue that the new rate should be effective 
as of February 16, 1954, which is the date 
of termination of the old agreement, and 
the intended commencement of the new 
one. The company is adverse to making 
any retroactive payment or, in any event, 
any payment retroactive to a date earlier 
than January 1 of this year. 


It must be borne in mind that the other 
operating crafts on both the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railroads, 
and also the firemen on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, have been enjoying a 5- 
day week with consequent higher hourly 
rates for a considerable time—in all cases 
a longer time than since February 16, 1954. 
Thus the Canadian National firemen have 
been working alongside engineers and train- 
men, all of whom are receiving 6 days’ pay 
for a 5-day week, while their rate was 
relatively much lower. 

If wage rate increases were not given 
retroactive applicatron, an employer would 
be invited to prolong negotiations. Con- 
versely, if the principle were accepted that 
such increases should always be applied 
from the end of the previous agreement, 
employees would be encouraged to post- 
pone any compromise. No rule of universal 
application can be adopted. In some cases, 
the suitable degree of retroactivity may be 
found in a middle course. In the opinion 
of the Board, the relevant considerations 
in this particular case make it appropriate 
to recommend that the new rate be applied 
as from February 16, 1954. 

In view of the foregoing disposition of 
the points raised by the employees the 
Board feels it is unnecessary to review in 
detail the company’s rate and rule pro- 
posals and the Board does not recommend 
these proposals. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) RaupH MaysBank, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucx, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) T. R. MEIcHEN, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Canadian National Railways) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and the 
Canadian _ Brotherhood of Railway 
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Employees and Other Transport Workers 
was composed of Messrs. H. Carl Golden- 
berg, QC, Chairman, Martin Levinson, 
nominee of the union, and Alastair 
Macdonald, QC, nominee of the employer. 

The dispute arises from a request by 
the union for certain revisions in the 


collective agreement between the parties. 
The matters in dispute are the following 
demands by the union:— f 

(a) A reduction in the hours of work to 
provide a five-day forty-hour work week 
with no reduction in take-home pay. 

(b) Eighteen days’ sick leave per year 
on a cumulative basis. 

(c) Fifteen working days’ vacation per 
vear for employees with fifteen or more 
years of service. 

(d) Rate adjustments for the positions 
of “French Polisher” and “Assistant 
Baker”. 

(e) Amendment of the special provision 
affecting seniority in the case - of 
bartenders. 

(f) A general wage increase of 15 per 
cent. , 

Having heard the representations of both 
parties and deliberated thereon, the under- 
signed, constituting the majority of the 
Board, report and recommend as follows: 

1. Duration of Contract—The recom- 
mendations for the revision of the 
collective agreement which follow are 
conditional upon the extension of the 
duration of the collective agreement, as 
revised, to July 1, 1956. 

2. Five-day Forty-hour Week—Consider- 
ing that the five-day forty-hour week is now 
the standard work week in the principal 
hotels of Western Canada and at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto, and considering 
the relative status of the Chateau Laurier, 
we recommend that the five-day forty-hour 
week be introduced and made effective at 
the Chateau Laurier as from August 1, 
1955, with no reduction in take-home pay. 

3. Sick Leave With Pay—The union’s 
request in this regard is denied. We 
recommend, however, that the parties con- 
sider the possibility of adopting by mutual 
agreement a health plan on a contributory 
basis which may: be appropriate in the 
circumstances, 

4. Particular Rate Adjustments—We do 
not find ourselves in a position to make 
any recommendations on the requests for 
rate adjustments for the positions of 
“French Polisher” and “Assistant Baker”. 
These are properly matters of detail which 
should be settled by the parties them- 
selves. We therefore refer these requested 
_adjustments back to the parties. 

5. Vacation—We are of the opinion that 
employees who have been in the service of 
the hotel for fifteen or more years are 
entitled to a longer vacation and, accord- 
ingly, recommend that employees with 
fifteen or more years of service shall be 
entitled to fifteen working days’ vacation 
per year with pay, commencing in 1955. 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa (Canadian 


National Railways). 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Mont- 
real, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 


tion from the other two members, 
Alastair Macdonald, QC, and Martin 
Levinson, both of Ottawa, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Levinson. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Macdonald. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


6. Seniority—The union’s request for 
amendment of Article 6, Rule (c) affecting 
seniority is denied. 

7. General Wage Increase—While upward 
wage adjustments affecting a substantial 
proportion of the employees in particular 
classifications have been made by mutual 
agreement since 1950, there has been no 
general wage increase since then. Having 
regard to trends in wages in the past five 
years and to the statistics on wages sub- 
mitted by both parties, and having 
particular regard to the submissions on the 
financial operations of the Chateau Laurier 
and to the additional costs involved in 
some of our other recommendations, we 
recommend a general wage increase of 3 
per cent, retroactive to January 1, 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Martin Levinson, 
Member. 


Montreal, March 21, 1955. 
MINORITY REPORT 


The issues which came before the Board 
of Conciliation for determination were the 


following :— 
1. A general wage increase of fifteen per 
cent. 
2. Three weeks’ holidays after 15 years’ 
service. 


3. A five-day forty-hour week. 

4. Sick leave with pay. 

5. Adjustments in rates for the positions 
of French Polisher and First Assistant 
Baker. 

6. Certain seniority for barmen. 
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I am glad to say that all members of 
the Board have reached unanimity on all 
these issues, with the exception of the first 
issue, namely, that of a general wage in- 
crease, on which I dissent. 
With the exception of the first issue, 
the members of the Board for further 
clarity have agreed as follows— 
2. Three weeks’ holidays after 15 years’ 
service (effective for 1955). 

3. A five-day forty-hour week commenc- 
ing August 1, 1955. 

4. The duration of the collective agree- 
ment to be extended to July 1, 1956. 

5. Recommend that the parties consider 

and discuss a health plan. 

6. Refer the Bakers and the 

Polishers adjustment 

Parties. 

. Seniority for barmen to remain as at 
present. 


French 
back to the 


~I 


At the outset of the discussions among 
the members of the Board, after the hear- 
ings, I felt that I should agree with the 
five-day forty-hour week. Later I suffered 
some misgivings on this subject as there 
was evidence before us that this would 
involve an annual cost of about $78,000 
for the employees covered by the agree- 
ment, and an annual cost of about $86,000 
for all employees. 

I felt too that a case had not really 
been made out to show that the five-day 
forty-hour week has come to the hotel 
industry in Eastern Canada, the sole 
exception as I recall the evidence being 
the Royal York Hotel. However, it does 
seem to me that the five-day forty-hour 
week is here to stay and is fast entering 
into all pursuits of life, and that I should 
agree to the five-day forty-hour week in 
this case. 

With regret I found myself unable to 
agree with my colleagues in the matter 
of a general wage increase. To begin with, 
the principle of an increase “across the 
board” seems to me to be wrong, and as 
has been said so well and so often before 
now, it can work many injustices and 
inequalities. It seems hardly necessary to 
develop or multiply instances. Suffice it 
to say that the principle should not be 
applied where, as in this case, the 
employees receive different treatment, that 
is to say, that as part of the wage struc- 
ture some employees get perquisites and 
some do not; some get board and some 
do not; and some get board and meals and 
some do not. May I suggest, with respect, 
that adjustments in individual salaries con- 
sidered on the merits of each case would 
give more just and equitable treatment. 
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Then the giving of the five-day forty- 
hour week in itself gives an increase of 
ten per centum to the employees. It is 
true, of course, that the “take-home pay” 
is not increased, but the employee receives 
ten per cent more per hour for the work 
which he does and he has more time to 
himself to devote to other interests, 
whether financially fruitful or for the pur- 
pose of leisure. I did not feel that in 
this instance and on the evidence before 
us the employees should have the increase 
in pay resulting from the five-day forty- 
hour week, and a further general increase 
as well and I was mindful too of the heavy 
additional cost to the employer resulting 
from the shorter working week. 


But apart altogether from these con- 
siderations, I felt that no case had been 
made out for a general wage increase of 
any kind. on the first issue before us. It 
seems obvious that an increase should not 
be granted in the present case, unless it 
is shown that the employees are not paid 
equally as well as other employees in 
similar industries, in the same area, and to 
my mind that is not the fact. 

There was evidence before us to enable 
us to compare the average earnings of 
Chateau Laurier employees with those of 
employees in hotels and restaurants in 
Ontario as at June 1, 1954. This evidence 
showed that excluding railway hotels the 
hourly average earnings for other hotels 
and restaurants was 73:9 cents. The aver- 
age hourly rate of similar employees of the 
Chateau Laurier covered by the agreement 
was at the same time 84-2 cents. 


Management claimed no conclusive case 
for these comparisons, but they are 
significant. 


The Lord Elgin Hotel in Ottawa formed 
no good basis for comparison of wages 
and it was claimed that the closest com- 
parable hotel was the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal in Montreal. That comparison to 
my mind showed that the general level 
of wages at the Chateau Laurier is higher 
than at the Sheraton-Mount Royal. The 
comparative tables appear at page 30 and 
31 of the brief submitted by management, 
and appear to me to establish the 
following :-— 

(a) Comparing 486 employees of these 
two hotels, in comparable classifications, it 
appears that the average wage rates in- 
cluding value of lodging and meals at the 
Chateau Laurier is $7.61 against $6.80 at 
the Sheraton-Mount Royal. 

(b) A total of 358 Chateau Laurier 
employees or 74 per cent of those com- 
parable have money wage rates, per day, 
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higher than those at the Sheraton-Mount 
.Royal, in addition to other more favour- 
able conditions at the Chateau Laurier. — 

(c) A further 85 or 17 per cent of 
Chateau Laurier employees in those classi- 
fications, which are comparable, receive 
more compensation than similar classifica- 
tions at the Sheraton-Mount Royal, when 
consideration is given to the value of 
lodging and meals included in the working 
contract. 

(d) The compensation of the remaining 
Chateau Laurier employees, numbering 43 
or 9 per cent of those classifications which 
are comparable, are shown to be lower 
than those at the Sheraton-Mount Royal, 
but the difference amounts to only a few 
cents per day. ~~ 

The employees claimed that they should 
be treated as though they were railway 
workers and not as hotel employees, but 
there is of course high authority against 
this contention and apart altogether from 
authority there seems to be no good reason 
why the ownership of an hotel, by one 


type of company as against another, 
should bring about an increase or decrease 
in the wages of those doing hotel work 
and I see no merit in such an argument. 
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Not long ago the employees voluntarily 
entered into a collective agreement and 
accepted rates of pay effective July 1, 1953, 
and to continue in force until July 1, 
1954. Why should they seek a change in 
these rates immediately on the expiration 
of the contract? 

The consumer price index has risen only 
by -6 per cent from 116-2 in September 
1953 to 116-8 in September 1954. 

The Chateau Laurier employees are to 
my way of thinking still better paid than 
any other hotel employees in comparable 
hotels, and I find the application for 
increased pay without basis or foundation 
and I dissent from my colleagues on that 
issue. 


I concur in all the other recommenda- 
tions of my colleagues. 
(Sgd.) Auastatrr MAcpona.p, 
Member. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 


To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors, and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 


Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immi- 
gration and emigration, etc., within a par- 
ticular profession for scientific occupational 
groups. 

Free. 


Teamwork in Industry (monthly except July) 


Promotes labour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing productivity, 
reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour-management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 


Free. (English or French). 


Dominion Government Annuities— Descrip- 
tive booklet, tables of rates, annual report, etc. 


Free. (English or French). 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
Partners in Production No. 2 
Teamwork in Action 
A Stitch in Time 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 
The Foreman and the LMPC 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation.... Works Here.... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPC 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 
Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 
Joint Consultation in E.B. Eddy Company. 


Free. (English or French). 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (monthly) 


A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range 
covering labour and employment matters. 


Free. (English or French). 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the province for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to 
individuals in all parts of the country. 
Free. (English or French). 
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Collective Agreements— 


Collective Bargaining in the 


Truck Transportation Industry 


Union organization in truck transportation much less advanced than in 
all transportation industry. Unions bargain for only 28 per cent of 
trucking firm workers, 82 per cent of transportation industry workers 


The organization of labour in truck 
transportation is much less advanced than 
in the transportation industry generally. 
An examination of collective agreements 
filed with the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour shows 
that unions bargain for about 28 per cent 
of the workers employed by trucking firms 


compared with 82 per cent for the trans- 
portation, storage and communications 
industry as a whole. The Branch has 


record of 77 agreements in truck trans- 
portation, covering 11,300 workers. 

The section of the motor transport 
industry studied here comprises what is 
generally called local and long distance 
trucking service. Firms included in the 
analysis are engaged in transportation for 
hire. Transport employees of firms 
primarily engaged in other forms of 
industrial or commercial activity together 
with employees of motor bus firms were 
not included. 


Labour Unions 


The dominant union in this industry 
is the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC), which 
represents 9,150 workers under 45 collec- 
tive agreements. A number of these con- 
tracts, particularly among those effective 
in Ontario and British Columbia, are 
multi-employer in scope. This union 
organizes also in other industries but a 
substantial proportion of its members are 
employees of the truck transportation 
industry. 

Several other unions represent slightly 
more than 2,000 truck transport workers 
distributed in 32 bargaining units. Workers 
in truck transport do not form a sub- 
stantial part of the membership of these 
organizations, whose main activities are in 
other industries. The Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (CCL) has 17 collec- 
tive agreements covering 900 employees in 
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Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia. 
All but one of these agreements are with 
individual firms. In Quebec, syndicates 
directly chartered by the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour repre- 
sent 450 workers under four agreements. 
Other unions with agreements in the 
industry include: The International Asso- 


ciation of Machinists (AFL-TLC), the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL), 
and the International Union of United 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


Employer Units 


Collective bargaining on a multi-employer 
basis was found to be prevalent in the 
industry. Of the 11,300 workers covered, 
some 8,400 are included in multi-employer 
bargaining units. The Teamsters’ 
represents the workers in most of these 
multi-employer negotiations. Master agree- 
ments of this union are drawn up by union 
and employers’ representatives, and each 
employer signs a copy of the standard 
agreement with the union. In British 
Columbia, about 30 trucking firms nego- 
tiate collectively with the union through 
the Motor Transport Labour Relations 
Council. In Ontario, three collective 
agreements cover organized employers in 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor 
regions. The Motor Transport Industrial 
Relations Bureau represents groups. of 
employers in each region. The Automotive 
Transport Association of Quebec has an 
agreement with the Teamsters’ union 
covering trucking firms in the Montreal 
area. In the region of Quebec city a 
master agreement is also in force, but in 
this case the workers are represented by 
a syndicate affiliated to the CCCL. Some 
30 employers are represented by the 
Quebee District of the Association. du 
Transport Routier du Québec Inc., which 
signs a master agreement for its members. 
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The 21 agreements running for periods 
greater than one year cover some 8,500 
or 75 per cent of the 11,300 employees 
under collective agreements. The large 
proportion of workers under collective 


agreements running for more than one year 
can partly be explained by the fact that 
most of the multi-employer bargaining 
units have collective agreements in the 
longer term category. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, several wage increases were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council during 
February and March. Changes were also 
made in other working conditions, in- 
cluding hours, overtime, vacations with 
pay and statutory holidays. 

In the furniture manufacturing industry 
throughout the province, minimum hourly 
rates were increased by 5 cents per hour 
in zones I and II, by 10 cents in zone 
Jil; regular weekly hours in zones I and 
II only were reduced from 50 to 48; the 
regular working week for stationary engi- 
neers and firemen remains unchanged at 
56 hours. ; 


In the construction industry at Mont- 
real, minimum hourly rates for elevator 
construction mechanics and helpers in the 
Montreal and Hull regions were increased 
by from 6 to 9 cents per hour, making 
the rate for mechanics $2.29 per hour at 
Montreal and $2 at Hull; in the Quebec 


region rates were unchanged at $1.80 for 
mechanics. Minimum hourly rates for 
journeymen electricians at Montreal were 
increased by 10 cents to $2 per hour and 
double time is now paid for work after 
1 p.m. Saturday instead of after 5 p.m., 
as formerly. 

In the glass processing industry at 
Quebec, a revised schedule of minimum 
rates provides increases ranging from 5 to 
7 cents per hour for qualified workers, and 
9 to 15 cents for apprentices. 

In retail trade at Chicoutimi, the cost- 
of-living escalator clause was cancelled. 
A new minimum scale of weekly rates 
for male and female workers provided for 
an increase of $2 per week, and regular 
weekly hours were reduced by 24 per week. 

In the baking and pastry making in- 
dustry at Trois Riviéres, minimum weekly 
rates were increased by from $1 to $2 per 
week. 


Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia 


Under the Industrial Standards Act, 
Nova Scotia, a new schedule in Halifax 
and Dartmouth now includes a minimum 
hourly rate of $120 for construction 
labourers engaged in mortar and _ plaster 
“mixing, and the operation of pneumatic 
drills and jack hammers. The minimum 
rate for labourers, other than specified 
above, remains at $1.10 per hour, as 
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formerly. Double time is now provided 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

A first schedule for electrical workers at 
Sydney provided a 40-hour week, and a 
minimum rate of $1.55 per hour during 
regular hours, with time and one-half for 
overtime work before midnight, double 
time after midnight and for all work on 
Sundays and holidays. 


Labour Law | 


| 
ia 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba court holds union not legal entity for purpose of prosecuting 
company for unfair labour practice. British Columbia court holds that 


picketing that is illegal can properly be prohibited by an injunction 


The Manitoba Labour Relations Act has 
been held by the Appeal Court in the 
province not to make a union a legal 
entity for the purpose of charging a com- 
pany with an unfair labour practice under 
the Act. 

In dismissing an application to dissolve 
an injunction against picketing a British 
Columbia plant in 1953, the British 
Columbia Supreme Court found that 
picketing to induce an illegal strike was 
not protected by the provincial Trade- 
unions Act. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


..-holds that Labour Board has no jurisdiction 
to give union consent to prosecute an employer 


On March 11, the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal affirmed the ruling of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench (L.G., July 1954, p. 1020) 
that a union was not entitled to prosecute 
an employer for alleged offences against 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act since 
it was not a legal entity. 

Chief Justice Adamson gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. The Manitoba Labour 
Board had granted the Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union consent to prose- 
cute New Method Launderers Limited in 
Winnipeg for ten offences against the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench granted the laundry a writ 
of prohibition to prevent a police magis- 
trate from proceeding to hear the charges 
and the union now appealed from that 
judgment. 

The Court of Appeal held that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to give the union con- 
sent to prosecute. The Chief Justice stated 
that it had long been established that a 
number of unincorporated individuals could 
not be a party to judicial proceedings in 
the name of their club, union, or associa- 
tion. The appellants submitted that the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act gave 
unions legal status to do anything under 
the Act that may be done by an indi- 
vidual. His Lordship quoted Section 46(1) 
of the Act, which reads: 


A prosecution for an offence under this 

Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the 
name of the organization or union, and for 
the purpose of such a prosecution a trade 
union or an employers’ organization shall 
be deemed to be a person... 
In the Chief Justice’s opinion, this specific 
provision as to when a union may be a 
party in legal proceedings negated the sub- 
mission that the intention of the Act was 
to make trade unions legal entities for all 
purposes of the Act. This interpretation 
of similar statutory provisions had been 
given in International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union v. Rothman (L.G., 1941, 
p. 724) and in Canadian Seamen’s Union 
v. Canada Labour Relations Board (1L.G., 
1951, p. 697). 

The Chief Justice noted the provision in 
Section 41(1) of the Act that a person 
claiming to be aggrieved by an alleged 
violation of the Act could make a com- 
plaint in writing to the Minister, who could 
then require the Board or an industrial 
inquiry commission or a conciliation officer 
to investigate. His Lordship emphasized 
that the purpose of the Act was to promote 
conciliation and peace, not conflict and 
prosegutions. He considered that to hold 
by implication that the Act gives unions 
the legal status to carry on prosecutions 
would be directly contrary to the basic 
purpose of the Act. Because of considera- 
tions of public policy and the purpose of 
the Act, third parties who had no direct 
interest in the subject matter of the litiga- 
tion should not be permitted to promote 
litigation. It followed that the consent to 
prosecute required by Section 47(1) of the 
Act should be given by the Board only to 
the aggrieved person and not to some third 
person. 

Another objection to the prosecutions was 
that the informations were sworn by Emil 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Walterson, who did not have the consent 
of the Board as required by Section /47(1). 
A consent given to one party did not 
authorize another party to prosecute. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
union’s appeal from the earlier judgment. 
Re Walterson and Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Workers Union and New Method 
Launderers Limited [1955] 14 WWR (NS) 
541. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. continues injunction restraining picketing to 
persuade employees to strike contrary to ICA Act 


In a decision given by the British 
Columbia Supreme Court on November 12, 
1953, but only recently reported, it was 
held that picketing to persuade employees 
to strike illegally was not protected by the 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act and 
could properly be prohibited by injunction. 

The judgment was handed down by Mr. 
Justice Coady. The plaintiff, who operated 
a planing mill and lumber yard employing 
about 12 men, had a collective agreement 
for a term of one year with Local No. 1-424 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL), the certified bargain- 
ing agent for his employees. The union 
was the bargaining agent for the employees 
of other lumber operators in the district. 
After the agreement expired on August 31, 
1952, negotiations for a new agreement 
were carried on between the Interior 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, repre- 
senting about 40 employers, and the Dis- 
trict Council of the union, representing the 
local unions which were bargaining agents 
for the various units of employees. His 
Lordship inferred from the material filed 
before him that if the negotiations had 
resulted in a new collective agreement a 
separate contract would have been entered 
into by each employer with the bargaining 
agent for his employees, as had been done 
previously. However, bargaining was un- 
successful. A conciliation officer and later 
a conciliation board were appointed under 
the British Columbia Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. 


The conciliation board issued majority 
and minority reports on October 11, 1953. 
Neither the Association nor any of its 
members either accepted or rejected either 
report. The union rejected the majority 
report on October 22 and supervised strike 
votes were taken in most of the different 
units. The vote of the plaintiff's employees 
was against a strike. The men in another 
sawmill in the same town, the Quesnel 
Sawmills Lid., voted for a _ strike and 
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promptly went out on strike. In spite of 
the vote of the plaintiff’s employees against 
a strike, Local 1-424 set up a picket line 
adjacent to the plaintiff’s premises. The 
pickets were the striking employees of the 
Quesnel Sawmills Ltd. 

The plaintiff company obtained an in- 
Junction on October 27 to restrain the 
union from conducing or attempting to 
conduce an illegal strike, from watching 
and besetting, from causing a nuisance 
adjacent to or in the vicinity of the 
plaintiff's premises, and from inducing or 
attempting to induce the  plaintiff’s 
employees from fulfilling their lawful con- 
tracts with the plaintiff. Counsel for the 
defendants then applied to dissolve the 
injunction, or alternatively to modify it so 
that peaceful picketing could be continued. 
He had no objection to an injunction to 
restrain excessive or obstructive picketing. 

Mr. Justice Coady considered that it was 
clear that the purpose of establishing the 
picket line was to persuade the plaintiff’s 
employees to break their contract of 
employment by refusing to work, which 
was an unlawful act. He considered also 
that by this unlawful act the union was 
endeavouring to persuade the plaintiff’s 
employees, who had voted against a strike, 
to go on strike contrary to the provisions 
of the ICA Act. The Act provided that 
no employees could strike until a vote had 
been taken and a majority of employees 
who voted were in favour of a strike. In 
the circumstances a strike by the plaintiff’s 
employees would be unlawful, and the 
attempt by the union to persuade them to 
commit this unlawful act was also unlawful. 

If picketing was permitted the employees 
would be faced with a dilemma: to pass 
the picket line would be interpreted as 
disloyalty to the union and not to pass 
would be to strike contrary to the ICA Act. 

Counsel for the union relied on Sections 
3 and 4 of the British Columbia Trade- 
unions Act, which protect unions and their 
agents from injunctions or actions in 
damages to prevent them from communi- 
cating facts respecting employment, from 
endeavouring to persuade any person at the 
expiry of any existing contract not to renew 
it, from publishing information with regard 
to a strike or lockout or other grievance or 
trouble, and from urging persons not to 
seek employment in the locality affected 
by the trouble or from purchasing products 
of the employer concerned. 

His Lordship did not think that these 
provisions applied in the circumstances of 
this case, where the purpose and act of the 


defendants was unlawful in itself. The pur- 
pose was not to convey information but to 
induce a breach of contract and there was 
no “labour grievance or trouble” in the 
plant. 

Further, the information conveyed by the 
defendants was not true. A placard stated 
that the operation was on strike, and the 
same untrue information was given verb- 
ally by some of the pickets. While this 
information could not be expected to 
deceive the employees, it was no doubt 
intended to influence them, and it would 
seem to have been intended to deceive the 
public and to persuade customers and 
others against doing business with the 
plaintiff. 


Mr. Justice Coady distinguished the case 
from the Aristocratic Restaurants case 
(L.G., 1951, p. 371 and p. 1553). In that 
case the information conveyed was true, 
the object was to further the interests of 
the union, and while the picketing extended 
to units of the employer other than the 
unit where the labour grievance or trouble 
arose these other units were under the same 
control, operation and ownership, and 
further the act of the defendants was not 
unlawful. 

The Court dismissed the union’s applica- 
tion and continued the injunction. Pacific 
Western Planing Mills Ltd. v. International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) Local 
Number 1-424 et al [1955] 1 DLR 652. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta adds servicing, and sale and servicing, of machinery to the 
schedule of, industries covered by Workmen’s Compensation Act. Rates 
for living allowances that may be paid apprentices set in Newfoundland 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has added the industry of servicing 
and the sale and servicing of machinery to 
the schedule of industries to which the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act applies. 
Under the Apprenticeship Act in New- 
foundland, the rate has been set for living 
allowances which may be paid to appren- 
tices under contract during the time they 
are taking the required technical course. 
The regulations setting out the qualifica- 
tions of inspectors under the Ontario 
Operating Engineers Act were amended to 
permit certificates under the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act to be accepted as 
proof of competency. Safety rules for 
operation of gas and oil wells in Saskat- 
chewan were amended in respect to fire 
hazards. 


Alberta Disabled Persons Act 


Alberta has entered into an agreement 
with the federal Government to share pay- 
ment of $40 monthly pensions to needy 
persons over 18 years of age who are 
totally and permanently disabled. The 
agreement, gazetted February 28, is similar 
to the one recently entered into by 
Saskatchewan (L.G., Feb., p. 189) and was 
made retroactive to January 1, 1955, by the 
Disabled Persons Act passed by the 
provincial legislature this year. - 

Disabled persons’ pensions have been 
available to Alberta residents over 21 years 
of age since 1953 under the Disabled 


Persons’ Pensions Act and regulations (L.G., 
1953, pp. 1180 and 1801; Sept. 1954, p. 1305 
and Oct. 1954, p. 1465) but this legislation 
did not meet the requirements of the 
federal Disabled Persons Act governing 
agreements with the provinces. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The industry of servicing and the sale 
and servicing of machinery were brought 
under the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act with effect from January 1, 1955. 
Notice of the addition to the schedules to 
the Act was gazetted February 28. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


Living, allowances have been set for 
apprentices in Newfoundland for the period 
during which they are taking the required 
course of technical instruction related to 
their trade. 

The rates for single apprentices are $6 
a week for those living at home and $12 
a week for those away from home. The 
weekly rate for an apprentice who is head 
of a family living at home is $15.90. Heads 
of families hving away from home will 
receive $21 a week. 

Prospective apprentices are entitled to 
receive these rates while they are pursuing 
pre-apprenticeship courses approved by the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board. 

Claims for remuneration are to be made 
on a form approved by the Director of 
Apprenticeship. Deductions may be made 
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for periods of absence from school, but 
where the absence is due to _ sickness, 
remuneration may be paid for periods not 
exceeding three days. 


These regulations, the first under the 
Act, were made and gazetted March 15. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


An amendment to the regulations con- 
cerning the qualifications of inspectors 
under the Ontario Operating Engineers Act 
(L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1601) permits a 
certificate of competency under the Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act (L.G., Aug. 1953, 
p. 1184) to be substituted for a current 
certificate as a first or second class engi- 
neer. The qualifications with respect to 
age and education are unchanged. 


The amendment was made March 8 and 
gazetted March 19. 


Saskatchewan Oil and Gas Conservation Act 


Three of the fire prevention sections of 
the regulations under the Saskatchewan Oil 
and Gas Conservation Act (L.G., 1953, 
p. 591; March, p. 332) were amended by 
O.C. 498/55 of March 8, gazetted March 18. 

As before, no heating or lighting appa- 
ratus involving use of flame is to be allowed 
in the drilling rig doghouse, but exposed 
electrical elements are no longer included 
in the prohibition. 

The regulations no longer forbid electric 
generators or electric heaters with exposed 
elements to be used within 75 feet of any 
well or tank for storage of oil. The use 
of stoves or open flame heaters continues 
to be prohibited in these areas. 

Any engine within 150 feet of any well 
or oil storage tank must still be con- 
structed or enclosed so that it is externally 
sparkproof. Motors and electric switches as 
well as engines were previously subject to 
this provision. 


Safety Code for Punch Press Guarding 


A committee was organized recently by 
the Canadian Standards Association to 
prepare a safety code for the guarding of 
punch presses. The code is being developed 
at the request of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
an organization of federal and provincial 
government labour officials which was 
formed for the purpose of improving 


legislative and administrative standards and 
promoting greater uniformity in labour 
legislation. 

Earlier safety codes published by the 
CSA at the request of the CAALL are 
A Code of Practice for Window Cleaning 
(L.G., 1949, p. 677) and Safety Code for 
the Woodworking Industry (L.G., 1953, 
p. 444). 


Apprenticeship for Girls Advocated by British Union Leader 


A system of apprenticeship for girls was 
advocated by the President of Britain’s 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, Robert 
Openshaw, as one way of meeting the 
shortage of skilled craftsmen in the engi- 
neering industry. The principle of equal 
pay also received his endorsation. 

Mr. Openshaw was addressing the annual 
conference of the union’s women delegates. 

“Women are in the engineering industry 
to stay,” he said. “That is a fact that 
we have put over to the employers on 
many occasions. Management must cease 
to regard women as temporary hands and 
must reorganize not only their thinking 
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but their factories to give women their 
rightful place alongside the men in indus- 
trial life. Although they do not say so in 
so many words, the employers in general 
do not regard women as capable of equal 
work and that makes the achievement of 
equal pay a difficult task.” 

Concerning apprenticeship, Mr. Openshaw 
said: “There are grave shortages of skilled 
craftsmen, so why cannot women be used 
to fill those gaps? Realizing this, the union 
is trying to implement a policy of appren- 
ticeship for girls.” 

The suggestion, he added, is now before 
the employers and the union is awaiting 
a reply. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
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Introduce Proposed Revision of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amending Bill submitted to House of Commons April 5. Summary of the 
proposed amendments is issued by Unemployment Insurance Commission 


On April 5, the Minister of Labour 
introduced in the House of Commons a 
Bill to amend the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act (see page 518). The proposed 
amendments are the result of studies by 
various bodies that began seven months 
earlier. 


On September 3, 1954, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission submitted to 
the Minister certain proposals for revision 
of the Act. These proposals were referred 
to the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Unemployment Questions (under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary of the Cabinet). 

The Committee, after consideration of 
the proposals, reported to Cabinet late in 
October. The Cabinet gave instructions 
for continuing the study and for proceed- 
ing with the draft revision of the Act, 
omitting certain proposals which did not 
receive Cabinet approval. 

The aim of the proposed revision is 
to produce an unemployment insurance 
program that will provide, among other 
things, a reasonably sound income main- 
tenance plan, will eliminate anomalies now 
existing and will create sufficient incentive 
to workers to obtain employment, whether 
of a permanent or casual nature. 


Following is a summary of the proposed 
amendments :— 


Re-arrangement and Clarification 


It is proposed that the sections of the 
Act be re-arranged to bring together the 
provisions which deal with the same sub- 
ject, and that the language of the Act be 
simplified. Since the Act affects several 
million workers and their employers, it is 
desirable to have its provisions in language 
that can easily be understood by them. 


Employment Service 

As the National Employment Service is 
the positive part of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission’s activities, the pro- 
visions for establishing this service will be 
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found immediately after the provisions for 
the establishment of the Commission. In 
view of the fluid nature of the activities 
of the Employment Service, the main 
principles only are laid down in the legis- 
lation and the Commission is given power 
to make regulations for dealing with 
procedures and details of administration. 


Coverage 


The main provisions regarding coverage 
remain unchanged. At present, for a 
worker to be insurable there must be a 
contract of service. There are many classes 
of workers similar to wage earners who can 
only be brought under the Act if an 
anomaly is proven. The revision will make 
it easier for these persons to be insured. 
Further, the inclusion of excepted employ- 
ments will in future be made without 
reference to the Advisory Committee, 
although there is provision for consulting 
the Committee where considered necessary. 
The third chafge is that individual workers 
will no longer be exempted but persons 
who work in insurable employment to an 
inconsiderable extent can be excluded by 
regulation. 


Contributions 


The Commission first proposed that 
contributions should in future be made by 
payroll deduction of a percentage of earn- 
ings, and that the present insurance stamps 
and individual contribution records be 
discontinued. However, the Commission 
was asked to prepare a plan retaining 
insurance stamps and books and providing 
for the keeping of contribution records by 
the Commission. 

The table of proposed rates which 
follows combines the present two lowest 
classes and provides additional classes in 
the higher earnings ranges. This will 
provide contributions which are more 
equitable in that the percentage of earn- 
ings shows much less variation than the 
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present scale and at the same time will 
provide benefits which bear the same ratio 
to contributions in the various classes. 
The contributions will be based on 
earnings rather than on any = specific 
number of days. The stamp placed in the 
book will represent the actual earnings in 
a week whether the period being worked 
be one or more days. If there is more 
than one employer in a week, two or more 
stamps will be placed in the weekly space 
up to the maximum contribution required 
of 60 cents ($1.20). All the stamps 
acquired in a week will be counted as 


one week’s contribution and the worker 
will be given credit for the total contri- 
butions made as far as benefit rate is 
concerned. The only exception to the 
above rule is that where the earnings are 
less than $9, half of the 16 cents (32¢) 
stamp or a contribution of 8 cents will be 
made by the worker, and this half-stamp 
will count as half-a-week to qualify for 
benefit and for computing duration. 

The present insurance book and contri- 
bution records will be retained with suit- 
able modifications to fit in with the revised 
proposals. 


TABLE I.—PRESENT CONTRIBUTION RATES 


Range of Earnings 


Less than $:90@.63.00.<520)- 0.02 2000s eee 
$ 9.00 to TAG ea ee ae ON tat pa Ch Weta etn nce 
18200 tal) 2O/OOTers. SI. sae erento 
21)00:4G6" B26 00 Ns Se Bs; {mete obit: on ee Rind 
Pa Me Yar 8 08 a Pe SR, fete Ie et eer 
BA 00 In ale. TU ate ee ems Cee os ct ead eer 


oo BPO |: rertan (| PR 
Py Earnings & 
Contribution can gh of Average 
(Each) e Earnings 
cents $ 
18 5.60 3-21 
24 12.80 1-88 
30 17.85 1-68 
36 23.70 1-52 
42 30.20 1-39 
48 40.95 1-17 
54 57.50 +94 


TABLE I.—PROPOSED CONTRIBUTION RATES 


Range of Earnings 


Less, than? “$15 00 ae oe eeu ce orca aie aorta ne 
$15.00 to 20:00:22 - heie.. bas. Sere 
21.00 to PA) eee eae Ae Sore ate kaye 5 ts" ae 
27.00 to 8200: ntanaciciih eats nia tin sete eee ee 
33.00 to BB. 09. russe waa + cok steceats vce tees 
39.00 to 44 996. vicelcid Fists aforctelece aR eoe herman 2 
45.00 to 50.90 5.04 ceed tah ee, eee er ee 
51.00 to 66.99) 0 AEN ee eee Stee ei 


67 O0iand oven 3.3. sc14. a eins Noaruabhieieten 


1 When earnings are less than $9.00, 1/2 stamp or a contribution.of 8 cents is made. 


Employer A Peek Contribution as 
ge 
on eG Earnings xeupentage 
ontributio in. Rang of Average 
(Each) Earnings 
cents $ 
16 11.80 1-36 
24 17.85 1-34 
30 23.70 1-27 
36 29.65 1-21 
42 35.60 1-18 
48 41.60 1-15 
52 47.55 1-09 
56 53.50 1-05 
60 59.70 1-01 


Two such 


contributions would equal one week for the purpose of qualification and duration. 


2 Maximum insurable earnings $60. 


Benefit Rates 


The benefit rates will be increased. The 
new maximum will be $30 per. week in 
place of the present $24, an increase of 
25 per cent. When the Act first came into 
operation the scale of benefit rates was 
designed to preserve a certain relationship 
between the ordinary rate of earnings and 
the benefit payable. This relationship has: 
been altered as a result of the rise in wage 
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rates and, as a large number of insured 
persons have moved into the top benefit 
class, the ratio of benefit to average earn- 
ings has dropped considerably. By a 
revision of the earnings classes, it is in- 
tended to restore the proper relationship 
between benefit and ordinary earnings so 
that this will not result in over-insurance 
in the lower wage classes or in under- 
insurance in the upper wage classes. 


a 


TABLE II.—PRESENT BENEFIT RATES 


Weekly 


Employee Weekly Contribution Earnings Range 


Te. cantes HS. Wowtieers Ua oakk Less than $ 9.00 
te ce heh) Figs Cn ene ee 9.00 to 14.99 
BU Mek Wee Pere UR es ahs con's 15.00 to 20.99 
le (zo 5 ty a aes eee 21.00 to 26.99 
42 Sas Pate fee ah eRaweles vs 27.00 to 33.99 
CM at SE EE ES Saar 34.00 to 47.99 
El oll ogorece in tee ae 48.00 or over 


Weekly Benefit Benefit % of 


Average Average Earnings 
Earnings 
Single Dependency| ™ Range Single Dependency 
4.20 4.80 5.60 75-0 85-7 
6.00 7.50 12.80 46-9 58-6 
8.70 12.00 17.85 48-7 67-2 
10.80 15.00 23.70 45-6 63-3 
12.90 18.00 30.20 42-7 59-6 
15.00 21.00 40.95 36-6 51-2 
17.10 24.00 57.50 29-7 41-7 


TABLE IV.—PROPOSED BENEFIT RATES 


Weekly 


Employee Weekly Contribution Earnings Range 


Weekly Benefit Average A B meth of 
Farnings verage Earnings 
Single Dependency| ™ Range Single Dependency 
16 cen Less than $15.00 | $ 6.00 | $ 8.00 | $ 11.80 50-8 67-8 
24 7 $15.00 to 20.99 9.00 12.00 17.85 50-4 67-2 
30 ¢ 21.00 to 26.99 11.00 15.00 23.70 46-4 63-3 
36. 27.00 to 32.99 13.00 18.00 29.65 43-8 60-+7 
FES 33.00 to 38.99 15.00 21.00 35.60 42-1 59-0 
48 hy 39.00 to 44.99 17.00 24.00 41.60 40-9 57-7 
ie a 45.00 to 50.99 19.00 26.00 47.55 40-0 54-7 
56 ¥, 51.00 to 56.99 21.00 28.00 53.50 39-3 52-3 
60; “t 57.00 and over 23.00 30.00 59.70 38-5 50-3 


The benefit rates will be based on the 
average contributions in the 30 weeks 
immediately preceding the claim. At 
present the rate is based on the average 
contributions for the 180 days preceding 
claim. 


Duration of Benefit 


The present benefit formula will be 
changed. It provides a minimum of six 
weeks’ benefit and a maximum of one year 
(less the waiting period) or fifty-one weeks, 
depending on the length of time for which 
an insured person has contributed. Statis- 
tics show that approximately 90 per cent of 
all claimants draw not more than 20 weeks’ 
benefit. 

It is proposed that the minimum qualifi- 
cation for benefit be 30 weeks in insurable 
employment (it is now 180 days) and that 
this will entitle any claimant to 15 weeks’ 
benefit. Additional weeks. of benefit will 

be earned by additional contributions on 
the basis of one week’s benefit for two 
weeks’ contributions in the two years prior 
to claim, and the maximum benefit in a 
benefit year will be 380 weeks. (This 
minimum and maximum are exclusive of 
seasonal benefits referred to below.) 

It is expected that the new formula will 
take care of the great majority who 
ordinarily work in insurable employment, 
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will provide greater protection for those 
who have newly entered insurable employ- 
ment and will reduce the drain on the 
fund from certain fringe groups who now 
tend to remain on benefit for long periods 
when they have really withdrawn from the 
labour market. 

The requirement of 30 weeks in insur- 
able employment to qualify for benefit 
will make it easier for a claimant to 
qualify than the present provisions, which 
require 180 days. For example, if a 
person ordinarily working on a five-day 
week goes on short-time of four days a 
week under the daily stamp system, he 
would receive four daily stamps for his 
week’s work rather than one weekly stamp 
and this would mean, if the short-time 
condition lasted for three months, that 
under the daily plan he would be credited 
with 52 days or 84 weeks, while under a 
weekly plan he would be credited with 
13 weeks. 

In order to requalify, a claimant will 
have to acquire credit for eight additional 
weeks in insurable employment since the 
commencement of his previous benefit year 
and have at least 30 contribution weeks in 
the previous two years. Contribution 
weeks more than a year old at the time 
of a subsequent claim cannot be used a 
second time to qualify either for rate or 
duration. 
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Transitional Period 


In view of the reduction of the maximum 
duration of regular benefit from 51 to 30 
weeks, it is felt desirable to provide for a 
transitional period during which those who 
have accumulated credits under the present 
Act might be eligible for more than the 
maximum of 30 weeks under the proposals. 


The plan proposed is that in the three 
years following the change, if in the first 
benefit year a claimant exhausts his 
benefit, the record of contributions made 
by him in the five years prior to the 
change-over to the new plan would be 
examined. The money value of the 
benefits to which he would be entitled 
by virtue of these contributions would then 
be determined; the amount of benefit 
received under the new plan would be 
deducted and he would be entitled to an 
additional benefit period for the balance 
without requalifying. For example, a 
claimant at the cut-off date has in the 
past five years contributed for 250 weeks 
and would be entitled to 50 weeks at $24 
a week or a total of $1,200 benefit. He 
has under the new plan become entitled to 
30 weeks’ benefit at $30 a week or $900. 
If he exhausts this credit he would be 
entitled to a further $300 or ten additional 
weeks at $30 per week. 


Non-Compensable Days, Casual 
Earnings, Allowable Earnings 
The present method of paying benefit on 


a daily basis is involved and leads to a 
number of difficulties where holidays and 


short-time employment are concerned, 
particularly where some claimants are on 
a five-day week and others are on a six-day 
week. In addition, the provision that the 
first day of unemployment shall be non- 
compensable and also the provision with 
regard to earnings from subsidiary employ- 
ment are misunderstood by claimants. 

Most of these difficulties can be over- 
come and the same results obtained by 
setting up a weekly rather than a daily 
benefit rate. To provide incentive for 
claimants to take casual employment when 
it is available, the non-compensable day 
will be eliminated and claimants will be 
allowed to earn a specified amount without 
loss of benefit during a claim week. Any 
excess earnings over the allowable amount 
will be deducted from a claimant’s benefit 
and the total of benefit payable plus allow- 
able earnings will still be somewhat less 
than ordinary earnings. This will simplify 
the computation of benefit and will still 
accomplish what the non-compensable day 
now does, namely, eliminating payment of 
large numbers of claims for a single day 
of unemployment. It will be immaterial 
whether the allowable earnings are from 
subsidiary employment carried on outside 
of the claimant’s usual~hours of work or 
from any other type of employment. The 
rates of allowable earnings proposed are as 
follows :-— 


TABLE V._ALLOWABLE EARNINGS 


% of Average Earnings 
Benefit Weakly s,s tpupea aera en 
Weekly Earnings Range Allowable Benefit a ee 

Earnings Sere 
Single Dependency Single Dependency 

$ $ $ 

Tess than $15,003. aston acscotemeriaes 6.00 8.00 2.00 67-8 84-7 
S15 200%t0 5° 2099. scr. ccs saalon wete 9.00 12.00 3.00 67-2 84-0 
ZITO NGO 526; 99 iinet eee era es 11.00 15.00 4.00 63-3 80-2 
SEcOOGOrr ibe; Oise atin eerste were 13.00 18.00 5.00 60-7 77-6 
SSA00 tO FP F38 29975 45 « - Ve e Ses 15.00 21.00 6.00 59-0 75-8 
SO700itoN 144.0905. wre moe, ae 17.00 24.00 7.00 57-7 74-5 
AR OO tome 5000s. vik terete stasis teen 19.00 26.00 9.00 58-9 73-6 
51,00 Om D6; 90s. hs oe etree 21.00 28.00 11.00 59-8 72-9 
57: 00.and Overt masse teen 23.00 30.00 13.00 60-3 72-0 


The table on the following page gives examples that illustrate the way in which this 


rule will be applied. 
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Employed 


1 day 2 days 3 days 4 days 5 days 6 days 
Earnings $30 per week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
NESEVTEED Aa Se ia Nelerea alos fa cet w) Ninstica nine 5 10 15 20 25 30 
Allowable earnings.................. 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Deduction from benefit............. 0 5 10 15 20 25 
Benefit rate (dependency)........... 18 18 18 18 18 18 
SOLA EC er cies Cae oo a See a ein a 18 13 8 3 0 0 
Benefit payable present plan......... 
Piehor tismert.<cnceen steers e3 12 9 6 3 0 0 
i WrOr i 1 CASIO By ra cye.s « visidjsuoe 15 12 9 3 0 0 
If working a 5-day week and put on 
short-time 
IH APTI SIG sta ere 6 Rate viy's cc calunts citer owe 6 12 18 24 BUN tte esc e 
Allowable earnings.................. 5 5 5 5 gt Vas Ag ak ee 
Deduction from benefit............. 1 7 13 19 1 ee 4% 
Benefit rate (dependency)........... 18 18 18 18 Fa ees rg he a 
Bape n DAI ok at fe 2.2 oes. deem 17 11 5 0 Orubt.o Sea 
Benefit payable present plan........ 12 9 6 0 0 nals, chi oe Cae 


Seasonal Benefit 


At present supplementary benefit is pay- 
able during the period January 1 to 
April 15 to the following :— 


Class 1—Those whose benefit has become 
exhausted subsequent to March 81 
prior to claim. 


Class 2—Those who could not qualify 
for ordinary benefit but had made 90 
daily contributions subsequent to 


March 381 preceding their claim. 


The rates for supplementary benefit were 
recently increased by Parliament and are 
now the same as regular benefit rates. 
This will be continued in the revised Act. 


It is proposed that in future these bene- 
fits will be known as “seasonal benefits” and 
will be payable to the above classes during 
the same period as at present. Those in 
Class 2 will receive two weeks’ benefit for 
every three contribution weeks subsequent 
to March 31, and this will mean that the 
minimum period for this class will be ten 
weeks (now three) and the maximum 
fifteen weeks (now six). 


Those in Class 1 will be eligible for a 
period of 15 weeks, provided their previous 
benefit year terminated after April 15. It 
is felt that these seasonal benefits should 
not be paid to persons who have in effect 
left the labour market, and it is proposed 
that the Commission be given the power 
through regulations to ensure that persons 
whose previous benefit years expired 
between April 15 and September 30 were 
actually attached to the labour market. 


Waiting Period 


At present, the first day of unemploy- 
ment in a benefit year is a non-compensable 
day. The waiting period is a period of five 
days, which makes a total of six days at 
the beginning of each benefit year for 
which no benefit is paid. Under the pro- 
posals, the waiting period will be one week 
or the same as at present when the non- 
compensable day is included. 

The waiting period at the beginning of 
a benefit year can now be deferred to a 
later date -in order to prevent hardship 
when a new benefit year commences after 
a claimant has been unemployed for some 
time. Experience has shown, however, that 
the provision is used in a very small per- 
centage of cases (4-9) and that many of 
the claimants who obtain the advantage of 
this provision never serve the deferred 
waiting days. It is proposed that the 
waiting period in such cases be waived 
entirely, if this has not already been done 
within the preceding year. 


Other Amendments 


The provision for the extension of the 
qualifying periods will be enlarged to 
allow an extension for a period during 
which a claimant is taking part in a labour 
dispute resulting in a work stoppage. 
However, a claimant will not obtain an 
extension in relation to any period for 
which benefit is paid. 

The provisions regarding penalties will 
be amended. Penalties will be imposed on 
employers who do not remit contributions 
or submit returns promptly. 
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The provisions for recovery of debt will 
also be changed to permit civil action 
through the Exchequer Court, instead of 
criminal proceedings as at present. The 
revised provisions will include garnishment 
proceedings. 

Minor amendments are also proposed as 
follows :— 

(a) The present Courts of Referees will 

be known as Boards of Referees. 


(b) Deposits may be required from 
employers to guarantee payment of 
contributions. 

(ec) Contributions deducted from workers’ 
pay held by employers until remitted 
will be treated as trust funds in cases 
of liquidation. 

(d) Retroactive deductions for contribu- 
tions may be permitted in certain 
cases. 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit total 236,847 in February, down 
73,152 from January but up 21,915 from February 1954, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received in January 
were down 73,152 from the January total 
but up 21,915 from the February 1954 total. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 236,847 claims 
were filed in local offices across Canada, 
compared with 309,999. in January and 
214,932 in February 1954. 


Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on February 28 numbered 
578,586 (479,902 males and 98,684 females), 
compared with 543,366 (447,020 males and 
96,346 females) on January 31 and 512,567 
(428.475 males and 84,092 females) on 
February 26, 1954. On February 28, 1955, 
the number of short-time and temporary 
lay-off claimants was 39,057 and 2,058, 
respectively. 

During February, 260,159 initial and 
renewal claims were adjudicated, of which 
161,610 were entitled to benefit. Of the 
94,296 initial claims adjudicated as “not 
entitled”, 84,746 were on behalf of claimants 
who failed to establish a benefit year. 
Chief reasons for disqualification (includ- 
ing those arising from revised and supple- 
mentary benefit claims) were: “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 5,844 
cases; “not unemployed” 4,018 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
3,309 cases. 


New beneficiaries during February totalled 
159,917, compared with 206,327 during 
January and 168,262 during February 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


During the month, $28,576,170 was paid 
in compensation for 8,939,252 days (includ- 
ing 99,338 disability days), compared with 
$26,149,803 and 8,219,567 days (including 
80,629 disability days) during January 1955 
and $26,675,431 and 8,391,990 days (including 
85,320 disability days) during February 
1954. 

Estimates of the average number of 
beneficiaries per week were 394,600 for 
February 1955 and 359,900 for the week 
February 20-26, 1954. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
February was $3.20, compared with $3.18 
for January 1955 and February 1954. 


Supplementary Benefit 


A total of 84,745 initial claimants were 
considered for supplementary benefit during 
February; of these, 21,780, or about 25 
per cent, were unable to qualify. Supple- 
mentary benefit claimants on the live 
unemployment register on February 28 
totalled 130,830 (102,817 males and 28,013 
females). 

During the month, $6,321,316 was paid in 
compensation for 2,128,888 days, including 
10,319 disability days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month was $2.97, compared with $2.69 -for 
January. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,581,310 
employees who have made contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At February 28, employers 
numbered 268,507, an increase 
during the month. 


registered 
of 827 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 3,393 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 2,074 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 1,319 were investigations in con- 


nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 152 
cases,* 38 against employers and 114 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 


tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
712.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$17,173,515.42, compared with $18,430,350.99 
in January and $16,973,438.10 in February 
1954. Benefit payments amounted to 
$34,884,364.41, compared with $28,361,595.23 
in January and $29,674,911.68 in February 
1954. The balance in the fund at February 
28 was $869,000,298.57. At January 31, 
there was a balance of $886,711,147.56 and 
at February 28, 1954, $901,170,539.51. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this month. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CU-B 1128, March 8, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
who is employed in a hosiery mill which 
operates on a five-day week, filed a renewal 
claim for benefit on January 28, 1954, was 
designated by the local office manager as 
a short-time claimant and drew benefit on 
that basis. 


In the claim week beginning June 14, 1954, 
he worked Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. He was unemployed on 
Wednesday and at the close of his working 
day on Friday he was laid off for two 
weeks because of a machinery conversion 
at the mill. On Friday night he became 
ill as a result of a heart attack and upon 
recovery he reported to the local office on 
August 24, 1954, and claimed benefit for 
the period he was ill. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer found that the claimant had 
become incapable of work by reason of 
illness before having become entitled to 
receive benefit within the meaning of 
Section 29(3) of the Act, and disqualified 
him from June 19, 1954, for so long as the 
condition continued. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. He did not attend the hearing 
of his case but was represented by an 
official of his union. The majority mem- 
bers of the court were of the opinion that 
there was “sufficient doubt existing to 
grant the appellant his sick benefits”. The 
chairman of the court, who dissented, 
expressed the opinion that since the 
claimant had worked four days during the 
week in question, the Saturday was rightly 
considered a holiday; the fact that he 
became ill on that day did not alter the 
fact that Saturday was recognized as a 
holiday for his grade, class or shift and as 
the non-compensable day for that week 
had not been served by him, he was not 
entitled to benefit during the period of his 
illness. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the claimant had 
been rightly disqualified and in that con- 
nection he stated: 

The claimant has been a_ short-time 
claimant since January 28, 1954, and his 
working week consists of five days. In the 
week beginning June 13 last he worked 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. 
He was unemployed on Wednesday, which 
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was therefore a non-compensable day and 
Saturday was a holiday. After he had 
finished his day’s work on Friday the 
claimant became ill and did not report to 
the local office until August 24. The first 
day for which he could attempt to prove 
unemployment was Monday, June 21, which 
is a non-compensable day and at which time 
he was already incapacitated by illness and 
therefore could not prove unemployment for 
that day. 


The appeal was heard in Ottawa on 
January 28, 1955. The Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission were represented. 


Conclusions: The reasoning behind the 
disqualification imposed by the insurance 
officer seems to be that, inasmuch as 
Saturday, June 19, 1954, was a recognized 
holiday for the claimant, the first day for 
which he could attempt to prove entitle- 
ment to benefit was Monday, June 21, but 
as he had been designated as a “short- 
time” claimant, the Monday was a day in 
respect of which he was not entitled to 
benefit within the meaning of Section 
37(1)(a) (ii) of the Act. 


To begin with, the first part of this 
reasoning, in my opinion, is not correct. 
Inasmuch as the claimant had been laid 
off on Friday, June 18, and had become 
incapacitated for work on that evening 
after completing his .working day, it 
followed that the first day in respect of 
which he could attempt to prove entitle- 
ment to benefit was Saturday, June 19. 
The question to be determined, therefore, 
is whether on June 19, 1954, the claimant 
“had become entitled to receive benefit” 
within the meaning of Section 29(3) of 
the Act. 


At the hearing before me, it was acknowl- 
edged that a five-day working week was in 
effect at the hosiery mill and that it 
applied to the claimant’s grade or class or 
shift. Consequently, it might be con- 
tended, in the light of the jurisprudence 
established in decision CU-B 276A, that the 
claimant was not entitled to benefit for 
Saturday inasmuch as that day, at the mill, 
was a recognized holiday within the mean- 
ing of Section 31(1)(c) of the Act. 

In the present case, however, the claimant 
was informed on Friday, June 18, that there 
would be no work for him for approxi- 
mately two weeks due to a machinery 
conversion, and the question now becomes 
one of whether he was still “employed” at 
the mill on Saturday, the day following his 
temporary suspension, or in other words 
whether, for the specific purpose of the 
application of the provisions of Section 
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31(1)(c) of the Act, he had completely 
separated from his employment on Friday 
evening. 

In CU-B 62, my predecessor expressed 
the opinion that, for the purpose of recog- 
nized holidays and notwithstanding the 
power of the Commission to make regula- 
tions to enlarge a claimant’s right to 
benefit, the word “employed” as used in 
Section 31(1)(c) of the Act was not in- 
tended to cover. a claimant not “actually 
employed” unless he had only been laid off 
for a very short period of “a day or more”. 
In keeping with the spirit of this juris- 
prudence, I decided in CU-B 447 that a 
regular employee who had been laid off for 
an indefinite period because of a shortage 
of material and was subject to recall, and 
who, in fact, was recalled approximately 
three weeks later, had become completely 
separated from his employment as from the 
date of his lay-off. 

In the present case, the circumstances 
surrounding the claimant’s separation are 
very similar to those of the claimant’s 
separation in CU-B 447, and I fail to find 
any valid reason to come to any other 
conclusion than that the claimant’s employ- 
ment was completely terminated at the 
close of his working day on Friday, June 
18, 1954. Therefore, he was unemployed on 
Saturday, June 19, 1954, and had “become 
entitled to receive benefit” within the 
meaning of Section 29(3) of the Act in 
respect of that day, which was the first 
day for which he could attempt to prove 
entitlement to benefit. 

The appeal is disallowed. 


I wish to point out to the insurance 
officer that, even if I could have accepted 
his contention that the first day for which 
the claimant could attempt to prove 
entitlement to benefit was Monday, June 
21, 1954, I would have still disallowed his 
appeal because of the following considera- 
tions. 

According to the last part of subparagraph 
(ii) of Section 37(1)(a) of the Act, an 
insured person who is regularly employed 
by the same employer for a period con- 
sisting of three days or less, whether 
consecutive or not, in a week is not entitled 
to benefit for the first day of unemploy- 
ment following any such period of regular 
employment, provided that not more than 
one such day be excluded in any claim 
week. When such regular employment is 
for a period exceeding three days in a 
week, however, the exclusion of any day 
from benefit under paragraph (a) is gov- 
erned by the first part of subparagraph (ii) 
which reads as follows: 


Where that person while unemployed 
becomes employed for monetary gain and 
continues to be so employed for a period 
of not more than three consecutive days, 
then subject to the prescribed proof of the 
facts of that employment, the first day of 
unemployment following that period shall 
not be excluded from benefit under this 
paragraph... 


Assuming, in the present case, that the 
claimant was regularly employed by his 
employer during the week beginning on 
Monday, June 14, 1954, he nevertheless was 
so employed more than three days in that 
week, namely, on Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday, and, therefore, 
regardless of the fact that Saturday was 
considered to be a recognized holiday, the 
following Monday, June 21, could not be 
excluded from benefit, because the claimant 
had not continued to be employed for a 
period exceeding three consecutive days 
since his last day of unemployment, 
namely, Wednesday, June 16, 1954. 


Decision CU-B 1129, March 8, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
May 31, 1954, and stated that she had 
worked for a manufacturing firm as a clerk- 
typist from August 1947 to May 28, 1954, 
when she voluntarily left because of the 
employer’s policy regarding pregnancy. 
She also stated that she was not on leave 
of absence from the company and that her 
confinement was expected about September 
15, 1954. The employer stated: “This 
employee left voluntarily—pregnancy”. 

The local office requested further infor- 
mation. The employer replied that his 
policy was not to employ women who 
were more than five-and-a-half months 
pregnant and that the claimant was on 
leave of absence. The claimant stated: 
“In view of company policy regarding 
pregnancy, two weeks’ notice was given to 
allow for replacement”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant as from May 31, 1954, on the 
ground that, inasmuch as she was on leave 
of absence from the company, she was not 
considered to be unemployed within the 
meaning of Section 29(1)(a) of the Act. 
The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for information as to the terms of 
the collective bargaining agreement in 
respect to the granting of leave of absence 
to pregnant women, the employer stated 
that as the claimant was an office employee 
she was not covered by the said agreement 


and that her position would be held for her 
provided she returned within the time limit 
of the leave of absence. 


The court of referees, which was also 
asked by the insurance officer to examine, 
as an alternative question, the claimant’s 
availability for work, unanimously reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer, being 
of the opinion that her unemployment had 
resulted from the company’s policy in 
respect to pregnant women, and found that 
she was available for work on the date she 
filed her claim for benefit. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire mainly on the following grounds: 

Following CU-B 714 and CU-B 774 it does 
not appear that the claimant can be regarded 
as having proven that she was unemployed. 

In the present case the claimant was 
required, as a condition of employment, to 
cease work for the employer when she 
reached a certain stage of pregnancy. How- 
ever, we think that the leaving was not 
involuntary since the claimant had volun- 
tarily accepted the condition of employment 
which required her to take leave of absence 
during pregnancy. It is our view that the 
leaving should be regarded as voluntary and 
that the claimant must be disqualified as she 
has not rebutted the presumption that she is 
not available for work—CU-B 620. 


Conclusions: The first question to be 
determined is whether the claimant proved 
that she was unemployed within the mean- 
ing of Section 29(1)(a) of the Act on the 
date she filed her claim for benefit. 

The employer stated that his policy was 
not to employ women who were more than 
five-and-a-half months pregnant, that the 
claimant had been granted leave of absence 
and that her position would be held for 
her provided that she returned within the 
time limit. Presumably, the leave, which 
was for an extended period, was without 
pay and the claimant, who was under no 
obligation to perform any services for the 
employer during such leave, was also at 
liberty to seek and accept other employ- 
ment without jeopardizing her status with 
the firm. 

Considering that it was compulsory for 
the claimant to take leave of absence, I 
find that, although she had not completely 
and definitely severed her connection with 
her employer (seniority rights, the under- 
standing to return to work at a later date, 
ete.), he actually suspended the exercising 
of his right of control over the employee 
for the duration of the leave. Conse- 
quently, for the purpose of the application 
of Section 29(1)(a) of the Act and in 
keeping with the principle which I estab- 
lished in decision CU-B 888, the employer- 
employee relationship can be held to have 
become dormant for the duration of the 
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leave. Therefore, the claimant proved 
that she was unemployed on the date she 
filed her claim for benefit, and the dis- 
qualification imposed by the insurance 
officer under Section 29(1)(a) of the Act 
was rightly set aside by the court of 
referees. 

As to the alternative question of the 
claimant’s availability for work which the 
court was asked to examine, it seems that, 
inasmuch as no new facts had been brought 
to the attention of the insurance officer 
since he last examined the claim and “all 
questions arising with such claim”, he had 
no right to revive the question of the 
claimant’s availability for work on the date 
she filed her claim by referring that ques- 
tion to the court. Otherwise, it would 
mean that the adjudicating authorities 
could, at any time during the life of a 
claim and without new facts, use this 
avenue as a means of remedying the errors, 
omissions, oversights or shortcomings rela- 
tive to the merits of their adjudication 
with the result that a claimant would 
always be kept in suspense as to his past 
entitlement to benefit. 

However, as the conditions laid down in 
Section 29(1) of the Act must be fulfilled 
in respect of each and every day for which 
benefit is claimed, and as the time element 
was the important factor in this case in 
that the claimant’s availability was gradu- 
ally decreasing as the date of her confine- 
ment was drawing nearer, the insurance 
officer could have rightly referred the ques- 


tion of availability to the court on the 
facts as they stood on the date of his 
submission, namely, July 23, 1954. If this 
had been done, I feel confident that the 
court would have found, as I am about to 
do, that the claimant was not available as 
from that date because, as I stated in 
CU-B 734 in respect to a claimant who was 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy: “I 
doubt very much whether any employer 
would have hired her knowing that she 
would have been available only for a short 
period of time during which it is altogether 
likely that her capability for work would 
have been affected.” 


The appeal of the insurance officer is 
upheld to the extent only that the claimant 
was not available for work as from July 
23, 1954. His contention that the “leaving 
was not involuntary since the claimant had 
voluntarily accepted the condition of 
employment which required her to take 
leave of absence during pregnancy” is not 
plausible because, if that reasoning were 
accepted, it could be said that an employee 
who is laid off because of a shortage of 
work voluntarily leaves his employment 
because it is part of his conditions of 
employment that he becomes unemployed 
whenever his employer has no work for 
him. In the present case, the claimant had 
no voice in the matter of the application 
of the employer’s rule against retaining 
pregnant women and I fail to see how, 
under the circumstances, her separation 
could be considered voluntary. 


Dismissed for Failure to Join Union, Ruled Ineligible for Jobless Benefits 


A worker’s refusal to join the union in 
a plant where a union shop is in effect 
constitutes “voluntary separation from 
employment” and _ thereby disqualifies 
him for unemployment insurance benefits, 
the appellate division of the New York 
Supreme Court ruled recently. The Court 
upheld a previous decision by a local in- 
surance office that the worker’s action was 
a voluntary leaving of employment without 
good cause and ordered the reversal of a 
contrary decision by the unemployment 
insurance appeal board. 


Under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment at the plant, workers are required to 
pay dues to the union after 60 days’ 
employment. In the case in question, the 
worker refused to pay dues and after the 
union brought about his dismissal he 
applied for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and was turned down. He appealed 
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and the unemployment insurance appeal 
board ruled in his favour. 

In reversing the decision of the appeal 
board, the Court stated in its ruling: “This 
is quite as voluntary an act as most choices 
between one course and another. One must 
foresee the clear consequential effects of 
one’s choice. This choice amounts to an 
election by the employee not to meet a 
condition of the work”. 

The Court continued: “The refusal to 
pay a bus fare to get to work on time in 
the face of a foreseeable discharge; or to 
get tools, clothing or equipment where they 
are required as the employee’s part of the 
arrangement; or to secure needed tech- 
nical preparation to continue the work 
where it was open to the employee to do 
any of these things, or not, would be 
treated as ‘voluntary’ separations if they 
had the result of ending the employment.” 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 179 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 118 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request -to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 

emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
A Giriculinitemit sin nied -vid- casero en om sishe + + oi s'%s 1 $ 69,545.00 
Defence Production (February report) ........ 169 6,746,796 .00 
Defence Production (March report) ..........- 173 1,277,785 .00 
EMC NGC GR Me ettR sek tele tells anmiewitioy © 6 ex 13 147,457.98 
eae (eck Neriatra, 2 operate ni vce ies eeu < Rhea for siaiesjeriwinie © 9 95 9 2 10,800.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that~all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $3,039.40 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 165 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Dartmouth N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, extension to existing school. 


Camp 


Gagetown N B: O’Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg. Chatham N B: 


Diamond Construction Co Ltd, extension to existing school. 
construction of sewage pumphouse, 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of school extension; 


crete Ltd, 
Edmonton Alta: 
school. Penhold Alta: 


Ajax Ont: Matthews Con- 


pressure sewer, road & watermain. 


Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads & driveways. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of garage & utilities; James 
Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of 
officers’ quarters. Camp Borden Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, construction of fire- 
fighter training area. Hagersville Ont: 
The Dufferin Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of gravel hardstandings. Ottawa 
Ont: F E Cummings Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of small arms range bldg, 
Dow’s Lake. Petawawa Ont: H J Mce- 
Farland Construction Co Ltd, *construc- 
tion of gravel access road & parking area; 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs & outside 
services; Foster-Wheeler Ltd, supply & 


installation of steam generating units. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of access road from AMC 
bldg to St Laurent Blvd. Uplands Ont: 
Ross Meagher Ltd, construction of steam 
plant extension to Central Heating Plant. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Harris Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garage & 
storage bldg. Calgary Alta: A R. Bennett, 
construction of chapels & outside services. 
Edmonton Alta: City of Edmonton, supply 
& installation of water meter, Griesbach 
Barracks. Comox B C: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link fence. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton 
Ltd, alteration to bldg No 213 for metal 
finishing shop. 


Building & Maintenance 


Greenwood N §S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of steel 
window sash in hangars. Halifax N S: Weiss 
Electrical Contracting Co, rewiring & 
relighting bldgs, No 12 ROD, Willow Park. 
Montreal Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rewiring 
& relighting armoury. St Hyacinthe Que: 
Franki Compressed Pile Co of Canada Ltd, 
under-pinning of armoury. Valcartier Que: 
Atkinson Bldgs Ltd, *supply & delivery of 
prefabricated bldg. Camp Borden Ont: 
Frank’s Contracting Co, repainting exterior 
& interior of permanent’ married quarters. 
Marathon Ont: John E Dagsvik, construc- 
tion of armoury. Shirley Bay & White 
Lake Ont: Canadian General Electric Co 
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Ltd, construction of radio towers. Toronto 
Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, regrading & sur- 
facing access road, No 6 Personnel Depot. 
Weston Ont: Decalcomania Industries, in- 
stallation of decal grid location system in 
bldgs. Gimli Man: Vulcan Iron & Engi- 
neering Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
pneumatic ash conveying system, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construec- 
tion of fitments for hangar & workshops. 
Namao Alta: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
renovation of heating system for ware- 
houses. Whitehorse Y T: The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of 
chain link fence at Refinery Area. 


Department of Defence Production 
January Report 


Torbay Nfld: Canadian Machinery & 
Industry Construction Ltd, *construction of 
swimming pool «& drill hall. Halifax N S: 
W G Foley & Son Ltd, construction of 
sand blasting shed, Seaward Defence Base. 
Montreal Que: Laporte Cartage Co, snow 
removal, #25 COD; Tree Surgery Co Ltd, 
snow removal, bldgs & armouries. Sher- 
brooke Que: Gerald Boissoneault, snow 
removal, Armouries. Aylmer Ont: Mould 
& Powell Metalcraft Ltd, installation of 
fan in OR mess, RCAF Station. Cobourg 
Ont: E P Carr, roofing of canopies of 
warehouses, #26 COD. fRockcliffe Ont: 
J R Douglas Ltd, removal of sheet metal 
work & scraping of gravel from roof of 
hospital bldg, RCAF’Station. Trenton Ont: 
Willard & Bluj, interior redecoration of 


February 


Charlottetown P E I: Alexius McQuaid, 
foundation repairs & painting of bldgs, 
Armouries. Dartmouth N 8S: Maritime 
Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *repair of 
communication facilities, RCN Air Station, 
HMCS “Shearwater”. Halifax N_ S: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, conversion 
of bldg No 2, R A Park. Newport Corner 
N 8S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, instal- 
lation of power supply & repair of 
communication equipment, Naval Radio 
Station. Montreal Que: Allied Bldg Ser- 
vices Ltd, *cleaning interior of Armoury 
drill hall. Camp Borden Ont: Lloyd G 
Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, instal- 
lation of steam blast coils in steam plant, 
RCAF Station. Camp Ipperwash Ont: 
S M Fenwick & Co, installation of tile 
floor covering in mess halls. Cobourg Ont: 
Joice-Sweanor Electric, installation of power 


houses in Middleton Park, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of crushed rock apron 
stabilized with colas, RCAF Station. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Canadian Steel 
Corp Ltd, erection of fence, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Furnasman Manufacturing 
Co Ltd, conversion of warm air furnaces 
to forced draft system, RCAF Station. 
Dundurn Sask: A E Robertson & Co Ltd, 
*installation of oxychloride cement floor & 
rubber cove base board, Military Camp. 
Cranbrook B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, raising 
floors joists & replacing beams, Armouries. 
Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, installa- 
tion of wash basins, RCAF Station. 
Vedder Crossing B C: B C Millwork 
Products Ltd, construction of clothes 
closets for bldgs, RCSME. 


Report 


supply for shop tools in carpenter shop, 
#26 COD. Lakeview Ont: Cullen Con- 
struction Co, construction of warehouse 
office. North Bay Ont: Baldasaro & Sons, 
*suction & priming of new wet well & four 
air release valve chambers at Lake pump- 
house, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Waterman-Waterbury, installation of steam 
blast coils in heating plant at RCAF 
Station. Hdmonton Alta: Sunby Electric 
Ltd, installation of power lines to ware- 
houses, Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: 
Wm N O'Neil Co, *installation of tile in 
bldg, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: 
C C Moore & Co, installation of de- 
areating heater on roof of central heating 
plant, RCE. Vedder Crossing B C: O’Neil 
Co Ltd, installation of tile in officers’ mess 
kitchen, RCSME. Vernon B C: Floormart 
Ltd, installation of asphalt tile & linoleum 
floor covering in bldgs, Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 
Saint John N B: Standard Dredging Co Ltd, construction of transit sheds, Pugsley 


wharf extension. 


Montreal Harbour Que: Walter G Hunt Co Ltd, construction of 


transit shed, Section 28; Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of additional con- 


denser, cold storage plant. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Jasper National Park Alta: George Koebel, supply & installation of exhaust ventila- 
tion system for quonset hut, Jasper Townsite; R C Crawley & R P Mohr, repairs to 
decking & parapet walls, Miette Hot Springs bathhouse. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Grant Mills Ltd, disposal 
of pontoon & concrete slab. Howard’s 
Cove P EI: J W & J Anderson Ltd, con- 
struction of fishing harbour. Baddeck N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, erection of 


public bldg. Halkfax N 8S: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, demolition, repairs, etc, 
Camp Hill Hospital; Salsmen & Sons Ltd, 
supply & installation of linoleum floor 
covering, K of C Bldg. North Sydney 
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N 8S: D J Grant, addition to living 
quarters, RCMP Kelly’s Beach Detach- 
ment. Pictow N S: Ferguson Industries 


Ltd, *construction of two steel tugboats; 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
public bldg. Richibucto Cape N B: J W 
& J Anderson Ltd, breakwater repairs, 
Arvida Que: Alphonse Gratton Inc, erec- 
tion. of public bldg. Lauzon Que: Davie 
Shipbuilding Ltd, *repairs to dredge “PWD 
No 130”. Sherbrooke Que: Stanislas 
Grondin, erection of UIC bldg. Victoria- 
ville Que: F R Bourgeois Ltd, alterations 
& addition to public bldg. Amherstburg 
Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (wharf, warehouse 
& dredging). Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, general alterations to bldg No 8, 
Civil Defence College. Ottawa Ont: A 
Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
entrance doors, Connaught Bldg; B Perini 
& Sons (Canada) Ltd, repairs to brick- 
work, etc, Bureau of Statistics Bldg, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Modern Building Clean- 
ing Service of Canada Ltd, initial cleaning 
«& regular cleaning of interior of East Bldg, 
Veterans Memorial Bldgs, Wellington St; 
F E Cummings Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of acoustics laboratory, Mont- 


real Road Laboratories. Sarnia Ont: 
Russell Construction Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (dolphins & dredging). Toronto 
Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *dock- 
ing & repairs to dredge “PWD No 116” & 
tug “Hercules”; Evan S Martin Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations, etc, 260 Richmond 
St West. Windsor Ont: Roy & Huebert 
Ltd, interior painting, public bldg. 
Saskatoon Sask: H J Tubby & Son Ltd, 
alterations to federal bldg. Fort Saskat- 
chewan Alta: W C Wells Construction Co 
Ltd, erection of public bldg. Crofton B C: 
McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing. Esquimalt B C; Farmer Construction 
Ltd, cable tank construction. New West- 
minster B C: Star Shipyards (Mercer’s) 
Ltd, *construction of borings-surveys scow; 
Great Northern Railway Co, *replacing rail 
at north end of New Westminster Railway 
Bridge & renewing road crossing. Ogden 
Point B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
construction of floating log breakwater. 
Snug Cove B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction & improve- 
ments. Vancouver B C: George D McLean 
& Associates Ltd, alterations to accom- 
modate post office stores dept, 555 
Richards St. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


February Report 


Iroquois Ont: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd & Iroquois Constructors Ltd, construc- 


tion of canal & lock. 


March Report 


Lake St Francis Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging, Lancaster Bar; Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, *dredging, Fraser Point to Cornwall; McNamara Construction 


Co Ltd, *dredging, approach to Beauharnois Canal. 


tries Ltd, *dredging. 


Lake St Louis Que: Marine Indus- 


Department of Transport 


Collingwood Ont: Canadian Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Ltd, *construction of scows 
for Northern transportation. Dunnville 
Ont: S G Powell Boat Builder, *construc- 
tion of landing barge for Northern trans- 
portation. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Imperial 
Welding Co Ltd, *construction of scows 
for Northern transportation. Gimli Man: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. Calgary Alta: 


Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
Victoria B C: Victoria Machinery Depot 
Co Ltd, *conversion of frigate “St Stephen” 
to weather ship. Whitehorse Y T: Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff 
dwellings & alterations to terminal bldg. 
Banks Island N W T: Shoquist Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of rawinsonde & 
operations bldg, power house, etc. 


The International Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) last month signed a contract 
with the International Resistance Company, Philadelphia, which it describes as “the first 
guaranteed annual wage in the industry” but which the Company says could “more prop- 
erly be called an unemployment insurance fund”. The agreement calls for a 9-cent-an-hour 
increase that will go into an interest-bearing trust fund from which guaranteed earnings 


will be paid to workers on layoff. 
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Working 


Wases, Hours and 
Conditions 


Working Conditions of Sales Staft 
in Retail Trade, April 1, 1954 


Proportion of non-office employees in retail stores on five-day week 
increased between 1953 and 1954 as did percentage who could qualify 
for vacation of three weeks or more; service requirements also eased 


An increasing proportion of non-office 
employees in retail trade in Canada is 
benefiting by the five-day week (generally 
involving fewer hours per week), vacations 
of three or more weeks with shorter service 
requirements, and more paid statutory holi- 
days. This is borne out by the survey of 
working conditions undertaken in April 1954 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 

This analysis also deals with the inci- 
dence of pensions, sickness and accident 
benefit plans, profit sharing arrangements, 
rest periods and other fringe items which 
the survey covers on a less frequent basis 
than annually. 

While the accompanying tables are con- 
fined to the results of the 1954 Survey, 
detailed information for previous years may 
be found in the March 1954 issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, pages 434-438. 

In the 1954 survey, returns were received 
from establishments employing 126,000 
non-office employees. This total is com- 
prised primarily of sales staffs, although 
other groups are also covered. For the most 
part, this survey is confined to establish- 
ments having 15 or more employees. A 
considerable proportion of establishments 
in retail trade have fewer than that. As 
smaller stores are less likely to have such 
fringe benefits as pension and insurance 
plans than larger establishments, it is 
probable that the percentages actually 
enjoying these benefits in retail trade as 
a whole are actually somewhat less than 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In Table 1, a breakdown has been made 
between food stores, department stores and 
miscellaneous stores including variety shops, 
hardware, footwear, clothing and furniture 
outlets. 


Standard Work Week 


The length of the standard work week 
reported by a retail store may or may not 
be the same as the number of hours per 


week the store is open. Many stores do 
business on a six-day schedule, for instance, 
or may be open in the evening, but their 
employes’ hours are so arranged that they 
enjoy a work week comparable to that of 
employees of manufacturing plants or other 
businesses. As of April 1, 1954, about half 
the non-office employees of retail estab- 
lishments reporting to the survey were on 
a five-day schedule compared with 42 per 
cent a year previously. Food and depart- 
ment stores reported 65 and 61 per cent 
respectively, while a smaller proportion 
(20 per cent) of the employees of those 
selling shoes, apparel, hardware, etc., were 
reported on this schedule. In each of the 
divisions of trade the proportion of 
employees on the five-day week was greater 
than in 1953. 

More than three-quarters of the employees 
in retail trade as a whole were in estab- 
lishments where the schedule was 44 hours 
or less per week and almost half were on 
a time table of 40 hours or less. In food 
stores the proportion working 44 hours or 
less was 40 per cent, compared with 18 per 
cent a year previously, but no appreciable 
change was reported for those on a standard 
week of 40 hours or less. The figures for 
department stores were not substantially 
different from 1953, almost nine-tenths of 
the employees being in stores where they 
normally work 40 hours or less. There was 
a marked change in the percentages in the 
miscellaneous group between 1953 and 1954. 
Employees of those with schedules of forty 
hours or less comprised 23 per cent in 1954 
compared with 16 per cent a year earlier; 
those working 44 hours or less, 75 per cent 
as against 23 per cent in 1953. 

Table 2 gives, for the principal Canadian 
cities, details on the standard work week 
in April 1954. In Montreal and Toronto, 
as well as in most of the other cities, 
higher proportions than in 1953 were 
reported on the five-day week and in 
general the tendency was towards a short- 
ening of the schedule of hours. 
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TABLE 1.—WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE 
BY SUB-DIVISIONS, APRIL 1, 


Total COverage. ta0noscccaon st aaniee ee oe nee Oto ORS ITA OME RE Maree 
Standard Weekly Hours 
O7¥ Bnd less. Ns ack n Pelee See teran eo OM tee alee ahs Nolan 
Over ae and Under 400) cetetke ot tre eiaioe res vee 


Vacations With Pay 
Employees in establishments reporting One Week With Pay 
Atten::  Vear:or Lenset sie e.c rac nkdenes « aes ae een oon caida cies 
Senviea: Not: Specified wees Pen as heey aes s ieee 


Two. Weeks. Witt Pay, 5. -.ccee orate te. cw ce Gee oaeer ee. S 


Altens, 1:3 ear, or Weds: coe sanabie are ai ele ort ig te wien tat =ro'9 Ys alee s aters | 


Three cokes, Withibay snsascibts «dates Mths deena meee 
After: 5 Years 


After! 25: ¥ ears’ sain sega divas saipistaah aaticemne Mart aes a oad 


Persion, Pla ods ccs ke me cet as ic aenaies tage pea, ere ae eee 
Group Life Insurance 
Hospitalization... ./.ctutesa dh tee aS = eee eek « eee 
Surgical Benefits...c. 1c) ses e eae ees eee ee eee eee 
Physicians services:in/ hospital sn. 225 de eehe. ease eee cee ees 
Physicians home and office calls..............-..00eeee 

Cash compensation for wage loss due to illness 


Rest Periods 


Employees in establishments reporting a rest period............... 
Employees in establishments reporting: One rest period........... 
Two rest periods 
Other...5\0'. B30 A aenls + toys egies Sos. Mareracteareie: Cemeteries 
No information 


Employees in establishments reporting a guaranteed Wage 


Guarantee Covering 


Bonus or Profit Sharing 
Employees in establishments reporting a Christmas or Year-end 


eee eee eee ee eee a a tote eens 


onus 
Employees in establishments reporting Profit Sharing.............. 
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TABLE 1.—WORKING CONDITIONS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE 
BY SUB-DIVISIONS, APRIL 1, 1954—Concluded 


Percentage of Non-Office Employees 


(1) meee 
Total ; Department) *00twear, 
Retail Food Stores pepecels 
Trade ete. (2) 
Special Benefits 
Employees in establishments reporting Discounts on goods and/or| 
OVS as ah tno eich eink + AM RSs a bis od OL dex on on oe 68-3 16-4 99-2 66-9 
Stock purchase plan 6-4 7-0 6-4 6-2 
Matateritiees... Vaen paises. 36-1 14-3 72°5 3-5 
Industrial Medical (Occupational Health) Services 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Pre-placement Medical examination................eceeeeeeees 18-1 15-2 31-8 1-9 
Periodic Medical examination. ...............0.scecevecceeees 9-8 12-7 13-8 2-0 
Emergency Care for Occupational Accident or Illness... ...... 39-7 19-3 78:6 3+3 
PUNO RCMICE ERODIRE eee yest pete ecw cos ctes tos ty ce ataa nus ie 29-4 13-5 58-3 3-1 


ete.) (2) Including variety stores. 
* Less than -1 per cent. 


(*) Includes other small divisions of retail trade not shown separately. (e.g. Motor vehicle sales outlets, drug stores, 
(8) Includes a small number of employees of stores reporting 5 and 5} days. 


TABLE 2.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL 
TRADE, BY CITIES, APRIL 1, 1954 


: Percent- 
Percentage of Employees on a Normal Work Week of: age of 
Number Em- 
City of Em- 374 Over37} Over 40 Over 44 ployees 
ployees | 4, 5ur: and an 44 and 48 |Over 48] on a 5- 
st S| under | hours | under | hours | under | hours | hours day 
or tess 140 hours 4 hours 48 hours we 
PIARIES . 5. seniivale sce Hiedla ss 2,750 6 8-0 43-5 19-3 3-3 4-3 10-6 10-4 44-1 
Baine CONN. ce ccceme ety’ ss - DAE ie ee Aree end Sea 16-3 21-5 8-8 32-9 6-7 | 13 -8 7-2 
MFG DING Seles ie ates See's ye inre os) go> 2,166 pay tall OR aoe fa Ae sci 3 10-3 46-6 11-9 23-5 2-4 
Montreal! sb cn agubekh - fae: 20, 642 5-5 1 38-4 4-7 9-0 21-6 13-4 7:3 52-0 
6: 44-2 22-6 6-0 7-2 2-2 1:5 58-0 
2- 38-9 2-3 11-8 13-1 3-0 1:3 83-7 
1- 27-8 19-0 19-0 20-5 5-8 ‘7 43-3 
7:3 39-9 8-9 42-9 1:0 erase 23-5 
6-0 37°5 17:6 12-2 22-8 BS Walken naire 56-9 
7-4 20-6 10-2 23-3 35-1 2-3 1-1 49-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur.....| 846 |........ 2-7 31-9 36-9 3:0) We. a0 TERG | Beales 3-4 
Winnipeg.......... “5 57-4 12-0 11:3 16-0 1-1 1-6 1 10-6 
RSPEI ee hints cvs cate seal) 21500 Nb vate yess 11-7 46-6 17-2 48-0 
Mas ce tno iit ee ve teal LAI DE Lee hak oi 28-8 12-1 16-8 11-2 
clon tort ici, cake atk ae esac agree” hecwea wn 30-1 31-3 1:8 18-3 
Calgary ) BR ma onsen Ce ee 4-3 30-4 30-2 14-6 
Vancouver....... iho aes ia 89 8,610 77 ee 50-5 11-1 75-5 
Micbarin. TR era be Bicep 6 ih | ae 5:3 59-0 14:7 11-8 


* Less than -1 per cent. 


Vacations with Pay 


With at least one week’s vacation with 
pay mandatory by legislation in most prov- 
inces, the emphasis in the survey results 
moves to vacations of longer periods. It 
is significant that almost 98 per cent of 


* ‘the non-office employees of retail trade as 


a whole were in stores reporting two wecks, 
aa tS ehalen, Sl oem. é m2 


about 62 per cent in those reporting three 
weeks and 38 per cent where four week 
vacations could be earned. A high per- 
centage of employees in stores giving two- 
week vacations was reported in each of the 
three divisions of trade as shown. Service 
requirements for two weeks did not exceed 
one year for the large majority of 
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employees of each, and in food and depart- 
ment stores a substantial number had a 
two-year waiting period for two weeks’ 
leave. 

Three weeks’ vacation was reported by 
stores accounting for half the employees 
or more in each of the divisions. As to 
the qualifying period for three weeks, 15 
years was predominant for the whole 
industry and in food and department stores; 
but for 31 per cent of the employees in the 
miscellaneous group the stipulation was 
only five years. Four-week vacations were 
reported by units with 76 per cent of the 
employees of department stores, 13 per cent 
of the employees of the miscellaneous group 
and 4 per cent of those in food. By far, 
the predominant service requirement was 
25 years. 

On the whole, the most significant change 
is in the three-week vacations. The pro- 
portions of employees who could qualify 
for this length of vacation in all three 
divisions of trade was greater than in 1953, 
and a substantial reduction in the qualify- 
ing period is also noted in the most recent 
figures. 


Statutory Holidays 

More than four-fifths of the employees 
of retail establishments received payment 
for eight or more statutory holidays. The 
percentage distribution of employees among 
the three divisions according to the number 
of paid statutory holidays was not much 
changed from 1953, although some upward 
movement was noted in the proportions 
employed by stores giving ten or more such 
days, particularly in department stores. In 
each of the three divisions of trade the 
vast majority of employees’ enjoyed 
between eight and nine holidays with pay. 


Pension and Insurance Plans 

For retail trade as a whole more than 
three-quarters of the non-office employees 
were in establishments where a pension 
plan was in effect. This compares with 69 
per cent in 1953.. Among the sub-divisions, 
the proportion varied from two-thirds in 
miscellaneous trade to 90 per cent in 
department stores. Group life insurance 
was available in stores whose employees 
comprised 61 per cent of the total. For 
this fringe benefit food retailing establish- 
ments reported the highest proportion—93 
per cent—followed by miscellaneous trade 
and department stores, with 60 and 42 per 
cent respectively. 

In regard to sickness and accident benefit 
plans, hospitalization was available to 
employees of stores comprising more than 
four-fifths of the trade employees reported 
to the survey, and surgical benefits in those 
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employing more than 71 per cent of the 
total. Proportions of employees in units 
having one or both these provisions were 
highest in food retailing stores, followed 
by department stores and miscellaneous 
merchandising in that order. 

About one-quarter of the non-office 
employees were in establishments where 
home and office calls by a physician were 
stipulated under their health plans; plans 
providing this type of service were avail- 
able in stores employing 32 per cent of 
the employees in food, 24 per cent in 
department stores and 18 per cent in other 
branches of the trade. 

Plans providing cash compensation for 
loss of wages due to absences for illness 
or accident were available to 25 per cent 
of the non-office employees in retai] trade. 
Some 56 per cent of the employees of food 
stores enjoyed this type of benefit, while 
it applied in department stores employing 
only 9 per cent of the total. In miscel- 
laneous trade the proportion was 22 per 
cent. 

Industrial medical services which provide 
facilities for safeguarding employees’ health 
by medical examination and follow-up were 
fairly common in retail trade. This type 
of health service was more common in 
food and department stores, which in many 
cases employ large numbers. Details by 
type of service provided are shown in 


Table 1. 


Rest Periods 


Rest periods were the practice in stores 
employing all but a few of the total number 
reported in the survey. The predominant 
practice was two periods per day; ten or 
fifteen minutes was the usual length of 
each period. Little variations in praetice 
was noted among the three principal divi- 
sions of retail trade. 


Garanteed Employment or Wages 


The survey question “Do you have a 
plan designed to protect your non-office 
employees against loss of income by a 
formal guarantee of employment or wages 
for a specified period?” brought affirmative 
replies from stores employing a_ small 
proportion of workers. The largest group 
of employees was in establishments report- 
ing one week’s guarantee, and food store 
employees were covered to a larger extent 
than those of the other divisions. 


Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plans 


The practice of giving employees a year- 
end or Christmas bonus was reported by 
stores employing 72 per cent of the workers 
in the hardware, footwear, apparel and 


furniture division, and 62 per cent of the 
employees in food stores; in department 
stores the practice was less common. : 
Profit-sharing plans were reported by 
retail stores employing about one-sixth of 
. the workers, and in department stores the 
proportion was more than one-quarter. 


Special Benefits 


Virtually all employees of department 
stores and two-thirds of the employees of 


stores in the miscellaneous group were 
reported as benefiting by discounts on 
goods sold by their employing firms. A 
small proportion of employees came under . 
stock purchase plans—slightly over 6 per 
cent. As regards cafeterias, 36 per cent 
of the employees in retail trade were in 
stores where they were available; in depart- 
ment stores the proportion was 73 per cent. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, March 1955* 


Little time was lost in industrial disputes 
during March; the loss was the lowest 
recorded since April 1951. Stoppages 
causing the most time loss involved: 
shipyard electricians at North Vancouver, 
B.C., knitted goods factory workers at 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., and auto parts foundry 
workers at Sarnia, Ont. 

The question of increased wages and 
related issues was a factor in five of the 
eleven stoppages during March. Of the 
other disputes, two arose over union ques- 
tions, two over causes affecting working 
conditions, one over decreased wages and 
one was a sympathy stoppage. 

Preliminary figures for March 1955 
show a total of 11 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 1,956 workers, with a 
time loss of 13,971 man-days, compared 
with 11 strikes and lockouts in February 
1955, with 2,587 workers involved and a 
loss of 20,055 days. In March 1954 there 
were 18 strikes and lockouts, 1,799 workers 
involved and a loss of 14,625 days. 

For the first three months of 1955 
preliminary figures show a total of 27 
strikes and lockouts, involving 12,974 
workers, with a time loss of 252,171 man- 
days. In the same period in 1954 there 
were 46 strikes and lockouts, 12,607 
workers involved and a loss of 223,949 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March 1955, February 1955 
and March 1954 was 0-02 per cent of the 
estimated working time; in the first three 
months of 1955, 0:10 per cent; and in the 
first three months of 1954, 0-09 per cent. 


Of the 11 stoppages in existence during 
March, one was settled in favour of the 
employer, one was a compromise settle- 
ment and three were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month six 
disputes were still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on 
February 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954. As no reports to the contrary have 
been received the disputes involving wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., which began on 
May 23, 1952, and garage workers at Saint 
John, N.B., which began on February 9, 
1953, are considered to have lapsed.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
ublications of the countries concerned or 
rom the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


*Sce Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. | 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in January 1955 was 191 
and eight were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 199 
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during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 43,800 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 91,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 191 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in January, eight, 
directly involving 1,600 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 65, 
directly involving 12,300 workers, over 
other wage questions; one, directly in- 
volving 100 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 29, directly involving 8,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 85, directly involving 7,900 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 


arrangements; two, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 700 
workers, was in support of workers in- 
volved in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February 1955 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month; 90,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all work stoppages in 
progress during the month was 570,000 
man-days. Corresponding figures for 
January 1955 were 225 stoppages involving 
50,000 workers and a loss of 400,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, April 1, 1955 


Rising for the first time in eight months, 
the consumer price index moved from 
116-0 to 116-1 between March 1 and 
April 1. Small increases in foods and 
shelter outweighed fractional decreases in 
other groups. 

Clothing, household operation, and other 
commodities and services indexes each 
declined 0-1 per cent, while the shelter 
component increased by the same amount 
and foods advanced 0:3 per cent. 

The food index moved from 110-7 to 
111-0 as higher prices for flour, tea, eggs, 
fresh fruits, potatoes and chicken proved 
more important than lower prices for 
coffee, margarine, most fresh vegetables and 
pork items. 

Prices of most items of clothing were 
unchanged. A decrease in men’s suits 
largely accounted for the change in the 
clothing index from 108-0 to 107°9. 

The household operation index moved 
from 117-0 to 116-9 under the influence 
of lower prices for electrical appliances and 
household supplies. 

The change in the index of other 
commodities and services from 118-3 to 
118-2 resulted from declines in streetcar 
and bus fares, bicycles, and eyeglasses, 
which declines were partially offset by 
slight increases in gasoline and doctors’ and 
dentists’. fees. 

Both the rent and home-ownership 
components of the shelter index increased 
0-1 per cent to advance the shelter index 
from 128-6 to 128-7. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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The index one year earlier (April 1, 
1954) was 115-6. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 110-4, shelter 125-6, 
clothing 109-9, household operation 118-1 
and other commodities and services 117.2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1955 


Eight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes declined between February 1 
and March 1 while one remained unchanged 
and one advanced. Lower foods were 
mainly responsible as nine indexes declined 
and one, St. John’s, advanced fractionally. 


Item decreases -were noted at most 
centres for coffee, most cuts of beef, bacon 
and ham. These outweighed advances in 
tea, eggs and most fresh vegetables. 


Among other group indexes, clothing and 
household operation series were generally 
unchanged to lower. Other commodities 
and services indexes were mixed, being 
lower in six cities, unchanged in one and 
higher in three. Automobiles and batteries 
were lower at all centres, but in some 
cities these were more than outweighed 
by firmer quotations for other automobile 
operating cost series coupled with advances 
in local transportation and newspaper rates. 
Shelter indexes were unchanged in five 
centres but advanced moderately in the ~ 
other. five. 


Regional consumer price index point 
change between February 1 and March 1 
were as follows: Toronto —0-5 to 118-2; 
Montreal —0-4 to 116-7; Vancouver —0-4 
to 117-9; Edmonton-Calgary —0-3 to 
114-2; Ottawa —0-2 to 116-8; Winnipeg 
—0°2 to 115-2; Halifax —0-1 to 114-5; 


Saskatoon-Regina —0-1 to 118-7 and St. 
John’s, Nfld. +0-2 to 102:9.* Saint John 
remained unchanged at 117-6. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1955 


With increases in four of the eight major 
groups offsetting decreases in the other 
four, the general wholesale price index 
registered no change between February and 
March, remaining at 217-4 (1935-39=100). 

The largest group change in the month 
was recorded by non-ferrous metals, which 
moved up 1-4 per cent from 176-6 to 
179-0. Fibres, textiles and textile products 
advanced 0-6 per cent to 227.4. A gain 
of 0:6 per cent in iron and its products to 
217-4 reflected increases in wire nails and 
galvanized barbed wire. In wood, wood 
products and paper small increases in 
export prices for newsprint, wood pulp and 
cedar shingles more than offset a decline 
in fir lumber, advancing the index 0-2 per 
cent to 292.5. 

A drop of 1:2 per cent to 174-5 in the 
non-metallic group mainly reflected user 
conversion from manufactured to natural 
gas in Toronto, coupled with a seasonal 
decline in crushed stone. Vegetable 
products moved down 0-7 per cent to 196-8. 
Animal products stood at 226-1 in March, 
0-3 per cent below the February figure. 
Chemical products receded 0-1 per cent to 
176-9. 

Farm product prices at terminal markets 
moved down 1-5 per cent to 203-7 from 
206-7. The animal products group moved 


*On base June 1951=100. 


Index 1949= 100 


1-8 per cent lower to 241°3 and field 
products registered a drop of 0-9 per cent 
to 166-1. 

Residential building material prices in 
March were up 0-1 per cent over February, 
the index, on the 1935-39 base, increasing 
to 279-5. Advances were recorded for 
plumbing and heating equipment, wire 
nails, copper wire, shellac and cement. In 
the lumber group declines in millwork items 
outweighed an increase in spruce lath. 
Non-residential building material prices 
averaged 0-3 per cent higher in March than 
in February, the index advancing to 121-7 
(1949—100). 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1955 


The United States consumer price index 
in March remained unchanged at 114-3 for 
the fourth consecutive month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, has réported. The index is on the 
base 1947-49=100. 

In the 14 years that the Bureau has been 
publishing monthly indexes, this is the first 
time that the index has remained constant 
for so long a period. 


UK. Index of Retail Prices, January 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
increased in January, continuing a rise that 
began in September 1954. At mid-January 
it stood at 110-2, up from mid-December’s 
109-8 (Jan. 1952=100). In mid-January 
1954 it was 105-8. 


CLOTHING js 


"OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES = 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 81. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Great Britain. Ministry of Works. 
Apprentice Builders; the Ministry of 


Works explains the Apprentice Master 
Scheme recommended by the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training Council. 


London, 1946. Pp. 18. 


2. Los Angeles City School District. 
Operational Manual on Apprenticeship. 
Prepared by Members of the Staff of the 
Adult and Vocational Education Division 


of the Los Angeles City Schools. Los 
Angeles, Office of Superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1948. Pp. 48. 

3. Oregon. State Apprenticship 
Council. Oregon’s Law and Plan of 
Apprenticeship. Portland, 1951. Pp. 16. 
Architecture 

4. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Small House Designs, 
Bungalows and Split-Level Houses. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 87. 

5. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. Small House Designs, 
Two Storey and 1-1/2-Storey Houses. 
Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 62. 


Blue-Prints 


6. Connecticut. Curriculum Committee 
for Blueprint Reading for the Building 
Trades. Building Trades Blueprint Read- 
ing and Sketching, Basic Course. Albany, 
Delmar Publishers, 1952. Pp. 193. 


7. Connecticut. Curriculum Committee 
on Blueprint Reading for the Electrical 
Trades. Blueprint Reading and Sketching, 
Basic Course. Albany, Delmar Publishers, 
c1954, Pp. 137. 
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8. U.S. Office of Education. 


tional Division. 


Voca- 
Blueprint Reading for 
Brickmasons; Instructional Material 
Planned for Use in Related Technical 
Classes for Apprentice and Journeyman 
Brickmasons. Revised January, 1949 by 
Structural Clay Products Institute. Wash- 
ington, Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1949. Pp. 31. 


Bricklaying 


9. McGarvey, George Albert. Bricklay- 
ing; an Analysis of the Trade of Brick- 
laying together with Suggestive Courses of 
Training for Apprentices and Journeymen 
Workers. Washington, G.P.O., 1941. 
Pp. 238. 


10. Tirell, Louis. Brick Masonry, Trade 
Science and Projects. 7th ed. Washing- 
ton, Mason Promotion Dept., Structural 


Clay Products Institute, 1950. Pp. 199. 
Building 
11. Canada. Department of Labour. 


Blueprint for a Skilled Job in the Con- 
struction Industry. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1946. Pp. 9. 


12. Great Britain. Ministry of Works. 
Building in Britain Today. Prepared by 
the Ministry of Works and the Central 
Office of Information. London, H.MS.0., 
1949. Pp. 24. 


Business 


13. McKague, William Allison. Busi- 
ness Finance. 8d ed. Toronto, Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada, 1944. 
Pp. 7128; 


14. Neuner, John Joseph William. 
Cost Accounting Principles and Practice. 
Madison, Wis., Pub. for the U.S. Armed 
Forces, by R. D. Irwin, Inc., 1944. 2 
Volumes. 


Civil Service 


15. U.S. General Services Administra- 
tion. Annual Report of the Administrator 
of General Services for the Year ending 
June 80, 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 118. 


16. Wengert, Egbert Semmann. Pre- 


scription for the Public Service, by E. S. 
Wengert, G. Lyle Belsley and Charles H. 


ac) -4 


_ London, 1945. 


Bland. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of 


the United States and Canada, 1954. 
Pp. 20. 

Education 

17. Canadian Education Association. 


Advance Report on the Status of Pro- 
vincial Government Correspondence Educa- 
tion in Canada. Prepared for the Cana- 
dian Education Association convention, to 
be held at Fredericton, N.B., Sept. 13-15, 
1949. Regina, 1949. Pp. 50. 


18. Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education. Your Child leaves 
School; a Study of 12124 Graduates and 
14219 Drop-Outs from Canadian Schools 
during 1948. Toronto, 1950. Pp. 127. 


19. National Committee for School 
Health Research. Absenteeism in Cana- 
dian Schools. Toronto, 1948. Pp. 156. 

20. New Brunswick. Royal Commis- 
sion on the Financing of Schools. Report. 
Fredericton, Published by Authority of 
C. D. Taylor, Minister of Education, 1955. 
Pp. 129. 


21. Toronto. Board of Education. 
Centennial Story; the Board of Educa- 
tion for the City of Toronto, 1850-1950. 
Prepared by the Staff of the Board, under 
the Direction of E. A. Hardy. Honora 
M. Cochrane, ed. Toronto, Nelson, c1950. 
Pp. 306. 


Education, Vocational 


22. New York (City). Board of Educa- 
tion. Automobile Mechanics for Voca- 
tional High Schools, a Syllabus. New York, 
1949. Pp. 187. 

23. Smith, Homer John. Industrial 
Education; Administration and Supervi- 
ston. New York, The Century Co. c1927. 
Pp. 334. 

24. South Africa. Commission on 
Technical and Vocational Education. 
Report. Pretoria, Government Printer, 
1948. Pp. 310. 

25. U.S. Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. Jnstructional Guide for Use 
in Vocational Schools providing Training 
for Blind Persons, by J. Hiram Chappell. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 45. 


Employees—Training 


26. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Carpenter and 
Joiner’s Training Course Curriculum of 
Training. London, 1945. Pp. 204. 

27. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Plumber's Train- 
ing Course Curriculum of Training. 
Pp 312; 
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28. Proctor, James O. Techniques, 
Notes, Tips for Teachers, Foremen, Super- 
visors and Directors. Text and illus. by 
James O. Proctor and G. Edward Griefzu. 
Albany, Delmar Publishers, 1949. Pp. 87. 

29. U.S. Training within Industry Ser- 
vice. Training within Industry Materials. 
Bulletins issued by Training within Indus- 
try and Outlines of the Training within 
Industry for War Plants and Essential 
Services. Washington, 1945. 1 Volume. 
Contents—Sec. 1. Training within industry 
bulletins—Sec. 2. Job instruction sessions 
outline and reference material—Sec. 3. Job 
methods sessions outline and reference 
material—sSec. 4. Job relations sessions out- 
line and reference material—Sec. 5. Union 
job relations sessions outline and reference 
material—Sec. 6. Program development 
institute. 


Employment Management 


30. Scott, Jerome Fentress. 
Studies in Management, by Jerome F. 
Scott and R. P. Lynton. London, Rout- 
ledge & Paul, 1952. Pp. 220. 

31. Wiren, Alexis R. You are the Boss. 
New London. Conn., National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., c1952. Pp. 23. 


Three 


Industrial Relations 


32. Proceedings of New York University 
Seventh Annual Conference on Labor... 
conducted jointly by the Law School, the 
Graduate School of Public Administration 
and Social Service, the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science, and the Division of 
General Education of New York University, 
held in New York City, May 6, 6, and 7, 
1964... Emanuel Stein, editor: Albany, 
Matthew Bender and Co., 1954. Pp. 675. 
“These articles form the basis for the 
several lectures delivered during the 
seventh annual conference on labor... held 
in New York City, May 5, 6, 7, 1954.” 


33. Reynolds, Lloyd George. Labor 
Economics and Labor Relations. 2d ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pp. 722. 


Labouring Classes 


34. Cahn, William. Mill Town, a Dramatic 
Pictorial Narrative of the Century—Old 
Fight to unionize an Industrial Town, 
First against Violence and Frameups, then 
against Company Unions, and Now against 
Runaway Shops. New York, Cameron & 
Kahn, c1954. Pp. 286. This is the story 
of the unionization of the Textile mills 
in Lawrence, Mass. 

35. Harris, E. M. Married Women in 
Industry. London, Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1954. Pp. 30. 
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36. Malleson, Miles. Siz Men of Dorset, 
a Play in Three Acts, by Miles Malleson 
and H. Brooks.: 3d ed. London, Victor 
Gellancz, 1952. Pp. 110. This play is 
about the Tolpuddle martyrs, also known 
as Dorchester Labourers, who were trans- 
ported to Australia in 1834 because they 
belonged to a union. 

37. Manitoba Farmers’ Union. Fourth 
Annual Convention, Winnipeg, December 
6,7, 8, 1954. Programme. Winnipeg, 1954. 
Pp. 60. 


Machine-Shops 


38. Asheroft, Cyril Cropton. General 
Shop Work; a Manual for Pupils engaged 
in Shop Work in Grades IX and X, pre- 
pared by G. C. Ashcroft and J. A. G. 
Easton, Toronto, Macmillan. 1940. Pp. 239. 

39. School Shop. Modern School Shop 
Planning; containing Plans, Specifications, 
Pointers, and Examples of New School 
Shops gathered from Authoritative Sources 
throughout the United States. Ann Arbor, 
Prakken Publications, 1953. Pp. 118. 


Mathematics 

40. Castle, Frank. Workshop Mathe- 
matic. Part 1. London, Macmillan, 1952. 
Pp. 169. 


41. General Electric Company. Why 
study Math? Schenectady, 1953. Pp. 8. 

42. Olivo, C. Thomas. Basic Mathe- 
matics simplified. Albany, Delmar Pub- 
lishers, 1953. Pp. 421. 


Occupations—Engineers 


43. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. A_ Beginner’s Book on Power 
Plant Operation. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 
1954. “Pp. 122: 

44, Ontario. 
Board. Boilers. 


Operating Engineers 
Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 


1952. Pp. 138. 
45. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. Combustion. Toronto, Queen’s 


Printer, 1953. Pp. 80. 


46. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. Engines, Turbines, Condensers, 
Pumps. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp. 180. 

47. Ontario. Operating Engineers 
Board. Refrigeration and Atr Compres- 
sion. Toronto, Queen’s Printer 1953. 
Pp. 84. 

48. Ontario. Operating Engineers 


Board. Steam Plant Accessories. Toronto, 
1953. Pp. 68. 


Vocational Guidance 


49. Erickson, Clifford Eric. Guidance 
Practices at Work, by Clifford E. Erickson 
...and Marion Crosley Happ...1st ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. 325. 

50. Smith, Charles M. A Guide to 
Guidance, by Charles M. Smith and Mary 
M. Roos. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1941. 
Pp. 440. ’ 


Miscellaneous 


51. Allen, Alfred T. Teacher Improve- 
ment Program. Prepared by the Portland 
Public Schools, Division of Vocational 
Education, in cooperation with the State 
Board for Vocational Education... Port- 
land, Ore., 1943. Pp. 150. 


52. Australia in Facts and Figures. 


No. 42. Sydney, Government Printer, 
1954. Pp. 64. 
53. Chute, G. M. Fundamentals of 


Industrial Electronics. Toronto, Canadian 
General Electric Company, 1944. Pp. 40. 
54. King, Edward R. Ship Handling, 
by E. R. King and J. V. Noel, Jr. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1954. Pp. 219. 

55. New York (City) Board of Educa- 
tion. Bureau of Libraries. Guide for . 
Librarians in the Elementary and Junior 
High Schools and Course of Study and 
Syllabus in the Use of Library Books, as 
adopted by the Board of Superintendents, 
March 14, 1950, and by Board of Educa- 
tion, May 9, 1950. Rev. ed. New York, 
1950. Pp. 75. 


The resolution by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at its 1950 convention 
expressing its wish that the Government 
support adoption of the World Calendar 
is singled out as a lead for other organi- 
zations to follow in a recent monograph 
issued by The World Calendar Associa- 
tion, International, Geneva. The mono- 
graph was written by J. W. Nixon, formerly 
Chief Statistician, International Labour 
Office. 
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“Tf this initiative were followed by other 
leading nations and by labour organiza- 
tions affected by the proposal, the move- 
ment to bring about (calendar reform) 
would receive a powerful stimulus,” Mr. 
Nixon writes. 

The TLC’s resolution placed on record its 
“desire that the Government of Canada 
should support all proper moves made to 
bring about a more orderly, balanced, fixed 
calendar” and expressed the TLC’s pref- 
erence for “the 12-month equal-quarters 
plan embodied in The World Calendar”. . 


Labour Statistics 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income............ 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings..... 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics. . 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts. . 
Tables H-1 to H-5—Industrial Accidents 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 19, 1955 


(Estimates in Thousands) ry 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Peds Man. 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Gti BOOB sess ccc cca peas arbcs.c ess 5610s 5,391 91 393 1,559 1,985 927 436 
Agrioultural...........0cecsereeeeseee 740 = 38 162 222 282 34 
Non-Agricultural...........2.-+sese0- 4,651 89 355 1,397 1,763 645 402 
PEALE Sa kinkickehickdeuins wee e ern Vikas eoeieds 4,187 73 316 1,200 1, 499 756 343 
Agricultural... 0s sjxduse's's sae seems 720 » 37 158 216 275 32 
Non-Agricultural..........0.e+2se0-0- 3,467 71 279 1,042 1, 283 481 311 
WP OMNVALGH « cls 'ois.c.<!ec.pre ciiln nlm b.obioe mb seni.e'eus 1, 204 18 77 359 486 171 93 
Agrioulturals<.1.3.<scc-c.ceearsencsinen, 20 . * * * * * 
Non-Agricultural.... 05 ccc.seseece-ss 1,184 18 76 355 480 164 91 
PA OR ots cee ORNS Sigs SIG Sp Hen eieisimasiee «5 5,391 91 393 1,559 1,985 927 436 
TALON VOATS.. 6 cos dei ctsicc cei pe aicas 485 ll 37 175 75 28 
20—24 years... ...cescceeercreeceeees 714 16 49 235 243 124 47 
QB—44 VeATS... 2... cece ceeeececceeeees 2,527 42 182 730 929 433 211 
AG —G4 VORTE nos oo cic esac niece we ensigns 1,456 19 107 376 564 259 131 
65 years and OVEr..........20eeeeeeee 209 be 18 43 90 36 19 
Persons with Jobs 
WAT ptatus PTOUPS is <5 occ cmb deo boo owe oiivie 5,012 84 354 1,407 1, 886 871 410 
oe LR SR ee, Cs 3,850 66 281 1,066 1,412 705 320 
POO S1OS eis cin vis ono os cab Ss eosin el oenv 1,162 18 73 341 474 166 90 
Agricultural..........cscsccecesecceees 730 I 37 161 219 277 34 
Non-Agricultural.....0.0...20200esse> 4,282 82 317 1, 246 1,667 594 376 
PAI WOLKETIS. ols .0 oar c21eh4 oies'a'n was e'slalels 3,846 71 267 1,102 1,535 528 343 
ae erie ook oe bicibic oGlsie 0.0.5 wreeiwe cieinis 2,786 54 203 793 1,096 380 260 
ABR De visisia es op cle aelale ola inre'ele n'a. tnyer 1,060 17 64 309 439 148 83 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB Ob BOXES a :ticis eect vce sie steftinlele iar. eiele.e deine 379 . 39 152 99 56 26 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
HSOELNS ORGS i aictole dats netins «ance siecies ves 5,060 158 467 1,388 1,631 952 464 
lea! oct cosaisiasletbte njoteth cies ie'si spare o:dieiate 1,019 56 104 251 290 211 107 
Wreriales. cuccccvegssccceveseenscsvoes 4,041 102 363 1,137 1,341 741 357 
F P 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended 

February 19, 1955 

-* Seeking 
Total Full-Time 

Work (1) 
Total looking for work......00.+ss01s Seskeseens 404 375 
Wathont Jobe'.242c. cc scent cures e's eee 37 357 
Rinder L months.4 w..terus kee asaccests OF Teaay es ares 

ies’ SF TOONS loiaas tess dele eden andere 109 |}. . haar 

Bm {i MONCHA a 5 Fas ks hai lets Weeale we (ah x het 

P—= 12 MONCH. ca sciedceenecals s eae ee eeene > eee a 
33—18 Monthia! ioc cus os aoveraweee sect ea) ep see 
19—and OVEL. <éi5if denies Exons ramets PT Sara dei eee 
Worked. cs sgucnsessehasns oon eeretetias 25 18 

T—14 hours s ane «de ene ewan cle ee nee eon ¢ 

16 —S4 hours s dase kat Cove oe unas emeetay 17 14 


Week Ended 
January 22, 1955 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (4) 
382 364 
363 346 
: TOOT oe hater ee: 
LPG Net DMEE dcte 
i OO te eck teed 
2B Gakinaat ee 
* 
RE Sd er lah 
19 18 
* * 
11 11 


Week Ended 
February 20, 1954 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
328 306 
315 295 
re Bens OR Re 
107 \e nr cmystenn see 
TO TWO Aes isakea 
IS. || PSUs 
. 
oF SRE he A 
13 ll 
* * 
. * 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis 
the statistics presented in this table, it will now be published here only every third month. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA, BY OCCUPATIONS 


As the Department of Citizenship and Immigration no longer issues on a monthly basis 
the statistics presented in this table, it will now be published here only every third month. 


B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- Utilities, | Finance, 
ture, Transpor- | Services, 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- tation, (including 
Teal Fishing, | facturing tion Communi- | “Govern- 

Trapping, acute ment) 

+ tan Trade 

*1949—A verage............ 49 214 47 169 147 
1950—A verage 55 231 47 180 156 
1951—A verage 72 272 52 208 178 
1952—A verage 76 302 62 230 199 
1953—A verage 73 330 70 250 215 
1954—Average............. 74 323 68 257 235 
JANUATY;, LOL: oda. <.- uae onions 65 322 56 245 223 
@DILUATY Sc aiecassatpe cones 66 325 54 247 225 
Mardhiv.i. coos ase ane aes 62 323 54 245 226 
ADrilisinis ca Sacletie ce Waisw stares 59 322 59 251 229 
May ices si sahacslec des cig aon 69 320 67 253 232 
SUNG S25 hse 0 a0: ons eee 74 325 70 259 237 
SUS oe sine anes cata dane 80 323 77 262 233 
AmgUats ccc hiclas Soutien tens 83 323 76 261 235 
Beptemibers. «css ocsusp ener 84 326 78 263 244 
Ootohebag ai.cdou.c dadeen oe 86 823 82 265 244 
NOVGM be? «0. sas n10s:c%s com care 83 321 77 265 246 
December, 1954............ 79 325 71 264 250 
January, 1955. .sc2-.cs-- 73 318 60 253 246 


Supple- 
mentary 
Labour Total 
Income 
21 647 
24 693 
28 810 
32 901 
34 972 
35 992 
34 945 
33 950 
33 943 
34 954 
34 975 
35 1,000 
35 1,010 
36 1,014 
35 1,030 
36 1,036 
36 1,028 
36 1,025 
34 984 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At February 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,389,746. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month 


Employ- 
ment 

1949—A verage 100-0 
1950—A verage e's 101-5 
1951—A verage 108-8 
POZA VONAGE, ooo cio a a vis acon sista p 2 enem 111-6 
PUA VOCORO Ma. occ oes Soe cola cs oe ee 113-4 
EA VOLROG, crew eye Sooke Rese | 109-9 
Jan. 1 Tai ae 109-9 
Ree ot LeU soir Citta «ste Cotes ws 107-0 
Mar. Die ROMs te Geeabee cs ete es «k> 106-6 
Apr. PGS ae, ee Se Sar he Re 105-6 
May a SOS an ACS Res eae 106-2 
June od Le Re Ae NO ee Ce 109-0 
July Hi han DS, A at Sa 111-7 
ug. Neg CL i et aes 112-3 
CEA Peel ly SRS Se Sa Se 112-9 
Oct. UR ots ARS a Re ae 113-4 
ae. Gulp SARA RAR S Seared cee 112-5 
Dec. De LOUG ei ee eo, oe Sete 112-1 
Jan. ROL Bass, eee eta 109-1 
Feb. Page) ibaa is ER aeopat OF 105-8 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


100-0 


Average 
Weekly 
Average |Wages and 
Wages and| Salaries 
Salaries $ 


100-0 42.96 
104-4 44.84 
115-5 49.61 
126-0 54.13 
133-4 57.30 


137-1 58.88 
131-7 56-56 
136-1 58.47 


137-8 59.22 
137-5 59.06 
137-7 59.15 
136-0 58.42 
137+3 58.98 
137-7 59.17 
137-2 58.93 
137-9 59.25 
139-2 59.78 
138-7 59.59 


136-1 58.49 
139-9 60.12 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 
Average 
* Pr Bipin 
ggregate| Average ages an 
Employ-| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
ment | Payrolls | Salaries 

100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
108-0 143-7 132-5 58-24 
108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
107-3 150+3 139-4 61.30 
107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
103-6 148-1 142-1 62.50 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance and 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 


SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Area 


(a) Provinces 


Alberta : 5.5 bias aia ee «hn he OSes Fe Rae's ORO cate ah Siaiitcs 


Quebec... cstwhs olen meatics cn 00s ka eta sua Donte orien Orie: 


Oshawni..... . Hager eet ccteess tea wolbh CACR UE che dtde «pete abl 
Ningara Pallagats.'. ie Audit «si dok BR ces cgeBl ah: « cheb eed 
St. Catharinegety. sc ae teles<iiaes ge etices com GeatBeaies oe, Sutare's 
ELOFONtO....... « MMMRtMan Sac hee hate akvinte ivslalenlsa4'die Me sates in eae 


TANTO. :: .. SO A en's eka Lian oR a abs diegabtcnnsain a, Yo Merial ioe ree 
G ; 


Winn D eg: |< acumen sees cise cnc eu va pioacclantialsivielsteeise's/et nies 


Blog ry... <. Pisae has wn cos stern weds s&h. naels eckson & waremine teases 


Feb. 1, 
1955 


-_ 
— 
wo 
> 


_ 
i—} 
a 

a Danner oaounn 


© 
o 
KR WER OPH EPNNNUIN EN PWNNEWW EOE NNO OOOO 


Employment 
Index Numbers 

Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, 
1955 1954 
123-5 113-4 
103-2 96-0 
96-8 95-4 
102-9 97-6 
109-7 105-7 
109-2 110-8 
103-5 100-9 
115-8 109-5 
128-5 118-3 
103-9 97-5 
109-1 107-0 
114-0 106-7 
92-1 96°7 
114-3 116-7 
107-6 108-4 
104-9 104-6 
102-6 98-9 
95-2 95-8 
73-0 70-9 
109-9 109-7 
111-1 105-2 
94-1 100-6 
146-8 160-6 
114-9 154-1 
111-1 111-8 
120-7 119-0 
100-2 106-1 
81-1 80-6 
95-5 99-3 
101-7 105-2 / 
132-1 133-+7 
107-2 111-4 
111-5 116-4 
79-6 106-8 
93-7 111-1 
105-3 107-8 
103-4 100-1 
116-0 112-4 
116-5 113-1 
149-0 131-3 
135-5 122-3 
103-4 98-0 
113-7 104-8 


_— ee 
2s 
ao 


Average, Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 1, 
1955 


Jan. 1 


1955 ” 


Feb. 1, 
1954 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 
Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry ——_ [VF qK— | 
Feb. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
SPRRT ARSE SREP tn ran enn he AP | toon et re Pre 110-0 110-8 105-9 73.35 70.33 70.91 
SCH! MATING, <5 ccd aaah seed Phe tes vine caes oth exe 111-8 112-7 104-2 76.17 72.61 74.50 
RRO Cee om neta aay Pivias «vse sts Bom kd e8 psivehs oC Awa's's 81-1 81-6 76-4 69.25 66.35 65.51 
HOR TOIT MOR cciace cies POND 50K ne As eee ene seas & odes on 140-5 141-7 129-8 79.91 75.97 79.37 
Ee MMR tee et ce er Gite ak wie. ins hogs aa Pak hae vb as oe 104-8 104-8 104-6 71.10 68.88 68.36 
ee 8 SRE See oe 2 Se teres Sree = eee 75°3 77-0 82-5 59.34 59.22 59.07 
MURS URANPAL EAS uo Nica ais el oPe eo rieed aavercnccdasvss 202-3 196-7 177-8 85.57 81.36 82.65 
SROTHECANE, SCCM cis:vre nics 20 Poa s ove as SUD s cavotewer vee ees 117-2 121-3 117-1 67.37 64.65 63.49 
SPMSERAL MEERIRUINE PINs.) oct Bode oe siecle eV eee ae.cu kde cates. cs 103-6 103-2 108-3 62.50 60.80 60.60 
EOD ANG USG VORABOR acc 5s Feels 52°. up £80 Mee ccucece Ul eei ees 96-3 98-4 95-3 56.03 55.04 54.64 
DUGHE EMOTE Mote toe aitas vy vicien Mas Cass ica Malet ie ce stone 112-9 114-0 110-2 65.95 64.10 63.00 
Canned and preserved fruits and vemaet ice Ee a Re 69-7 70-0 63-6 50.01 47.05 49.85 
CATA Ti DEOUUOLS. coh ch eincd <a dade ceNadesoeee vet acces 102-1 104-6 99-4 58.74 57.40 58.36 
Bread and other bakery products................0ee0008 103-1 104-9 103-5 52.52 52.52 51.84 
ENsiilem nnd Miele MENTS. coon devon seu cevawsee dees es 7:7 103-7 101-0 69.51 70.69 66.00 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .......ccecccceccccsecctess 109-2 109-9 109-9 52.96 49.27 51.55 
Pe UrOnUCis Ee oa cdck yous ec unve ce miecey ee cas ceen 102-5 102-3 102-2 64.09 62.02 62.63 
ATI IMIAGLG Ge coca vis < oeicibera netedacdcece casecess 85-9 82-9 90-9 43.16 41.25 42.30 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)........s.esceescecsesess 88-7 85-9 93-9 41.17 38.61 40.66 
Textile products (except clothing)... . 4 80-9 80-3 83-2 51.58 49.56 49.18 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods pe 81-9 81-8 81-3 48.34 47.14 44.85 
WUCHLECTL: OCICEMI Ag Oc gee ct’ cause cy val win anincie.0°e oo «aki eles oi ants 69-6 69-8 70-4 49.76 47.09 47.57 
PMENGHS ROCA ANG Gillis chic ctiece c's wesssieccGee< dadeetecs 86-5 84-5 86-4 57.82 54.96 55.36 
SUenIne Veer tiene feb), sy cnadewdcce cmaceeececaere 90-0 86-3 94-4 42.15 39.07 40.71 
RR Gr a AIRING DY COna ase Soe coder an cgee th eer et auceiewe 92-6 88-4 97-6 40.91 37.80 39.40 
MA CESAEG af (GUAT Sikes AT oe see Sane ee eee eae Sr 95-3 88-7 98-6 42.71 38.78 42.28 
RSPR CHIM Se MOR Dec die Mersin s Fo, <1e pnt Ux aia be Cae Gees a dee os 78-0 77-0 84-2 42.90 40.22 41.11 
MEST OCI Ec slogca is nace eo caseda's We ick eened tc velens ns 98-0 96-7 94-2 55.77 52.64 52.14 
ee WNC SIRO ITI 29, es 8, ols cits atee ad oe Meta ea co bee de ae 99-8 97-3 91-9 58.10 54.39 53.19 
WRAL GR Meats ate ae os Wace atk teitensciscme teats s 102-2 102-6 103-6 52.68 50.87 51.02 
CUEr AGH PLOGUCES «1. lei. «.2.010's,00e seule el slhasclees Oe dda s 82-3 83-5 7 +7 49.99 47.35 49.53 
AR OMREB COMA tke ec tiicstege ccasra cerca ode ares « 111-0 113-2 109-6 73.34 71.40 71.90 
PA NANG MADER WIS rs ao. ee a koe cghietes Obed ecco vas ene voce 113-9 116-4 111-0 78.86 76.85 78.01 
WRGEEY DABOL DIMIUCES. 57: ve sieuia-en dyna cig aiee.ccsien ccc cee ae 103-8 105-5 106-2 58.55 56.73 56.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-0 111-0 108-8 66.22 65.70 63.91 
rnin Ane AESOU DPOCUCERy =. cv er.-0 és.cbaceeas sucers.cclee gov odes 96-4 95-6 104-3 68.50 66.42 66.16 
Acricnitaral Implements... =: is ccececccccarencvcddecyece 70-0 64-0 70-5 71.06 67.59 67.94 
Fabricated and structural steel 126-7 126-6 133-4 73.42 71.31 69.65 
Hardware atid. tole. oc. ncecereces cee 97-6 97°3 105-0 64.52 62.92 61.23 
Heating and cooking appliances 93-8 92-0 89-2 59.61 56.84 57.55 
eR IURA See eee ea ten wen Nia he wee alereiinis cocisieiete ® 85-0 82-6 92-6 67.11 64.49 65.16 
TAU MTAUUIE Lie fio ie a wiere.ats'ast ale dielesh torie'e amdsca Pele ee, 0 oa. 105-7 106-4 111-5 67.43 65.64 66.01 
Primary FOR SN SHOCl pc. y oe sie wy se eale Geisc ccceencs ocese 94-3 94-5 106+7 72.71 71.98 70.36 
Piioet seta PrOMUCtS cts a va%s cies areccwiecu’e'sieiela/dieitia veiviepis'oaele 97-8 98-6 105-0 66.16 62.54 62.59 
‘TransportatiON CQUIDMONE. ..52s. sb ovesecnscscecccrecey nee 121-4 119-9 150-4 71.00 69.03 68.78 
Aircraft and parts........ as ae 331-8 340°3 375-3 75-00 73.28 74.02 
Motor Venicles. vse. sc.. 2c seeess : 88-7 81-9 130-2 78-79 80.31 75.33 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ee 113-9 106-1 120-3 72.96 70.71 66.75 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 79-9 81-1 104-9 64.26 62.27 63.01 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................cceeeeceeees 133-3 134-1 168°3 63.16 58.01 61.92 
Wor-ferrous metal products, 3.0... 5... seer ecccececcccce 119-5 119-7 114-6 70.68 70.42 68.69 
PA visrig Art EOC UCIS ance cre tiv.2 KE vce eticiscuvisig’s © cee cee 121-5 120-0 119-9 67.13 66.50 66.31 
PAraGe Se WOPDOP PLOUUOS «.. v.s'c/ve veisidcioisleie:ticle'en c'en’be's 0. 102-3 102-7 107-8 67.22 65.91 64.45 
PMOL CIOS HNCEBOPNING aisle. dss Ewigue sc eee cast cic ae. +e 139-5 140-9 124-6 76.88 77.07 74.99 
Electrical apparatus anal PUL Llee niet Mea kieace tetes sot 132-2 131-7 138-4 67.22 65.30 65.20 
Non-metallic mineral products...........:.ececeeeeeeecees 109-8 111-7 110-0 65.39 63.18 62.94 
pero Cte ate e ae oi che sigs eles cisaceineidislenc cive be /e'e'e:6 97-0 99-1 94-9 62.60 61.08 60.97 
GlaSsiand- Class DYOGUCIA. ac pcece cevivs scene ccceecevis cece 115-2 115-7 120-9 19 61.62 62.32 
Products of petroleum and coal. .............cceeeeceecees 119-4 119-1 117-5 87.08 88.65 84.46 
COLYES CARES oes C01 fee: ea ee Siete a 119-5 119-6 118-5 68.57 68.41 65.57 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations Biatatecw.clewts: melons 108-4 108-2 106-9 63.39 62.35 60.72 
Ast OREN AEITS. © Sterne cts cits scinict vn8 dis ie'el anv. eis.» 122-1 121-7 123-4 76.89 79.42 73.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... ai eecais n Soa,c bie toe 99-3 100-4 105-5 54.46 52.93 52.70 
MYERS STUB CTA GUE le ea cis acta ta tis sini ekaialasic clase, ©8 oie cies 0 grticie an 3.0.8 60 91-2 104-2 91-7 62.32 56.70 61.48 
PETE DOMONMA ACOUCLUT OR. c vicgies.csivaea pe sce hele es es te egc ewe 97-1 104-7 101-8 66.14 60.47 65.67 
BBHUCIND,. ice ce esses Sh GEL ot Ons anv ciscicee ace «5 is 99-0 105-8 105-5 64.73 60.32 56.09 
LRT CEST Spall "en a OR a SS 88-8 99-7 153-5 73.07 61.16 66.01 
Highways, bridges and ARTETA ope ieee Bi a anes 81-7 103°5 75-2 55.11 50.65 52.26 
ROR V ACE oF cis as cities nip aiemn.s've Jase Re socad eens ACs Soe eee 108-6 109-3 105-7 39.91 39.57 38.27 
Hotels and restaurants...............65 ete Teiats aioe 103-4 104-8 100+1 34.78 34.66 33.68 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. . 100-3 100-4 99-1 36.92 36.00 35.51 


Industrial composite. ................6.0.ee cece 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Gece 
2a Feb.1, | Jani, |.) Feb.1, .| -Feb.1,. } Jan, J,. 0 Fealaal 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 

Mawdbundlantl. 2.5 13.0. 2c. PtiascdeesMeavanlasee 39-9 39-3 44-0 140-1 142-9 140-5 
BES VE ESGORIEL roe sis is doin. ce diate hms b @a cipro bind so mnig'e alee 40-8 38-0 40-0 123-5 125-2 126-9 
bee Piramawidks 5 x. 0» atc fc vsn ds taboos con Met 42-4 40-1 41-3 126-1 128-4 126-5 
EROG CFs Mh NS « ofce Mase Rc tbe ec ee 42-1 39-9 42-1 128-0 128-8 126-6 
Se een eo ae eB i RE 40-6 39-5 40-3 150-4 149-6 147-9 
NT CORD: Orne ke | Sent CN 40-0 38-6 40-5 136-3 136-1 134-8 
hala tOhewani kes .cb kate ceeece ae ee ee 40-0 39-2 40-5 | 148-0 148-3 141-6 
piety 5k KS i ih ap soak A phe 40-6 39-0 39-4 150-4 148-9 143-9 
Piitish Columbis:. vs oss <o4.vcadeWdebsep ubee 38-7 36-8 36-5 171+3 171-7 169+1 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.8.). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
SSS80—oaoowowoeyowo=tjlele_"_leaealNaeqNqjewaws=S oooaooaw—“_—~“~—oeeeooooOo eee 
Average Hourly | Average Weekly 


Average Hours 


Earnings Wages 

Industry | | cum 
Feb. 1|Jan. 1/Feb. 1|/Feb.1|Jan. 1|Feb. 1|/Feb.1|Jan. 1|Feb.1 

1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 

no, | no, | no cts cts. | cts $ $ $ 
43-5) 41-3) 42-6) 160-3) 160-6] 158-3! 69.73] 66.33) 67.44 
44-7) 42-1) 44-6) 163-6) 164-4] 160-9] 73.13] 69.21] 71.76 
46-9) 44-7) 46-1) 139-1] 139-0) 133-2] 65.24] 62.13] 61.41 
43-5} 40-7) 43-7] 178-7| 179-9] 177-2] 77.73] 73.22] 77.44 
41-2) 39-9) 39-3) 156-2] 156-3] 157-4] 64.35) 62.36] 61.86 
OF ES ae re ey Ae 39-2} 38-8) 37-7] 147-9] 149-3] 152-6] 57.98] 57-93] 57.53 
A HEPA NEAR Bi coe OTST eee A, ovis cavity eis 47-1) 43-3) 45-5) 176-4] 175-6) 172-5) 83.08] 76.03] 78.49 
PERO TAMI i i 6 liad nes an's occ ederuidnenicionidews? bes 42-5} 40-9) 41-6) 153-6) 152-8] 148-8] 65.28] 62.50) 61.90 
40-9] 39-3] 40-7] 142-7] 142-8] 140-4] 58.36] 56.12) 57.14 
40-6} 39-0) 40-9) 125-3] 126-3] 121-7] 50.87] 49.26) 49.78 
40-4) 39-5) 39-6] 153-7] 152-6] 148-9] 62.09] 60.28] 58.96 
39-3] 35-3] 40-3) 108-8] 110-7] 107-8] 42.76] 39.08] 43.44 
40-2) 39-1] 41-4) 136-0] 136-0} 134-4] 54.67] 53.18] 55.64 
43-0} 42-5) 42-9) 108-1] 108-8] 108-9] 46.48] 46.24] 46.72 
39-7! 40-5) 38-9) 159-1) 158-5] 153-9} 63.16] 64.19] 59.87 
40-4) 35-9) 40-3) 121-6) 124-3) 117-8] 49.13] 44.62] 47.47 
41-8} 40-3) 40-8) 146-4) 144-8] 147-0} 61.20} 58.35] 59.98 
40-0} 37-1) 40-4) 100-5) 100-9} 98-6) 40.20] 37.43) 39.83 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). ...........0--0ce0eceeececee 39-3) 36-0) 40-0) 96-9) 96-7] 94-4) 38.08] 34.81] 37.76 
Textile products (except clothing). ..............cecceecuceues 42-7| 40-6) 40-6] 110-8] 110-7] 110-0} 47.31] 44.94] 44.66 
otton yarn and broad woven goods..............0..ceueuee 40-7; 39-3) 87-6) 111-8] 111-8] 110-6] 45.50] 43.94] 41.59 
MEOGINON BOGOR Es cant OSs dae tt ergs bial katie anieeslowrds Side s.de 43-8) 41-5) 41-3) 104-1] 103-5) 104-9] 45.60) 42.95] 43.32 
Py MGnetie textos nud eilles ,J2,./c%ec2bh slic vialeldly oe avlelede 45-4| 42-2) 44-2) 116-2) 116-7] 113-7] 52.75) 49.25) 50.26 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 5.4.5... sebenencssee 38-3) 34-5) 37-5) 99-0} 99-1] 98-5) 37.92] 34.19] 36.94 
Men’s clothing............. 37-6) 33-8] 37-6) 98-7] 98-7] 96-9] 37.11] 33.36] 36.43 
IV OREORD QUILTING Be BAAR ities cay leelnwecale x vais 36-8) 32-4) 36-5) 103-9] 103-6] 104-2] 38.24] 33.57] 38.03 
PE TREE IOEM get Ses Ny Pa TW eevee 39-9) 36-4) 38-0} 97-2 7-4! 98-6] 38.78) 35.45) 37.47 
*Wood products... 41-7) 39-1] 40-4] 127-7] 127-4] 122-8] 53.25) 49.81] 49.61 
Saw and planing 41-0} 38-0) 38-9) 136-9] 137-2} 131-7] 56.13] 52.14] 51.23 
PANES OMe 5 cisbit ath ainda Ale dap asa alatal cache neipiaraaiy olaiae cle Zs 42-6) 41-1) 42-6) 115-6] 115-1] 113-0} 49.25] 47.31] 48.14 
*6| 40-4) 43-0] 107-0) 107-1) 106-5) 46.65) 43.27| 45.80 
*3| 41-1) 43-1) 163-7] 162-9] 158-0) 69.25] 66.95] 68.10 
-7| 41-6] 43-8) 174-7] 173-8] 169-5| 74.60| 72.30] 74.24 
*O| 39-4) 41-2) 129-3) 128-1] 123-3) 53.01] 50.47| 50.80 
6] 39-4) 39-8] 168-8] 167-1] 162-2] 66.84] 65.84] 64.56 
+8} 39-4) 40-4] 160-0] 158-0) 156-2) 65.28] 62.25] 63.10 
-5| 38-7] 39-1) 170-3) 164-9} 166-7| 68.97| 63.82] 65.18 
*4) 38-9) 39-3) 165-6) 164-3) 163-9] 68.56] 63.91) 64.41 
+2) 40-4) 40-5) 145-5) 145-0) 141-6] 59.95) 58.58] 57.35 
+7| 37-6) 39-5] 141-4] 140-0] 136-9] 56.14] 52.64] 54.08 
*4| 40-1) 40-5) 156-0) 153-4) 155-2) 64.58] 61.51] 62.86 
-6] 40-1) 41-9) 154-3) 152-7] 151-0) 64.19] 61.23] 63.27 
-7| 39-4) 39-4! 174-5] 173-2] 170-4] 69.28] 68.24] 67.14 
-6] 37-9} 40-2) 154-8) 152-2) 147-0} 62.85] 57.68] 59.09 
*9| 39-7) 41-1] 164-6] 163-7) 161-2) 67.32] 64.99] 66.25 
*2) 40-5) 44-0) 172-0) 170-0] 165-1] 70.86) 68.85] 72.64 
+2) 43-0) 41-5) 175-6) 172-7] 171-4] 72.35] 74.26] 71.13 
*4| 40-5) 39-4) 169-2) 166-5) 161-7] 70.05) 67.43] 63.71 
+9} 38-8) 39-1) 159-0) 157-8] 159-5] 63.44) 61.23] 62.36 
-4| 36-0). 41-1] 150-8] 155-2) 147-6) 62.43] 55.87| 60.66 
*1} 40-8} 41-0} 162-7) 163-8] 158-2] 66.87| 66.83] 64.86 
+1} 40-1) 40-8) 146-4] 147-4] 148-2) 60.17] 59.11] 60.47 
*5| 41-1) 41-2) 152-1) 150-5) 147-1] 63.12] 61.86] 60.61 
an 41-2) 41-2) 40-9) 176-2] 177-5] 171-6] 72.59] 73.13] 70.18 
*Blectrical 40-4) 38-9! 40-2) 150-1] 147-9] 148-9] 60.64] 57.53] 59.86 
39-7} 39-1] 40-1] 164-4] 164-8] 164-7] 65.27] 64.44] 66.04 
43-3) 41-4) 43-2) 145-3] 144-6] 140-0} 62.91] 59.86] 60.48 
43-9} 42-6) 44-4] 136-1] 136-0] 131-0] 59.75] 57.94] 58.16 
43-2) 41-2) 48-7|.144-5] 144-3] 137-9] 62.42] 59.45] 60.26 
40-8) 42-3) 41-2] 190-6} 191-7] 183-5] 77.76] 81.09] 75.60 
41-4) 41-6) 41-6) 148-0] 147-2] 141-9] 61.27] 61.24] 59.03 
41-0) 40-8) 41-3] 123-0] 121-5} 118-4] 50.43} 49.57] 48.90 
42-3) 44-2) 42-1] 169-5] 169-4] 160-8] 71.70] 74.87] 67.70 
41-3) 39-6) 40-8) 117-2] 117-1] 115-3] 48.40] 46.37] 47.04 
41-1] 39-6] 40-8) 153-9) 153-0] 151-4] 63.25] 60.59] 61.77 
40-8) 39-0) 40-6] 131-2] 132-3} 127-9] 53.53] 51.60] 51.93 
39-7) 35-1) 39-7] 152-9] 149-1] 151-5} 60.70] 52.33] 60.15 
39-4) 34-3) 38-5) 163-4] 162-0] 165-1] 64.38] 55.57] 63.56 
40-6] 36-9] 41-3] 128-4] 123-3] 120-1] 52.13] 45.50} 49.60 
45-0) 44-9) 46-0] 141-6] 142-4] 139-0] 63.72] 63.94] 63.94 
40-2) 39-9] 40-8) 85-2} 85-0} 82-1) 34.25] 33.92] 33.50 
40-7} 40-8) 41-5) 85-0] 85-0] 82-6}, 34.60} 34.68] 34.28 
. 40-0} 38-8) 40-2) 81-2} 80-2} 77-0} 32.48] 31.12} 30.95 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Harnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
ours Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Monthly Average 1950...............+-- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 

Monthly Average 1951..............-4.: 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 

Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 

Monthly Average 1953.............-.55: 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 

Monthly Average 1954................6. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week Preceding: 

Rebruary , 1, 0642.04 5ss cence 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 

March 1, 10642. Sec ca en eee 41-1 140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 

April Ls, RODSS stiase ab tates nile ie 40-9 141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 

May L,. LOG4: at Spe cites oie ok 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 

June hs, (MOG4. ate Be cette ote 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 

July 1, 1054. gas. beeen cnet 40-5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 

August eer ee ee 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 

September 1, 1954.........0.20000- 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 

October My vl Ob4 ees seane deeds 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 

November 1, JO54¢ cass. sissies nae 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 

December 1 LOBE ii0.8 sich Kite ite we 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 

ganmary ) 3, 1955. 235 wet caeomen cae 41-1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 

Pabroary 2, 1950 ()). in. ost oleh «wien 40-9 142-7 58.36 139-9 116-3 120-3 

Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


(Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 hours and $56.12. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statis- 
tics are compiled from two different report- 
ing forms, UIC 751: statistical report on 


employment operations by industry, and UIC 
757: inventory of registrations and vacancies 
by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are 
not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April : 14, 444 16,816 31,260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
April i I 11, 967 12,0382 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
April Ay 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290,276 
April Le, 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385, 008 
April 1 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66,702 405, 202 
April 5h 11,434 12, 293 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568, 053 

ay i; 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465,691 
June ie 14, 284 15, 790 30, 074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
July Ly 13, 251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 288, 043 
August ae 12,124 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
September 1, 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October ile 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November 1, 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
December 1, 16,104 10, 504 26,608 255,811 85,229 341,040 
January 1; 8,420 7,776 16,196 371, 959 93, 805 465,764 
February 1, 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483, 380 117, 651 601,031 
March 1; 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 | 628,586. 
April Ne 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620,044 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(‘)}—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 28, 1955 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female | Total January | February 

31, 1955 28, 1954 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping :...:.00.6scccccicsccvenesceees 345 145 490 |+ 179 |— 214 
ROO Me Wire al Sen 7 ats okass. Sob APA don wees ALO clapaye ors «098 623 3 626 |— 224 |— 154 
Mining, Ghuaserying and Oil Welle... i505 5 ai oe putnine visas 260 56 316 |— 13 |+- 56 
(REN RSV bt 1 SRS, Sg ope Rg > Beene ae ae IE 167 6 173 |— 7\|+ 48 
Bo BST SE Shoe Oe te ee ee Be eS 57 12 69 0 |+ 6 

Non-Metai CS rel ok ped peers sa > Pitan SS eae Mciale Sale Bl 9 2 11 |— 1 |+ 1 

Quarrying, Clay aad EEN Ze CS Bp See ee 2 2 4/+ 2\- 6 

PRIMO UNIS 2155.0 Fev B55 o's 00.650 casts be viv ea s's 55 bbimiecd v0 0 0 476 25 34 59 |— 7\|+ 7 
ENTE UCU EP pat Ae pea a ive Ree en SA ee 2,772 1,889 4,661 + 20 |+ 141 

Moma and DO VEYAGON 4 ask scp acdend tyes aero cdupwie nse 142 103 245 |+ 40 |+ 9 

Toebsacco.and Tobaceo Prodacta...c.. cles cccssecctcvscece 6 5 11 |+ 2 |— 10 

RAs ECON GUR iar, user < <tc Oe san'ain.s andes k Saas ow aes 18 17 35 |— 2\- 28 

DPR UNEPEE ROUMGUN,§ dupa aiiadn chs £4 SMEs diss kiea.eed sae BF tpr.o 2 * 45 81 126 |— 24 |— 67 

Textile Products (except clothing).....................4- 67 111 178 |+ 19 |+ 18 

lothing (lextite Gnd fir) s. dc. Sac ane ccaccdindcbeneescesce 97 960 1,057 |+ 100 |— 169 

ONL MERIC ON a Sha eenoe Sesto ay ature ois Se vicleem ale S v3.08 256 68 324 |+ 87 |+ 29 

DI ICO asians atedee nici penser Adina Umieidin ys 1.0.9.9 p 141 34 175 |— 15 |— 37 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 125 91 216 |+ 7\|+ 9 

Pregr anced ETOCUCUN. fe. icicy deepy dein Kahane anedeneWes 385 83 468 |— 33 |— 18 

tag 4 bey IDE rr 0 pies ae 7 Se te a) eee ae 882 76 958 |— 26 |+ 540 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products. ..........2csecccccccsccsers 92 54 146 |+ 9 |+ 2 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................-+00+ 248 76 324 |— 103 |— 58 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ...............00eeeeeeee 37 18 55 |+ 3 |- 21 

Products of Petroleum and Coal................00020eeee 31 12 43 |— 51 |— 33 

fC nomieg be PrOgnnur s Bore ae atin ac others <0 aimd Accteeae oven ome 144 56 200 |— 6 |- 40 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 56 44 100 |+ 13 |— 59 
RO ONISGPUICGRONE Fa cout. dee ia antes Cx sckse ass Kb ce cisgae ba 08s 832 79 911 |+ 372 |+ 55 

ASORAPAL CAMUCOOMOIN. , .iitetn cena beret cus <a hanliaep scans ss 615 52 667 |+ 313 |+ 58 

naga brace Conteactorig cs. dstscvevsis~cescccevecesccns 217 27 244 |+- 59 |— 3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 521 183 704 |+ 87 |— 155 

SEANAD TELECOM ET sc cekrant tes hue oe taasinn a's encase aes cde.e ae 454 81 535 |+- 95 |— 92 

BitOcn re meer e face eet laGo Cth tess 0s tc geld od dnmicbae 18 11 29 |— 2/+ 5 

SE CHRD AOA MON satan ride ceric ices 4s <Tiehon ences aes eee 49 91 140 |— 6 |- 68 
Pape Gilty, O pera oni... ci csct.< on Grmnesele's esos ones ec sws 45 67 112 |+ 30 |+ 33 
UW C1 PS Se ee Co ae eee ei eae: ean en ae ere 1,580 1,417 2,997 |+ 393 |— 235 

WIRE ga uteee Govt ics > Chas oie Ta tye vas riecicd Reg eesse es 567 404 971 |+ 108 |— 

DUS LOSI eRen DS Srta es cv ererarel laa hie cicigoa'art sin, aie e1enimiRa hae are oa oe ee 1,013 1,013 2,026 |+ 285 |— 226 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 630 606 1,236 |+ 86 |— 270 
PSGRNROOHEE MTR eRe IeTT gosta 5 ces atic nS Shs k's 00 TG chine eens 1,458 4,815 6,273 |+ 573 |— 254 

Community or Public Service. /........cccscectccccccces 172 766 938 |+- 85 |— 111 

PAST DIGIOELICAS: sues tase gta ac ots< oe 9 caas onan take 624 441 1,065 |+ 75 |-— 267 

GOA LIC OE VAC er dir ace bens ore oa Sates edie we% se.de oleae 43 93 136 |+ 11 |+ 18 

AGEN PSO, CACG si Tcteia'cfe clatciaielate a civie’e ain civic’ ues ics s'wRe ne 375 290 665 |— 19 |+ 92 

POT RONAL SOPUIGG st aa pias ans CUE tic Annies whe pa Shas 0'¢ 0s ¥s0% 244 3,225 3,469 |+ 421 |+- 14 
COA NPP Ler CA Liste so nue cumsdeitueu ba tcasadessacavctesioce 9,066 9,260 18,326 |+ 1,503 |— 997 

(:) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT. 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 3, 1955 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Occupational Group for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 1,861 566 2,427 6,242 1,412 7,654 
MOMETICAL WOPKGED: 5 c.¢-0 sste-<n vase vibe-sir alee 1,022 2,986 4,008 16,201 27,014 43,215 
PIRIGS, WOPKCIEs $53 0s c.00%s ee vedic ccs teeecs 1,314 682 1,996 7,623 15,946 23, 569 
Personal and domestic service workers... 436 3,714 4,150 41,564 23,211 64,775 
UTE gee re SCE ROE Scr et eae (MD RR ss Ae eae 14 5,290 13 5,303 | 
Agriculture Mind Fates | ots oda Pood le 368 14 382 4,660 1,061 5,721 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 2,546 3,790 248, 867 25,049 273,916 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
tObRLRO) é5 ahavua ove san een 30 43 2,770 3,577 
Textiles, clothing, etc....... 87 1,096 4,765 15, 089 19,854 
Lumber and wood products. 553 56 37,300 235 37,535 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing)..... 40 50 1,403 618 2,021 
Leather and leather products.. 19 69 1,867 1,257 3,124 
Stone, clay and glass products. 5 8 936 1,010 
Metalworking............. 285 293 23,144 1,572 24,716 
Hlectrienl eos ch ec eruuesss 56 62 3,428 1,133 4,561 
Transportation equipment. 3 8 1,523 80 1,603 
Minin y tise dd gic ccc am one 25 25 Dy BG Ncicesnsunt ate ac 2,576 
Construchlon oA s.4<<ae ices oe F: 262 262 78,345 6 78,351 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 216 222 41, 267 154 41,421 
Communications and public utility... 21 21 1,341 1,346 
Trade and Bervice, cones esse akeons 122 219 5,382 2,244 7,626 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 741 761 29,384 1,340 30,724 
OTC RIOR 6500.5 ts aie spapeis slot ade eer os 37 39 5,762 402 6,164 
DOTS UGE 5. bo as. Saat bia ansible le 44 45 7,674 33 7,707 
LINAC WOLKERB wa ae tet sts Osun eee 1,593 303 1,896 180,104 24,329 204, 433 
Pood and tODac0e !: caer va:s's seiemesss 32 85 117 7,830 7TAld, 14,941 
Lumber and lumber products....... 344 3 347 23,138 391 23,529 
Metal Worlng os sete er hale's stig ax’ ot 186 19 205 9,420 806 10, 226 
@Wonstrughion«.. << .5 onwewtoks ae ae os 138 1 139 93,818 51 93, 869 
Other unskilled workers............ 893 195 1,088 45,898 15,970 61, 868 
GRAND TOTAL............. 9,154 9,509 18,663 510,551 118,035 628,586 


(!) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 

Office (*) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, | March 3,} Feb. 3, | March 4, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ROP EC LETTS Cr SS ae pes a cite wate ad 200 230 | 129 20,023 17,827 20,293 
Corner Brook.......... BS RR PEE Boer 5 12 | 5 3,468 3,092 3,922 
Rae ee ey AER ee See Pe ee Bc Retna <u Seales e's’ won 2 1,741 1,377 1,524 
OUPE [a pie Se OR ERR be ee aan en 195 218 122 | 14,814 13,358 14, 847 
Vag litoj hp OT bee RE ie he oe 131 138 74 4,423 3,939 4,205 
Re Rnee Te OPER Gp cate Bs Fo ieee Setar aa eitt sea b pte, 120 128 48 2,793 2,459 2,577 
PECL he a dia ras ca at A BO ll 10 26 1,630 | 1,480 1,628 
| 
TUIW ARAM CSS oe So octane Rename OX cal came ee'te Von's 914 893 776 27,192 27,610 26,213 
Amherst ce 9 ll 4 | 1,085 | 1,035 936 
Bridgewater. . 11 7 37 1,310 | 1,365 1,309 
ET ep ie a a 626 731 612 5,297 5,183 4,761 
wt AB ages apts «a ik peepacaaa ts eMac em ea ae A ae 990 | 978 926 
Kentville 166 40) 59 | 3,342 | 2,824 3,276 
| Nediaiedele gn Bete Was ein 6 ae ee ee ee 45 21 9 | 456 | 447 650 
RR SIRES Oe arn oe os ema Wan soln ae orks 2 17 18 15 | 4,463 4,406 3,712 
MAT et dees ae iaatie ne tcids bce cae sey 1 1 2 | 531 | 562 670 
PV AAI DALE svn ot oF aietege a nie ote ave dune ore male eck Soy a0 eca7eio. 6 6 27 18 5,797 7,119 5,834 
EL he oe Re ae tye een MASI hae Nee 22 19 14 1,239 | 1,164 1,487 
PP PIO UE rane See ee weaned hes a ctlet s ll 8 6 2,682 2,527 2,652 
| 
INE WMD PIRYIO WNC cok oe. s cc msiegumias’-ruccnsaeensses 5: 879 31, 042 27,980 29,735 
(ACIS sec pee! sorte Sind ele OEE or aE : / 24 5,095 | 4,072 4,400 
SAMUELS oe eee See eae von cere sn ale 31 2,840 2,225 2,152 
PLATA cee eerie a et ean nats wees se oe ik 7 2,705 2,146 2,667 
Fredericton miRa deb eases s/s iveechgigan ss neraie ais'a be oom 170 1,833 1,817 2,001 
Pisa ee fe tit ne cadaehkx Coe mas Tce ee ones Os 4 683 673 939 
308 8,391 7,919 7,533 
3 2,922 2,658 2,477 
299 2,980 3,054 3,657 
23 1,568 1,662 2,058 
| 5 531 513 478 
5 1,494 1,241 1,373 
| 

4,962 211,568 188,575 192, 293 
59 | 880 782 827 
3 1,164 1,182 1,137 
5 1,503 1,047 1,409 
2 3,320 2,275 2,405 
7 2,544 2,231 2,376 
178 2,350 2,018 2,630 
oy 8 Sm AIC Cet: CSE Een err rei 22 1,799 1,027 1,925 
37 2,768 2,746 3,271 
31 1,244 1,214 1,002 
4 2,096 1,381 1,596 
1 1,836 1,579 1,691 
20 2,375 2,395 1,889 
53 4,120 3,876 3,956 
29 4,222 3,260 3,895 
54 2,568 2,219 2,546 
6 917 832 971 
1 2,641 2,114 2,615 
Sa’s X slpialacate, © 17 978 1,039 830 
Devis. ase. se 86 5,957 5,414 4,551 
Louiseville. . .. 13 1,607 1,100 1,321 
Maniwaki..... 4 1,398 832 1,275 
Matane...... ae 4 4,395 2,624 3,382 
Megantic......... aod: ie SUP aR SATE en eee 51 89 1 1,352 1,088 1,293 
LOTT ed HERI CR Wp e/a a1 d atratsis-ntvic's aie vigeieas egies 3 3 6 1,505 979 1,364 
14 11 13 2,219 1,808 2,049 
BRONGECH Uae on caeeee vam. ilo des ae op ae cern «0.0% via 2,265 2,096 2,593 68, 902 67,363 | 60,013 
WNW Wun INONLGS tree ttorrs/4 seiicicie uste's bsp ig Wp iate a, «15 7 3 5 2,347 1,936 1,908 
Mee es Cee ae rien Ce rats staan ic eiacineh © 0 ane. ,0° 6 54 4 1,211 1,003 1,307 
Quebec..... : 363 336 538 16,877 16,214 14,960 
Rimouski...... 5 31 16 | 12 5, 082 3, 662 4,749 
Riviere du Loup s 168 154 173 6,153 4,818 5,338 
Rava mera camaro aoe feo eet ag eh eee 13 60 10 1,316 873 1,287 
LET ial p-4  OSEE ne COED Oe TA Ee ae ane 45 88 58 2,702 1,744 2,896 
eae CO te ai end tee aa cini sisteccasre's aye eves 8 4 6 1,488 1,189 1,399 
PierAnnp de Bellevue ewes ce wcoe ess tee e seat’: 20 10 14 1,626 1,588 1,305 
23 13 |° 25 2,058 1,957 1,964 
55 119 182° 3,418 2,367 2,775 
35 36 113 2,429 2,497 2,672 
39 33 68 2,120 2,082 2,194 
17 18 36 2,042 1,922 2,055 
18 il ll 2,572 2,034 3,026 
34 20 9 1,475 1,209 1,413 
52 36 18 5,326 4,253 5,507 
151 143 153 5,592 5,149 5,546 
51 29 25 8,515 3,648 2,374 
39 31 32 2,073 1,671 1,829 
141 108 112 7,058 6,580 6,444 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3, | Feb. 3, | March 4, | March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
Quebec—Concluded 
DV SALES roase- Oly ctatary erstaraicnsbecgprere’<‘sitels coming HERE 99 124 23 1,940 1,502 2,000 
Walleyfleld 52... ccnanobicns va tssce' oecasai mec 52 29 33 2,157 2,146 2,472 
VictoPia giles. cs cnc 00 swith aetonsatase rates 43 48 53 2,331 2,106 2,654 
SPURT ANE cS cc's Sate Warn CAs GEN tris 's Ocipmeva reese 7,079 6,142 7,075 188,749 191, 002 159,324 
PATODIION Ss. 3655/02 Cope ales whan AS Une Re ee een ee 9 15 13 524 530 459 
SARTO» Faia. $0 cknS shot bled see lel e Oe aes na ee 54 42 102 1,835 1,764 1,523 
BSBUO WIIG 5c soz ca 0:0'e ine spn ate Sidr taisabesieite aaa e 18 28 40 1,966 1,813 1,738 
Bracebridge: 222 asus 6 nie gie it an «atau eae 31 10 36 1,595 1,296 1,300 
BLaMpton, « :-.. «dabei nh 60 ve eceu cute aes eco Memon so 20 14 23 814 792 610 
Brantlordc gp ccc sak cy ck roe Ob cla tans wis PAE ee 41 47 56 2,831 2,917 2,578 
Brockville..... en Ne Eee Oe ee Le nee: 21 7 38 706 779 501 | 
Carleton! Plate:,. deay oes cave eta eee ee Wel ace cio calmer eae cs 373 398 730 : 
Chatham 2) ).s'2.; aan cous neldaavaace tinbaensranes 52 16 63 2,727 2,879 2,254 
Cobourgisc. ities saan eile Sos reauaheites cada wees 9 5 9 759 852 598 
Collingwood s..<¢chte ch cele Wamu alieubccbecactece 23 17 22 1,058 1,119 870 
OED WEILL wieccte cio oa ntavelele' a ta munaie asl hig. Nitta man’s Mais F 54 42 78 3,128 3,069 3,515 
Ore FOCI seis towels Fo ee elle wieire wiclaa Pin Se aoa 4 5 12 782 778 657 
WONG Panos 5 < di cisemie wpris:cinte wiarsteoloe.s danas ce teeee 6 4 10 734 636 392 
ort WATE «5 bance ctitvinlssaphaictn’s tian decent 107 84 85 3,242 2,795 2,975 
Gale Re Moe vicais Wie icine cle ears wiaieiais vis a seeieeee 55 41 47 1,483 1,564 1,550 
Gananog ue ii. ox cae swe e \erieelel eae say eebegoues 26 25 3 394 402 336 
QUETIGE i5.c cui cthade wh ov tine ddiv ote deve cle Sews dees s 26 16 20 697 688 659 
Girelph geaay ss So tag oe See ois he hae oo Hee CORSE 62 50 93 2,374 2,220 1,688 j 
Fram iltGne ss ssc ne oe at toe cas ekieaceattes 399 428 293 14, 063 15,724 12,609 b 
ETA WIG DUES o' victstnn's aioe an Kae iv also xo Views «a ed 14 7 25 1,225 1,107 1,032 
ANGOTGOM Ain oes c we Oe wv enw oteiars s Coik.g ss taeiee 10 11 22 676 661 720 
(RADUSRABING vs< 2s aectrt to siccleirdls Wiese co pp nave Ae 14 16 56 1,126 831 970 
TRON OTA ose csi ces Selon w vly Guise tale Sosa ss eR 17 12 18 856 684 711 
RM GStOR sono 0c Sats ots < aa ole thas o wate o Bese eae hae 130 112 153 1,646 1,586 1,661 
RSrkTandlake. Scabies pts op eenosucs svamor ents « 18 18 26 1,391 1,302 1,385 
DRS GOH OGD aise icgcrtnre si dpwich ae nclsorton sameese ewe 69 44 101 3,242 3,237 2,967 
PBAMING COTA Rak; Cacia sirdy o\orwa rie mae ami aeane 3 6 20 940 1,267 720 
WTR CRE he tein: Mta'g ciate via ctor oNeteetsremtatelsreSitaisin'e.c SERS 41 39 22 1, 087 1,078 925 
LAB LOWER Ec ociny 0:0 w ceetity mint wale eat cae owe smpmeeatey s 14 4 12 55 507 520 
TONCOM Siete ae UR vo: ctatmate'e-aine iste Kp e POC 340 275 443 5,495 5, 666 4,228 
Midlands 5. vam tf ekbciroe sau onck ste oats aes 6 9 10 1,642 1,746 1,400 
IN APSO 8575 oki Bae Cosi dies ce rcas wae ESE E t 19 7 10 954 819 833 
Newi'd OPONGO<7 > cate tac cular ssc nns-agubre cel ate 65 55 98 3,342 3, 433 2,069 
INIANATS SIGs. Schute binn afi Ges own’ cs Pens od eae 46 38 37 3,099 2,958 2,201 
NOTE BBV cs 5 cine Puntcah bao pe Ghtauateo'sn siatshr tes ses 30 28 31 2,080 1,898 2,097 
OBIE VIU Es roca vce Hewat « eS ares 0 eS aetbaesncs cae 464 591 83 625 794 529 
Orbea tear theta «0 ieee tansmredis ee 16 13 28 1,262 1, 206 1,119 
BAT WE aye. oa cach estab ehioin < aviaaie © ei wie ale Sistine ete ox 89 54 80 3,443 3,675 8,540 
OG Ra We eheciase 55s: n isc aaah ate oie she mao eonies ebemtns ater 916 899 876 5, 963 5,628 5, 084 
Owen Sotnd ::,..:} dats doves aeeee vac cemeee ross 37 33 70 2,316 2,481 2,249 
Parry, Sound .. xs akuh dswls aieaiein o0's v's eo tae 2 3 2 734 1650 629 
PEM HOKE 5 «.<.s'. 5 vei wel as solutes hak es TAPROOT 83 68 74 1,957 1,694 1,669 
POLED aig 5 «ise os Rua wiche vis.c.c eal ekw'e’s cicobeteete cae 40 26 22 748 689 718 
Peter PoOrouweh, ..§ dans asl eassleiesieves on A \etheacastome 24 28 38 3,693 3,499 2,585 
PiGtoni dans ss so05 See e ih ele anne eee 6 3 10 697 704 600 
Port Arthur. s sc5 sale teed chia sorcice eis Whaat ee 146 106 91 4,916 4,070 4,647 
Port Colborne 2) serie oo 8s chttne golciece dtetias ts tes 8 1 12 1,057 its 924 
PTOROOE Sips. ec’c 2 Seles Mate hh cetoe tare cao wareaeeatehs 8 ll 22 985 931 942 
DITO Wis < s0.s oko Mean ste dohbee Nae salsa ocRRnNToE as 8 5 835 823 901 
St..Cathariness.iccad secs aaeds neha catslecee Vases 98 106 99 4,099 3,863 3,818 
St.’ Thoming. :2:<ksrar sar otebeass 20es vasaeenete 36 43 53 1,089 1,050 
AUDIB . Jee nd-s ceo ahas Pola ates stewie we seltaaiertetia pee 56 59 50 2,964 2,992 2,595 
Sault Stes Marien soe omercise ns ves bd meee 73 71 64 3,182 8,625 3,738 
BiMCOe LE 5 tic ss. Satmnidsine s lacekewe ovat Ueagaoe mn es 26 16 30 1,381 1,183 1,197 
Sioux: Lookout. swan. cas o-<spaeeides seas eee oe 4 15 8 280 256 
Smiths Balls. ...5 Mende teeisecivacn-cavcieelaveeetes 9 4 15 542 528 531 
Siratlords ..<.. 3s. Gele ais sok Goes vant o eam CORE 32 31 29 1,117 1,253 1,028 
Sturgeon, Falls: 3 ssp co.c'sd bic ales aes eee ce Nas Pl Remy ame Ree 1,534 1,166 1,348 
Budbarynsts, \ 2+ eu assn catareectcts neater emis 332 87 67 4,988 4,476 4,467 
PRIME INTE © 5g re cha’y wlan isidte cin accha deatahtsiers s/o a tkiemenetaet? 3 78 2,254 1,90 2,287 
ME OLONGO ars sie,e:cia dates oly earch notte. eRe tele Mies 2,274 1,856 2,720 47,573 48, 230 35,034 
PEYONCON Ass dist c biclek Ache, «.0's slcatteraeioaaie tamer cls clew 18 29 31 1,168 1,120 1,152 
Walkerton i. ..:2s.cuae esc stn siceachts eek wm ahine ne 41 6 29 935 934 801 
Wallaceburg: .i.< 3 pide sb ts oo. kdccitse as dopreestise 4 3 3 779 838 781 
Wellan dics $y c1.c4. cent nie seinaiycnec a se ome wae Kare 13 6 4 2,684 2,719 3,175 
142 172 78 1,971 1,842 1,162 { 
152 160 151 8, 673 12,574 6,0 . 


The Pattee on. - sarees onsemee ula Muar U a alae 4" 5 15 194 83 
Winnipegiastes «. ai satus en dclemeenss eet ca eee 1,004 998 1,242 23,554 23,322 20.540 


147 121 182 2,508 2,392 1,965 | 

ll 13 11 1,568 1,454 1,208 

15 21 23 5 243 262 _ 249 

25 19 34 1,311 ere 1,204 — 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1955 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (2) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, | March 3,| Feb. 3, | March 4, 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
ABMMULDOW AUG feu cn te args cas fc500 emaeR Nes «am 588 512 1,095 21,574 20,989 15,652 
BTEC SS. oo esa egy eta dag ae ae ots, 5: - Sa 21 14 23 392 434 377 
LEY Lg bh eee tieraarce te arin, Cee eee 84 63 149 1,931 1,903 1,576 
North PABSTICROUS oats. fe ua. oh poe oly abies Seale 8 25 28 45 1,864 1,745 1,494 
Prince VAL Peg Sak EE | 2 ae Sey 13 14 7 2,452 2,539 1,774 
PR ERET Ds cateck Biel ota stint DFR cco coe ams 171 180 334 5,386 5,176 3,301 
Saskatoon Maitagkeseacsly ou ds deb sacle peat tims nuns 154 112 266 4,915 4,647 3,665 
WH CoUTPONG sc 5c 'cai het eee. oe rec etie seas oaene 38 28 100 1,226 1,191 1,010 
EOC OIE coats tac ores onic adn a eRe Es de apie de 45 41 62 538 521 413 
OPE CON Matha ac clda wove dos ec} debit icccuies 37 32 69 2,870 2,833 2,042 
IAL CT ean on a RR ei a ee 1,676 1, 622 2,198 32,249 30,105 26,714 
lg WaNe Platte cece ttetite o0 x teee tae. opmiat 9 523 512 571 
MEAIRAN GY, Fos ie, cn das ata rt cc & cone eb ees cmeee 640 724 966 8,878 8,395 8,178 
BICUINRONEE eteeee ts o ang ic oad valscr ce sata s 9 8 14 600 454 486 
PICEA QUIGOM gt Stters's-c'e coe PORTER E viet Ae atin. cca ss 769 668 726 15, 185 14, 064 11, 800 
Edson. DTCs oie ene dd ee WEN Tap te see HATES veered 50 40 93 386 382 362 
ER DTIGROs Nerina « cote tend erect aroha wat cea ek 64 75 191 3,553 3,243 3,135 
PASE TON REG Senne atin ontee aa Boe gloat neces ot nae ooe oe 63 41 84 1,598 1,700 1,072 
65 48 90 1,460 1,276 1,024 
5 9 32 66 79 86 
1,652 1,318 1,526 62,388 64,161 66, 262 
25 20 48 2,088 2,179 1,912 
19 9 128 1,633 1,723 2,011 
8 23 7 982 1,086 1,426 
27 12 17 503 464 437 
38 25 46 1,185 923 1,156 
58 50 51 1,100 1,138 1,159 
18 9 5 1,291 1,128 1,526 
14 13 21 1,593 1,595 1,682 
INAUAIIOL A © thee aay oos Mahe Sse «Uae oe belae g 13 17 42 2,056 1,647 2,373 
Nes as ic ro caren siete ae xsl ROK Gh aces wie: ¢ 21 18 4 1,557 1,500 2,032 
Ee WV Ce UETUIIG LOD flee nacseis didetrwaioused atl orelery: yererare 121 126 116 6,950 7,100 7,238 
PRED RIGUOU<. Pew Soe aiceisie ccc d eae cas wasn snk Cipis <n 8 6 12 1,626 1,539 1,662 
7 9 18 756 490 623 
113 98 40 1,091 1,437 1,503 
40 28 31 1,500 1,576 1,511 
2 yy eae 366 376 485 
20 24 1,175 1,124 1,743 
865 677 697 28,634 30, 850 29,037 
17 13 1,893 1,854 2,265 
188 142 155 3,855 3,895 4,112 
30 20 51 554 537 369 
18, 663 16,880 20,221 628,586 601, 031 566,016 
9,154 , 8276 9,628 510, 551 483, 380 461,039 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region | Region Region | Region Region 


790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 


1954 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
1954 (2 Months)............... 100, 408 61,771 38, 637 10,030 30,478 31,367 18,685 9,848 
1955 (2 Months)............... 85,945 51,427 34,518 7,593 22,165 30,181 16,113 9,893 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS, AND 
AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of February 1955 
P Pan Werk Numb A f 
rovince er Wee umber mount o} 
Receiving Com- Days Benefit Paid Benefit 
Benefit* mencing (Disability Days Paid 
Benefit in Brackets) $ 
PRS WIOUNGIATIO |... <n Mtlate ay sat UPcckscan ten atEse hoa 11,200 5, 238 239,773 (402 ) 834,785 
Prince Edward Island... 2,900 603 56, 401 (447) 168, 449 
Nova Socotia..........0: 18, 800 7,275 387,238 (4,414) 1,260, 626 
New Brunswick........... 17,000 6,447 335,271 (2,768) 1,072,056 
RIS OG favs eis sins na nea a 125,400 50,406 | 2,876,002 (34, 752) 9,106, 891 
BPTPATIG cs iS OR vie « 0's doy Seance oats Mali 6 acy gus eis arent on 120, 200 54,412 | 2,918, 207 (34, 739 ) 9,345, 625 
LAT CODE A a to cs ees wes ane ioarna CLE Leah eRe 19,900 6,750 433,184 (5,592 ) 1,345, 524 
Baakatehawen 0. ..1 5 Rl pty asc Bae sek eee beret 14, 600 5, 267 322, 860 (2,448 ) 1,029,365 
Alber bay. 595 eran = acon ny/tettk’s ete aatia ka akcnasa Bons ckate cer 21,500 10,095 437,964 (4,169) 1,429,393 
British Colambia. |.) Bote thcoucaeteccas seseees cocaine k 43,100 13,424 932,352 (9,607)| 2,983,456 
Total, Canada, February 1955........ccccsssecees 394, 600 159,917 | 8,939,252 (99,338)| 28,576,170 
Total, Canada, January, 1955f........cecseccceres 387,924 206,327 | 8,219,567 (80,629 )} 26,149, 803 
Total, Canada, February, 1954f................-- 359,900 168,262 | 8,391,990 (85,320) 26,675, 431 


* As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decicded to get the average weekly number for the month. 

+ Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT FEBRUARY 28, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register February 26, 
Province and Sex bide 73 and ae 
Total leas 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 Saal co) 
Newfoundland......... 19,196 3 2,741 2,168 2,396 5,502 3,967 2,422 | 19,225 (45) 
Malet said sass 18,646 22) 2,662 2,117 2,328 5,355 3,887 2,297 | 18,611 (43) 
Female........... 550 (5) 79 51 68 147 80 125 614 (2) 
Prince Edward Island.| 4,072 fie} 374 325 485 1,244 983 661 | 3,645 (26) 
MaI6 Fas os ih dak 3,447 16) 303 271 438 1,037 857 541 3,154 (21) 
Hemel oo. a ont seep 625 (2) 71 54 47 207 126 120 491 (5) 
Nova Scotia.......... 25,565 ed 3,244 1,946 3,173 6,954 4,725 5,523 | 23,377 (224) 
Bislo cs ev Ge 22,418 (158) 2,796 1,677 2,792 6,074 4,320 4,759 | 20,668 (189) 
Fomalersiskaseccs 3,147 (17) 448 269 381 880 405 764} 2,709 (35) 
New Brunswick. ~....} 28,438 ey 3,435 2,970 3,949 7,496 5,408 5,180 | 26,394 (122) 
Male ic5 oe exerts 24,412 (123 3,053 2,651 3,409 6,530 4,651 4,118 | 23,174 (105) 
Wemiples de «isso 4,026 (23) 382 319 540 966 757 1,062 | 3,220 (17) 
Quabeei ck eiided ssa 197,145(1,752)| 33,009 18, 623 26,163 47,341 35,215 36,794 |177,501(1, e 
MaIG Sy sn. ssa caens 166,754 (1,161) 29,004 16,211 22,448 40,568 30,322 28,201 |149, 842 (94 44) 
Peommnles wits viene 30,391 (591) 4,005 2,412 3,715 6,773 4,893 8,593 | 27,659 (402) 
Ontarie: .cvccas cre < 2s 170,999(1,528)| 26,736 12,364 20,741 43,013 31,131 37,014 |139,657 (971) 
Mala. ao goaee ants 136,073(1, ed 21,403 9,786 16,763 34,350 25,960 27,811 }112,043 (724) 
Females. ycmenes- 34,926 (348) 5,333 2,578 3,978 8, 663 5,171 9,203 | 27,614 (247) 
Manttona aa. chin exces 28,668 (287) 3,588 1,739 3,001 6,812 6,394 7,134 | 25,020 (226) 
Mile fis Sees ch eek 22,871 (223) 2,682 1,315 2,281 5,296 5,331 5,466 | 19,102 (168) 
Female........... 6,297 (64) 906 424 720 1,516 1,063 1,668 | 5,918 (58) 
Saskatchewan......... 20, 643 He} 2,119 1,519 2,569 5,764 5,077 3,595 | 14,422 (93) 
IMBIG. Shc citrate 17,590 Aas 1,715 1,275 2,118 4,850 4,635 2,997 | 12,421 75) 
Ferislesaie22<. 52% 3,053 (17 404 244 451 914 442 598 | 2,001 18) 
Alberta os swwteni eer 29,618 (185) 5,001 2,528 3,778 7,766 5,761 4,784 | 24,334 sey 
Malee.¥3 . Jn.c5et0s 25,503 (158) 4,340 2,230 3,181 6,718 5,222 3,812 | 20,766 tH 
Hemalezs, 2 o5.4.% 4,115 (27) 661 298 597 1,048 539 972 | 3,568 (12) 
British Columbia... .. 54,242 wa 6,998 3,502 5,306 13,510 11,362 13,564 | 58,992 (at 
Malas. $3. 20%.o io 42,688 (295 5,462 2,688 4,035 10, 429 9,588 10,486 | 48,694 (311 
Memalewe os. se 11,554 (68) 1,536 814 1,271 3,081 1,774 3,078 | 10,298 (54 
CANADA Sete secs ss 578,586(4,605)| 87,245 47,684 71,561 | 145,402} 110,023 | 116,671 |512, oer ee a 
MALE.. «. «. [479,902 ota} 73,420 40,221 59,793 | 121,207 94,773 90,488 |428, 475 (2, 679 
FEMALE......... 98,684 (1, 162 13,825 7,463 11,768 24,195 15, 250 26,183 | 84,092 (850) 


* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for bate represents all registers flagged as disability cases on that 
day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and claims pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices)" at end of month (regular benefit only) 


Province 


Not 
Total Entitled 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
fs) 


Benefit Benefit 


Newfoundland..,...... 6,826 5,935 891 8,841 5,092 3,749 2,759 
Prince Edward Island 1,388 1,231 157 1,696 815 881 222 
Nova Scotia.... 10, 633 8,258 2,375 13,532 8,668 4,864 2,190 
New Brunswick * 11,476 9,414 2,062 13,616 6,690 6,926 3,101 
RHBOBG scout eoither ccs ewe ie wees cs a 81,834 61,708 20,126 85,609 53,790 81,819 24,323 
RUDDGII Fetes mite ea yan Vane 0e'0 nde ine ase 72,192 52,261 19,931 79,570 51,316 28, 254 17,209 
MATIC. cs Arana» ww «ce FRO wha ePa ote 9,480 7,511 1,969 10,466 6,094 4,372 1,492 
MCAT WERT SG BRS citrine > colsieli.sroe «Sis: 7,210 6,154 1,056 8,355 4,602 3,753 1,604 
TM rs ee ol 8 ee oy ee be ee 14,260 9,980 4,280 15,228 10,090 5,138 3,507 
PATTGISIE OMI DIA ek clec aid sic s:eticeewsoecass 21,548 15,790 5,758 23,246 14, 453 8,793 4,374 

Total Canada, February, 1955........ 236,847*| 178,242t 58,605 260,159t) 161,610 98,549 60,781 

Total Canada, January, 1955......... 309,999 235, 967 74,032 324,973 223,969 101, 004 84,093 

Total Canada, February, 1954........ 214,932 163,946 50,986 240,021 158,975 81,046 62,893 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,884. tInitial claims considered for supplementary benefit, Table 
E-5, are included here. { In addition, 33,837 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,441 were special requests not 
granted, and 1,320 were appeals by claimants. There were 5,007 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 

SOMA berries wee Weems Sera oane soca die Oak ale ad aio ose Voor 6 sl anete aia 0:c'n-ole'b 0's sey Ba aulare ee 3,328,000 | 2,937,000 391, 000t 
CPT T UE ope cts bctcthnalihe aite Ma eiaele MS bok ried Avia we cine 00 ays dee cabs Ra wade 3,339,000 | 2,844,200 494, 800T 
WAS sas ata op ft 2 AR SE Ee RR eS Ce mmr Pree 3,342,000 | 2,829,400 512, 600+ 

A Tinlieg Peano ids rome Pama eae woe cee ates eo ond oypaanne cnspasecceadys 3,317,000 | 2,805,300 511, 7007 

IM ee ee R tts ATA Aere CPR USES Sv cB Vonicle Hers Sue ee deccevestedss 3,161,000 | 2,822,600 338,400 

CT pri hee cee. Oe TUNE SCE aR elo es chains orc nie we USD W ene ce bebe’e 8,150,000 | 2,902,200 247,800 

AUG ee ate Mario cinlane at matticiren tN ide eS LO sabe Aula Gs eee ecasee ns seteee 3,180,000 2,980,500 199, 500 

PANIU TIRE Crem areas hay Galati A ata® fis ctarstioncaoancatace uit pid oon UNG winders eilie's Sia v SAMS ole 051 3,190,000 | 3,001,100 188,900 

ISI NEIA GR Ria erat ath a wits Fs cae encase baw ae’ ss Gia wane Meee 3,206,000 | 3,014,700 191,300 

RDA SER ea rete re tcltete end Gites ai.a Cause Siv'sinope.s's sstfamnae new deat 3,219,000 | 3,031,300 187,700 
Tere a, Coe ginet nih 72 SOA OF ee a lane ne ae es 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209, 100 
PPASCOM DEL. AVA HOTA Fede He TOU vee Metie ele Vacs 08 ob sac Te whee es beaeees 3,275,000 | 3,000,500 274,500 
Bs SI ANUANT or ulccans Sarees aes ve lceeD iaien Melsigel S'S ecb isk od a0cs oeeade bovane des 3,356,000 | 2,924,200 431, 8007 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
{ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


- TABLE E-5.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1955 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only bbe ay Days Benefit Paid | Amount of 
Province as a4 manttig (Disability Days in Benefit 
ims ntitie rackets al 
Considered] to Benefit Entitled to Benefit ) 
Newfoundland.............. 8,393 1,879 1,514 1,400 33,832 (3) 106,829 
Prince Edward Island...... 0 678 142 43; 14, 055 (6) 38,011 
INGVa OCOta Vs Songer detec. 4,372 3,102 1,270 2,319 102,905 (403) 309, 440 
New Brunswick............ 6,465 4,340 2,125 3,454 103,121 ny 294,750 
DBDOG Ie ete debate aess 27,328 19,020 8,308 16,201 649, 002 (2,488 1,878,902 
PALIO ss Seis Fe ovis elaie cavaereies 23,314 17,495 5,819 17,298 710,311 (4,176) 2,125,386 
Manitoba: sascrdiines =ij-bism,s0's 3,867 3,012 8 3,022 125,877 (929) 372,906 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,387 2,478 909 2,338 75,128 taal 226,113 
dtd Sestajsthycitss ex in 4,410 3,105 1,305 2,849 92,299 564) 286, 334 
British Columbia........... 7,389 5,501 1,888 4,760 222" 358 (1,071) 682, 645 
Total, February, 1955.. 84,745* 60,610 24,135 54,074t] 2,128,888 (10,319) 6,321,316 
Total; February, 1954.. 69, 467* 50,019 19,448 45,4617] 1,414,606 (5,357) 3,007,783 


* There were, in addition, 1,900 renewal claims in February, 1955, and 1,152 in February, 1954. 
} Includes 1,926 renewal claims in February, 1955, and 659 in February, 1954, 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

H hold Caan 

— . ouseho ommod- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 

Services 
A OAS m—N CAT. o's 'nsinv's pe ceee cine stomeriwaless 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Ete h GALS fo 44.40 aos ges hanes ea cates 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
LOGI=——Y GALE. > iio. cee ped air pics een ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
NODS Y CATS Sycles sce porerew enand paca 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
1958—December...........0.seecececces 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
WV Oaths ss tino b seus deh Saenes res 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
1954 —Januneyss% s.-ecu vee Pe Mewes eet re 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
PODTUADY osieoiscn eta ch cen nscd¥se 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
PONT xin wetia so yn fond Lo imacia tare 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
Apritii.’ seusieresCeeae ce cae e tebe 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
MAY ie rc de skoccn sche se dies a als 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
SUNG cava svar ncces cele cdeenemebaes 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
SUG. unity oe be canes nee ee eens 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
AUgUSt? 8% cctedee sccvewasenenases 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
September: 25. sss tee eves 24 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
CGO DEr esc einueke acuvas owen. 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
WOVEMDEN.s occa boca caine sis 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
DGOGiwi Dern. stick oss oe Aeteeess 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
RGU -SUBONGTY « ooctesen cidade oteracenes 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
HW ODIGANY oo ivadts a0 eases or es 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
_ hie thin ta Rl A eae a a LE ee ae 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
TODS pw'p-a.n'ars bb Sle Lue een eae mele st an liv cesta secimesee uta Coe oirtoe onl comin hates laanie eran acie < lloaitne Senet eee 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total vues 

a om- 

Sond March Ist,|Feb. 1st, |March Ist. Food Shelter | Clothing pote medi nes 

’ As) , y an 

1954 1955 1955 Servioss 
St..John’s, Nfld? (@) Aap. <.s 102-2 102-7 102-9 101-5 108-0 101-3 100-5 104-9 
Halitar’y sass ics saeneem ener 113-7 114-6 114-5 106-6 123-3 114-7 118-9 118-5 
Saint John oss... ccscewenee ote 116-2 117-6 117-6 112-3 125-0 116-2 116-3 124-0 
ontreal 2 ce% s.005.ctcts ek can 116-3 117-1 116-7 114-2 134-5 107-1 116-0 116-8 
Ottawa forecs cE eee 115-3 117-0 116-8 110-2 132-2 111-2 116-6 119-7 
PR OLOUMUO s vas dvianisc<ol ess ot ane 117-4 118-7 118-2 108-8 145-6 110-2 115-4 119-3 
WIHEUDOG sa 2c bois ce oan's Deen 114-7 115-4 115-2 109-7 126-0 112-7 113°5 117-9 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-7 113-8 113-7 109-2 115-7 114-9 117-9 113-1 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-4 114-5 114-2 108-5 121-1 112-6 115-7 118-2 
WANCHUVEr ik Metis as o's Fe daeien ot 116-3 118-3 117-9 110-0 126-1 112-5 125-6 122-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH 1954, 1955+ 


Number of Strikes}; Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence} working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1955* 
SAT ser ah snrdes Oakats parva Wnts <5 vss 3 16t 16 11,106t 11,106 218,145 0-26 
PD OULGAL Vie aa tarip edo cltu dys 65,6005" 4 ll 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
Mere Lister tna teritniiesc.5 Gti owa dale ara ec © 7 il 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
Cumulative totals.......... 27 12,974 252,171 0-10 
1954 
ASU hates 7 AO a ee eee 26t 26 10, 6447 10, 644 157,074 0-19 
TUBDMUAT oa heaielett enies oe aetiad es aeoe es 8 20 779 4,686 52, 250 0-06 
MEST are Br Raa Catdeline.« de.6,5,3-0 12 18 1,184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
Cumulative totals.......... 46 12,607 223,949 0-09 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1955 (*) 


Number Involved 


Industry, 
Occupation, Estab- 
Locality lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Time 

Loss in 

5 an- ae Particulars (?) 
Working & 

Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 1 
Roberval, Que. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 1 


North Vancouver, 
B.C. 


ConstrRucTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 1 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pus- 
Lic UtinrT1zs— 
Miscellaneous— 
Radio station 1 
employees, 
Quebec, Que. 


58 


94 


12 


14 


| 


1,560 |Feb. 


2,160 |Jan. 


276 |Feb. 


375 |Feb. 


17 |For anew agreement providing 
for increased wages, union 
security and changes in 
working conditions, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
concluded March 31; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


13 |For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by con- 
ciliation board and double 
time for all overtime in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


18 |For closed shop union agree- 
ment; unconcluded. 


23 |For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
union shop and _ seniority, 
following reference to 
arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Knitted goods factory 1 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 


Sportswear factory 1 
workers, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Textile factory workers, 1 
card tenders, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Blanket factory 1 
workers, winders, 
Brantford, Ont. 


610 


(*) 
417 


218 


35 


(*) 


5,835 |Mar. 


325 |Mar. 


70 |Mar. 


60 |Mar. 


14 |For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


15 |For seniority clause in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations and for dismissal of 
foreman; concluded March 
16; return of workers pending 
reference to referee; indefi- 
nite. 


23 |Protesting warning notice to 
one worker for poor work- 
manship (followed by dis- 
charge of 10 workers;) con- 
cluded March 25; partial 
return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; in- 
definite. 


23 |Protesting reduced take-home 
pay for certain winders under 
new incentive and _piece- 
work plan; concluded March 
25; return of workers pend- 
ing trial period; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1955 (') 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved Time 
————_____——— Loss in 
Estab- an- PN abel 
lish- Workers | Working ea 
ments Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March 1955—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Plywood factory 
workers, 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Auto parts foundry 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 


Metal frame erectors, 
Windsor, Ont. 


1 758 400 |Mar. 18 
(5) 

1 300 2,400 |Mar. 

1 27 510 |Mar. 


7 |Jurisdictional 


Refusal to use production 
record forms printed by 
struck company; concluded 
March 18; return of workers; 
in favour of em ployer. 


23 |For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 48 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and fringe’ benefits; un- 
concluded. 


dispute over 
erection of frame-work for 
_ conveyor belt; unconcluded. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 252 indirectly affected; (4) 215 indirectly affected; (®) 26 indirectly affected for three days. 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


. Medical (1) | Temporary | Permanent 
Provinces Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 

1950 
Prince WOWard Island’, «5.5 <i i ctor atnog/<’s' rye o:enielaies stan e 320 363 3 0 686 
HIN WL SOE GLEN or nic: «avg-scaus'attsa''a ea Madenaban cierto tame iteaeie a ore 8,542 7,591 506 58 16, 697 
New Brandwiok..'. 2:0. occ oo cepa ae ae a ae aaa ee 5,936 8,828 231 28 15,023 
QCD OC Eig sib eo % 00 0.0 0'sie 0:0 via.ererwieie wld mlblalole tatel R's Suniel elgunve ail us oieiepebale sheik 3] aime state anaes eet eee 197 86, 246 
Orta yes Os as tas < HR Meta br aella cla 0 rien cmeanoa se 118,001 43, 820 1,677 225 163,723 
MELONI stag cl cop a’s aa nid cco Dag d Woven Meakin vice sae rete 10,516 5, 652 316 29 16,513 
SGRRA LONG WEI. vcriweea ce cree pea encaup mee setae 5,610 5,691 114 26 11,441 
PAG dors o's. <5 0'ssn ue, oie sie eae a Vales ee Stake wo ete tate eae 18, 836 13, 804 577 120 33,337 
British Columbia.............. = Bissoee safe aileeaiere onion 43,992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 
Total. <'si5.sc-s<'« cvatnic doxeiminre iia icuncew Atm itaveber atl eects «mole aR cl het ieee ia ana 415,170 

1951 

Wowioundlaridl.(2).0:. ab oi daysisics 2 pie ¢/eanaisis stale cleterautet sian Ste 3,425 2,725 67 11 6, 228 
Prince Edward Island. 411 439 10 0 860 
Nova Scotia. ......00hvites 9,545 7,503 482 43 17,578 
Daw rps wakes sat sara tes oer a eave cmaeie er cegalee 5,710 9, 234 206 27 15,177 
QUOD OOS coc ais: chess 5 «:s'nya-steisierslsterm oy Siw v.> 08 mn Ove woe onarOem Meee oH Oe clad ara tl a oo ee 207 95,930 
Ontario e ateee wand. seeks tees AND BARNS a Nc hr 129, 486 45,010 1,775 292 176,563 
Mani tOTID 60). noe 2 a0 «oe papain «open ote. ate cee 11,249 5,577 349 37 17,212 
PaskatGhewan:..« . tobacco seceunlgskbed Gace ceo on omnies 6,711 6,812 135 18 13,676 
Alberta coos 0520s oat ie cae oe Tne ene eee 20,312 14,754 636 102 35, 804 
British Colt bis 2. oe een sae na eat naaniceae mes 40, 268 26,023 1,513 184 67, 988 
Total. occcssictice newcu survledve. <4 wn ccaleccctan ofme Sietepetes.5/t-ell Epo eee aie Neate rai haley arcs tant aaa 447,011 

1952 
INewioundland + 62.0, oF. FE ace ceeds tales co ema 5,466 4,065 125 19 9,675 
Prince Edward Island: soS08 vy.ccia case ssc metene ies 424 446 11 1 882 
INO VE SCOGIG o u:5acsarila aeons ciatrerdile semaeaanin waite aealeane 10, 236 6, 886 539 63 17,724 
Wor Brunia with. on 5 ..js!.astaraltiatec vost sree ata etiredsratearee oie 5,571 8,463 205 28 14, 267 
UO OOS. aceite oh erclaxaaie’s sao aaatw iba ar elasnseleghco ss chacaraisbet atic tted ber ties ents le ee ee 312 97,177 
ORATION 2595.4 Gd ois. one's oh Sc Datta a's Uae Sete arate 137, 938 54, 802 2,157 309 195, 206 
NVESEEO DMG 2c coz sos Se cote on Mave lcd etietsto rotons e eetaes 11,351 5,522 337 36 17, 246 
PeakatchGWBh.. 1m ce cme o msced bom caits MEU eta eee 7,491 6,939 112 37 14,579 
191 Gly RE rani Seer ee eee hye nF 23, 803 14, 895 730 92 39,520 
British Colum bias seuss sacs Oss tower eras 42,855 25,551 1,391 240 70,037 
Total, . sie icaio.naslbo« alelne.odaine Reialtl cle ateuell nett ncemmetin ical ea dettel, Mal ets oil antec neta aed ee 476,313 

1953 
Wesviound land. <1. 0.014 o:oasilae-arsies einin/e’ atsialt wlaieis oleietetie 5, 630 3,972 114 16 9,732 
Prins Mdward Island) oak ss geese taabieans sean 479 516 10 0 1,005 
Nowa’ Seotieic:: os gcicran samtoeetae a one iaeroon eel 9,732 6,565 519 39 16, 855 
New Brine widk, ss. vise veis canemian ns “cane adn ated 5,328 7,353 227 20 12,928 
CIGD OGL. -: sid: ssieiarass-a ne ee slsein. wave eed aaiora ee aplereyn aiaiele re cot] SiO Re eee re leas eRe emia ects 191 93,306 
OMPATIO Ge 'se.ois'eai vd sence einai vetptaete brea 5 aeae eiean ate Eae 143, 467 55,992 2,198 319 201,976 
GESTIN| Fok 01: ee a A IH Se Wes PE RR ee = ol 11,759 5, 168 382 By 17,346 
Baskatchewan. «od i202. ao eka edie see nee es 8,547 7,466 162 43 16,218 
PID OGG ao. 6 ial ais Bea's siclave ns 4's ase che Ue, aoe Re aetna ever tats 23,522 17,570 749 124 41,965 
British Columns bias osc nnutasees alec as ee eee 43,569 23,909 1, 253 207 68, 938 
Total. cc cae bce cieas sepilintWreo-alslelcard overeat | «die peevabetiye lays (aleeee eas a ReIaneia apieia ates oats eae 480, 269 

1954(8) 
Newioundland |. :. 0 ii. «n> oaaoate at aes. alent 4,889 3,396 36 28 8,349 
Prince Hdward [sland ..c.a tds «dee veretenis ene ale 506 473 1 3 ; 983 
Nova Scotia........ ecalmiavere sew Safe ain ohe wea latalagn tte clatat Mee ite 8,707 7,222 110 48 16, 087 
New Brunswick... cs... ae iieaie «ous dm clove cine 0/5 stare ela. rere Gul Mayas EMD ete eke a late Cee ene ace eter 23 14,214 
QUOD EG. 3.0 5. ae cic vcd.owe:c'ceiure giana bin droteselalase: acctavere taletassle Ghat eats enemas oie eras eae eect a ea 253 87,911 
Ontario 135, 670 55, 648 1,994 276 193, 588 
DTAMI tO 6:2). icta 5 yehriayaiecacee 2 ottomta Woven 11,454 > 5,034 37. 51 16,011 
Haskatchewanisn.. sis scsies se erlacte cased qestammaereteete 9,399 8,677 237 50 18, 363 
aM lot\9 7: ReGRORSanAeetrn sane Oey aresi) So Oroeacos whe 22,922 16,679 749 102 40, 452 
British) Colina bia so... S.cjsatecte oats erent termite 42,488 23, 230 1,175 192 67,085 
Total . ii os ca. ada a antes aro wcaieiale: ominteronate pasovel lee rara@hcie ies ets | teas Reset vay ate ate ete ed rete tae avd: yaar eae 463,043 


_ (1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(?) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations 
on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be recovered . 
through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation are as 
follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: BY ie 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
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